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PREFACE 

T is a well-known sajdng that religion is life, 
the life of God in the human sotil. It is no 
less true that this perennial life quickens our minds 
and hearts afresh, seeking new forms of expression 
in thought and service. He who would know reli- 
gion as a life must then discern its meaning afresh 
amidst the changing conditions in which he lives. 
Thus to estimate the religious life is to take more or 
less exception to the creeds, traditions, and customs 
which we are always in danger of revering because 
they are familiar. Furthermore, religion as life 
is sometimes disparaged as "vague" in contrast 
with the precise doctrinal systems so often praised 
by partisans of theology; hence it becomes more 
and more necessary as time passes to restate the 
Religion of the Spirit so as to make it as clear-cut 
and efficient as the most positive of these systems. 
To make this new estimate without dogmatism, 
to recognise the supremacy of the inner life without 
underestimating the demands of otu* social exist- 
ence, and to interpret religion without placing too 

^ much stress on the differences of opinion which 
00 iii 
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iv Preface 

separate men into groups, is the aim of this 
book. 

The main purpose is practical. It is hoped that 
this study of the subject will foster the type of 
religion for which it pleads. For the writer 
sincerely believes that there is a deep under- 
current of religious life in our age, a religious 
tendency actively seeking the modes of inter- 
pretation and expression here advocated. Hence 
several of the chapters have been made partly de- 
votional in form, with the hope that they will be 
employed as aids to realisation and service. For 
this reason, also, much stress is put upon inner 
attitudes, with inner peace as the immediate goal 
in view, and efficient consciousness as the result. 
The inner centre or heart is emphasised even at 
the risk of seeming to neglect the social bearings of 
the religious life; since all spiritual growth of the 
profounder sort must begin within. Special ap- 
peal is made to those who, dissatisfied with doc- 
trines and religious institutions, still devoutly 
believe in the essentials of the spiritual life. 
Hence the style has been made somewhat general, 
and as tmtechnical as possible. Again, the book 
is constructive, not critical, save so far as every 
one must criticise who dwells upon the life rather 
than the doctrine. The book is primarily intended 
for those who are working their way into a larger, 
stronger, and more spiritual type of faith. 
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The introductory chapters give expression to the 
age-long quest for a standard applicable to various 
types of thought, a standard which will enable us 
to discern what is essential and practical, despite 
the fact that we differ in belief, in type, and in 
modes of worship. The standard is found through 
a study of the inner experiences here regarded as 
the life of religion, and bespeaking the divine 
presence in the soul. Hence constant appeal is 
made to the reader to test the principles in question 
by reference to experience rather than by com- 
parison with doctrines. This appeal is not made 
in contrast to the Bible or Christianity, but with 
explicit reference to the original Christianity of 
those who knew it as a life. Hence the experience 
of the presence of God is made central both in the 
living present and historically. The corrective of 
the tmdue emphasis often put upon a merely in- 
trospective interpretation of the divine presence 
is foimd in a social view of himian nature. It is 
frankly admitted that each must know the reli- 
gious life in an intimately personal way, hence that 
there is a respect in which the divine presence is 
more real in the living moment than that presence 
as revealed in the past. But the larger truth is 
insisted on that religion is for humanity. Thus the 
divine presence is regarded in a profotmder sense 
as the basis of social thought and life to-day. The 
chief purpose will become still more clear if we 
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briefly consider the conditions of religious thought 
which directly led to the plan for the book. 

A few years ago I had occasion to preside over 
a series of conferences resembling those of the 
Worid's Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 
1893. Among the representatives of various 
faiths, orthodox and liberal, there were natives of 
India, Persia, and other oriental lands. The ob- 
ject was not to convert but to inform. It would 
have been impossible to find a theological basis 
on which all could agree. Each lecturer was in- 
vited to speak as freely and persuasively as he 
liked, with the provision that he should not attack 
any other speaker. The listeners were supposed 
to hear, now expositions of the Vedanta philosophy 
or Buddhism, now a plea for Judaism or for Baha- 
ism, and thus without limit; and in the end to 
select the ideas that appealed to them. Needless 
to say, few listeners were able to discriminate as 
one must in order to choose intelligently between 
the great systems of the world. The situation 
in miniature was much like that of our cotmtry 
at large in so far as it is the home of every con- 
ceivable religious opinion. Under these conditions 
it seemed to be the province of the chairman, as 
a devotee of philosophical idealism, to do whatever 
one man could amidst a multitude by way of 
emphasising an essentially idealistic approach to 
religion, with the hope that all might at least agree 
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in terms of the Indwelling Spirit, whatever their 
doctrinal differences. Again, the tendency of the 
conferences was prevailingly meditative or sub- 
jective, and it seemed well to point out that the 
social life of the Occident is the corrective of the 
extreme introspective teachings of the Orient. 
Accordingly, the attempt was made during the 
seasons of 1909 and 1910 to supply the requisite 
philosophical and practical principles. Some of 
the lectures given in these two courses on the 
philosophy of religion and on spiritual eflSdency 
have already been published in Human Efficiency^ 
New York, 1912. The other lectures are included 
in the present volume. They are published with 
the hope that they will meet the same needs in 
similar cases. 

A further opportunity to try out the ideas here 
presented came through an invitation to give a 
brief course of lectures in four Meetings in Pennsyl- 
vania, tmder the auspices of the Religious Society 
of Friends, during 1912. The idea of the Indwell- 
ing Spirit was of course familiar to the Friends, 
and being of one persuasion the Quakers did not 
stand in need of a criterion in the same sense in 
which it was called for in the conferences men- 
tioned above. It seemed well, however, to dwell 
on essentially the same principles with the hope 
that new light might be thrown on the favour- 
ite tenets of the Friendly faith. Moreover, there 
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proved to be a most intimate comiection between 
the writer's views on the inward Kght, silent wor- 
ship, and spiritual guidance, and those long held 
by the Friends. Chapters III., VI., VII., and VIII. 
contain the substance of these lectures. Chapter 
v., on "The Spirit in Jesus," has since been added 
to make the interpretation of the spiritual life 
more specific. 

The question will naturally arise, as the reader 
turns from the introductory chapters to the more 
fimdamental discussion in Chapter IV., To what 
extent is the author giving his own views, and how 
far is he still acting as chairman, endeavouring 
to harmonise various types of religious faith? 
The answer is already clear to readers of earlier 
volumes in which the principles advocated are here 
applied to religion. These are my own matured 
convictions after years of contact with religionists 
of various types. There are three tendencies of 
modem life and thought which seem to me of 
profound significance for religion. All of them 
have developed outside of the organised churches, 
and all are departures from the traditional doc- 
trines; yet all might be adopted by the churches 
if the spirit could be put above the letter, and if 
practice should be put above theory. 

The first of these is the tendency to reinterpret 
life in social terms, in contrast with the mere 
individualism which is rapidly passing in our time. 
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The second is the growth of idealistic philosophy, 
the eflfort to interpret experience in freely rational 
terms, in contrast with the dogmatic theological 
systems also rapidly passing. The third is the 
modem, practical realisation of the presence of 
God. That there is an inmost or higher centre of 
spiritual consciousness within us all, we are more 
and more surely learning in our day, the day of a 
profounder psychology, a time when each man 
tries to prove for himself the worth of the religious 
teachings of the ages. He who in some measure 
has found this inmost centre and has learned to 
seek it when in need, and to apply the wisdom and 
the power thus gained, is already in possession of 
the perennial sources of religion. The next step is 
to interpret this inner experience, and it is phi- 
losophical idealism which best enables him to do this. 
The third is to connect his interpretation with the 
age, and it is the social tendency of the day which 
supplies the clue. Each of these tendencies proves 
to be practical in type, and each may be understood 
as a return to the Christian idealism of the Master. 
It is not easy to assign indebtedness for the ideas 
here presented. In the last analysis it is experi- 
ence which leads one to attribute to the inner life 
the supremacy here given to it; and the convic- 
tions on which the book is founded have had a long 
growth, as indicated in the various voltunes that 
preceded the present one. Emerson was for years 
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the writer who most directly guided the way to 
the interpretation of inner experience. Then a 
time came when one turned rather to Professor 
Royce, to Plato, Hegel, and other idealists, in 
quest of the system Emerson failed to supply. 
Meanwhile, it was the stimulating instruction of 
William James which strengthened the empirical 
tendency which runs through these pages. The 
result is the spiritual or empirical idealism here 
applied to religion, in further development of the 
theory of inner experience set forth in The Philo- 
sophy of the Spititf 1908. 

My thanks are especially due to Isaac Roberts, 
Alfred Wright, and Edward Pennock, for their 
kindness in organising the various courses on 
'*The Religion of the Spirit" among the Friends, 
in Pennsylvania. I am also indebted to friends 
of various persuasions who have given me the 
privilege of speaking in religious gatherings on 
" Inner Peace," and " The Inner Centre." 

H. W. D. 
Cambridge, Mass., March, 1914. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE NATURE OF RELIGION 

SO many have essayed a definition of religion 
that it is ahnost audacious to try again. Yet 
the faulty statements of our forerunners have not 
been sheer failures. To achieve the infinite is 
beyond our powers, to strive towards it our glory. 
Each of us may at least throw into new relief the 
massive structures of thought which seers and 
scholars have reared in their attempts to reach the 
heavens. We turn from these structures with 
disappointment because we revere the Religion 
of the Spirit, and refuse to be limited by the Reli- 
gion of the Letter. No one need fear that another 
wearisome effort to define the ineflfable is here to 

be added. We shall examine a few current defini- 

I 



2 The Religion of the Spirit 

tions merely to indicate the tjrpe of thought to be 
looked for in this volume, a thought essentially 
practical rather than speculative, and on the whole 
remote from theology. 

Religion is frequently defined with respect to the 
objects of spiritual belief, such as heaven, or the 
being of God; and we turn away dissatisfied 
because religion pertains to life. Ecclesiastical 
authority seems to have settled the question for 
unnumbered thousands, yet devotees of inner 
experience ever protest against a merely external 
standard. Inner experience is for many the 
beginning and the end, the experience of God's 
presence and love for God; yet others assure us 
that unless we prove the reality and worth of 
individual experience through social service we 
fail to meet the true test. Persons are still to be 
found who insist that the whole issue turns upon 
acceptance of the supernatural. Meanwhile, we 
are zealously told on every hand to-day that the 
kingdom of God is in this mundane realm if any- 
where, that our cherished Christian beliefs do not 
in any sense depend on miracles and the super- 
natural. Conversion and the sacraments signify 
so much in certain quarters that one wonders if 
their devotees can really understand those who 
care nothing for sjrmbols and rituals. Now the 
true church appears to be an extremely tall, 
narrow structure, with little room within; again. 
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it is so roomy that one seems to be out in the glad 
sunlight with no barriers in view. 

Menzies tells us, in his History of Religion^ that 
religion is "the worship of higher powers from a 
sense of need;" and undoubtedly the longing for 
personal salvation is a tmiversal motive. Em- 
phasis on man's unregeneracy readily follows, and 
the power of sin is made so prominent that 
nothing save the atonement can apparently bring 
human life to its proper culmination. Yet there 
is a growing consciousness that we have overdone 
this matter, that mere salvation is selfish. In 
India, we see the results of religion pursued as the 
goal of those who would be individually free, what- 
ever may befall man in this natural world. In 
our Western world, we react against this medita- 
tive spirituality and demand the fruits of social 
service, although we admit the possibility of over- 
doing the institutional side of religion. In love 
to God and love to man, we say religion is sum- 
marised. It is then a question of the right relation 
between these two. 

In his work on BuddhisfKy its History and Litera- 
ture , Rhys Davids characterises religion as *'a 
convenient expression for a very complex set of 
mental conditions, including, firstly, beliefs as to 
internal and external mysteries (souls and gods); 
secondly, the mental attitude induced by those 
beliefs; and thirdly, the actions and conduct 
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dependent on both." Undoubtedly, religion 
possesses these three elements at least. Another 
mode of statement would bring out the central 
truth that there must be a cause adequate to 
produce belief in God, or a higher order of beings ; 
an attitude of reverence, awe, or worship with 
reference to this superior order of reality; and a 
social reaction involving commtmity of spirit, 
service, a cult or an organisation. That is, there 
is a divine, a personal, and a social element. It 
would be possible to unfold the true nature of 
religion by following any of these as a clue if we 
bear in mind that inner experience of a convincing 
sort is the vital consideration without which there 
would be neither belief in God nor social aflBliation. 
Hence the deeper question is. What arouses such 
experiences in men? We naturally regard this 
question at the outset from the human side. Thus 
narrowing the subject, religion may be regarded 
as the soul's relation to God from the point of 
view of inward experience. The inmost or decisive 
factor is i)eculiarly empirical. It is this that 
manifests itself in beliefs, in an attitude, in conduct. 
The conduct if complete would include the life 
of service and good works, the genuineness of the 
faith would be shown by the beauty of the works, 
and by the uplift of the heart in worship. 

We need not, then, search for a single element or 
doctrine such as that of a given theory of salvation 
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or an established mode of service. The important 
consideration is that religion springs from within, 
is essentially an experience which expresses itself 
through the upward look to God and in the out- 
going deed of service. Inner experience is distinc- 
tively mine because I apprehend it, because I am 
stirred by it, in contrast with any activity I may 
engage in for conventional reasons. He who has 
been touched by the experience speaks with con- 
viction, while other men borrow, criticise or 
merely accept. One has touched the reality of 
life, the others mistake the outward play for 
reality. Hence there is a sense in which the Hindoo 
is right: he knows who has communed with God 
in the inmost sanctuaries of the soul, a communion 
which in large measure surpasses all verbal ex- 
pression. The inner apprehension is the reality; 
the forms of service and thought in which the 
experience is expressed are the evidences that the 
reality has indeed been fotmd. There is an inmost 
centre where dwells this reality, a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life. This is the true 
source of wisdom, love, and power. He whom the 
Father has touched finds himself in that centre, 
and knows by the fruits of life that it is the real 
heart. 

To be sure, there are many stages of advance- 
ment from lower to higher, and stages of growth 
from the centre into the life of service; and we who 
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believe in religion are all somehow advancing at 
various points. But in all things there is both a 
spirit and a form, and we know when a man speaks 
from the centre in contrast with one whose thought 
however acute, is still of the letter. A man may 
see the law of life very clearly, and propound an 
excellent theory; yet if not touched at heart by 
love for God and man we notice a diflFerence. 
We require a great deal when maintaining such 
a standard, but we would like to select as our ideal 
representative of the religious life one who is not 
only qtiickened by love for God and who shows his 
love by his works in behalf of men, but who is 
also able to expound the law of the spiritual life. 
That is to say, at heart man is twofold in nature, 
there is both the understanding and the will. It 
is impossible to reduce these two, although one 
may, with Dr. Crothers, speak of "the understand- 
ing heart. " The word of wisdom or truth springs 
from this centre as truly as the deed prompted by 
love. If religious experience has begim to come 
in large measure, it will express itself both in the 
word that exemplifies faith or wisdom and in the 
conduct which verifies, supplements, or fulfils. 

The spirit in man is not colourless or of one 
quality, essence, or mode of action; but is man's 
inmost nature touched by heavenly life. The more 
deeply touched the more likelihood that the whole 
individual wiU respond. The spirit is the centre or 
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heart, the meeting-point of human and divine. 
If the eye be single at that point, the whole body 
shall be full of light. If that centre be strong, the 
spirit will rule both intellect and will, and whatever 
power man possesses will be dedicated to the uses 
of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is the divine side of 
the relationship, the cause or ground, the source 
of life. The human spirit is man in his highest 
moment of receptivity and responsiveness. The 
union is not concealed, as if the Spirit had stolen 
in as an enemy to man's will. The union is rather 
a relation from above, a descent into man, yet a 
descent which shows that the Spirit is already 
both within and above. The finite spirit begins to 
be distinguishable with the moment of responsive- 
ness. What we become aware of is the life we are 
prompted to follow as our own, not the great 
extensity of the Spirit reaching into eternity 
beyond. 

Regarding religion as an inner consciousness 
exi)ressing itself in an attitude towards God and 
man, we propose three tests of its value and reality: 
(i) its relationship to the spiritual nature and 
inmost life of man ; (2) its idea of God, for example, 
the view presently to be considered in terms of the 
"Indwelling Spirit"; and, (3) its relationship to 
social life and welfare. Inasmuch as religion 
pertains to the highest values, hence touches man's 
true nature, we have a right to employ " the under- 
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standing heart" to the full, unconcerned by those 
who discredit human reason. Without the inmost 
consciousness which bespeaks the existence of 
heavenly realities, the touch of divine love, reli- 
gion could not be. But unless we relate this 
experience to a source common to us all, we have 
no test of its objectivity. This consciousness, 
carried along within the heart as the highest test 
of the eternal values, transfigures our mundane 
existence and makes it infinitely worth while. 
There is, then, what some have called "the God- 
sense, " and the leaders in religion have i)ossessed 
it in high degree. Nevertheless, to "walk with 
God" is not all of religion. The corrective of 
undue subjectivity is found in the deeds wrought 
for others while thinking first if not solely of others. 
Salvationism may be selfish. One's idea of God 
considered by itself may be merely personal, 
psychological. Not until we emerge into the worid 
where all realities are social, the tests tmiversal, 
the reasons verifiable in common life, can we be 
wholly sure that we have found the Spirit. 

To undertake anything like a complete account 
of the relationship between the soul, God, and 
human society, we should need to begin with an 
idealistic conception of God as the centre of all 
purposes, the source of all life in a tmiverse so 
described as to provide full opportunity for human 
development to the point where religion appears 
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as the crowning phase of man's responsive nature. 
The statement above made concerning the nature 
of reKgion would then appear in its appropriate 
setting, the first thought being God's relation to 
man. We shall not, however, be concerned with 
the larger field save in a chapter devoted to the 
eternal values in which the divine Essence will be 
regarded as the source of the True, the Beautiful, 
and the Good. We shall assume that the best 
proof of the views here presented will be f otmd in 
the tjrpes of experience referred to, hence in the 
confirmatory life and thought of the reader, not 
in the mere argument. Having acknowledged 
that social life is in some respects the final test, 
we have every reason to take inward personal 
experience as seriously as possible, declaring that 
only by going to the centre of all life for himself 
shall any man know God. The reader will then 
understand in what sense we say that there is a 
respect in which the soul's relation to God is 
peculiar, ineffable. Each one who has stood there 
can give signs that he has been on holy ground, 
despite the fact that his experience is incommuni- 
cable. Thus we have something like a tmiversal 
standard in religion, yet each soul makes private 
acknowledgment. No one need be a mystic in 
making this sincere admission that inward feeling 
is the proof, for each is free to express his convic- 
tion in whatever creed he chooses, and to elect a 
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mode of life that proves its value by its fniits. 
This appeal is a direct witness to the presence of 
God as the supreme reason for religion, and it is 
final evidence over against any attempt to make 
religion an aflFair of doctrine. If the reader has 
thus in some measure found the Spirit, little 
reasoning will be required ; if he is still in search of 
evidence nothing short of life could ever supply 
the proof. Thus we admit at the outset the f aulti- 
ness of the human word, except so far as the reader 
compares it with his own vitally real inward ex- 
perience. 

Yet if our criterion be a true one the character 
of the life emerging from the centre thus touched 
from on high is a test almost as direct as the ex- 
perience itself. The responses that follow, the 
worship, the prayers, the discourses and good 
deeds will be signs of the degree of interior qtiick- 
ening, signs that each may read who has been 
touched as deeply. If the love of God has been 
truly aroused the love for man will follow, how- 
beit each will manifest it in his own fashion, and 
many will misread the signs because not looking 
for precisely that form of service. Each will 
worship in his own way, each will think in indi- 
vidual terms, that is, each one who keeps so in 
touch with the sources as to be true to the Spirit. 
We should expect differences of expression from 
the first moment a man tiuns from his adorations 
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and looks outward, since each has his gift, though 
from the same Spirit. Conformity we should 
hardly expect to find except so far as each acknow- 
ledges the same law, the same essence or love. For 
it is only the Spirit that is one, not the forms, not 
the gifts, surely not the souls manifesting them. 
The differences are to be welcomed, not sup- 
pressed. Each should be encouraged to be as 
faithful all along the line as at the centre in the 
initial movement outward. This would make of 
each stage in religious expression a new centre of 
life. 

Doubtless, something like this has been the 
case with great religious leaders, and it may have 
been very generally true of religion in its pristine 
stage. If true revelation is spiritual, if to be in- 
spired is to receive a spiritual word spoken in the 
ear in transcendent purity, there may be a sense 
in which the letter is remarkably close to this 
ineflfable revelation. Each one who has in some 
measure heard the inner word may by another's 
word from the same source be put back into the 
Spirit. Thus any scripture is inspired which 
serves as a sign to him who can discern its interior 
meaning, too great to be confined by the letter. 
Had we always read our scriptures in this way, we 
should have been led into the same relationships 
ourselves, and each would have been in his way a 
psalmist, a poet of ** the beauty of holiness. " Had 
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we retained otir hold upon the Spirit, we shotdd 
have prayed "in spirit and in truth," never in- 
dulging in vain repetitions. Even now we might 
worship and pray in spirit if we were to put otu-- 
selves back into the attitude of those who adopted 
the holiest of religious forms and uttered the best 
of prayers; for these sprang from the Spirit, each 
may be employed as if coming forth afresh from 
the heart. Thus provision is made for those who 
are not as yet able to ascend to the mount of 
vision. 

It is not for the devotee of silent worship any 
more than for the ritualist to declare his mode of 
worship the true one ; for all are true that sincerely 
manifest the inmost experience, and there might 
be as many churches as men if all reverenced the 
Father as Jesus bade men worship. Just how far 
out into the world of organised religion the Spirit 
extends would be difficult to say, save for each 
individual who should perchance carry the Spirit 
from his own centre. The essential is that each 
speak, live from the centre ; not merely in the letter 
or from the head. This is difficult even for the 
prophet, owing to the imperfections of human 
language, the conditions of the time, the worldli- 
ness of the majority of men, and the subtle in- 
fluences of human habit. Man delights in his 
intellectual powers and undertakes to make of his 
religion an affair of the head, even in the face of 
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all the warnings of history; hence his thought 
becomes formal, not to say proud and dogmatic. 
But religion was never meant to be exclusive. 
Every soul is sustained from the centre, and every 
one might be quickened in consciousness there. 

To live from the centre consistently, hence to 
be religious through and through, is to be aware 
of a guidance emerging from the sacred recesses 
and reaching into the whole of life. Naturally 
no man believes in such guidance until he has seen 
evidences of its utility. Yet any serious Christian 
can put to the test the declaration that the Father 
has provided for all our needs. We shall give 
considerable space in the following discussions to 
the evidences of this law. 

Thus to emphasise the inward light is not to 
minimise the special times and seasons which men 
have set apart for prayer, responsive service, and 
objective worship; or to ignore the creeds and 
institutions in which the religious life has been 
expressed. All these have their place. Yet there 
comes a time when the prayer that never ceases 
takes the place of occasional efforts, the silent 
prayer being expressive of the soul's attitude in 
acknowledgment of the divine presence. There 
comes a time when work and worship are identical 
and constant. That is to say, life becomes cen- 
tred once for all in the sources of all wisdom and 
power, no longer fluctuates between inner and 
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outer. There may still be reasons for withdrawing 
from the multitude, not because the soul has lost 
hold of the sources, but that one may be newly 
strengthened to meet a severer test of faith. Thus 
to know, to live from and rettim to the centre is 
to have religion in the profoimdest sense. 

To be religious in this sense is to find God, not 
as many seem to win belief in Him through a study 
of history; but through realisation of the divine 
presence now by means of an essentially practical 
type of consciousness. There is no longer a doubt 
whether or not God exists, whether one has really 
fotmd Him; since convincing experience brings a 
sense of possession that dispels all such question- 
ings. This realisational oneness with the Father, 
overcoming aU separateness, is in striking contrast 
with the painfully careful thought which so insist- 
ently qualifies religion that the believer scarcely 
dares to approach the heavenly throne. Yet, as 
we shall presently see, it does not lower the divine 
presence to the commonplace. This is not the 
oneness of mere objectivity, as if a person were to 
meet a stranger, become well acquainted with him, 
and thereby acquire intellectual sympathy; it is 
not a looking from oneself to another. One is not 
troubled by the objections of doctrinaires who are 
disturbed if we speak as if we were "parts of God, " 
or if we seem to overestimate the finite self by 
claiming that God is ''within." For one knows, 
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with the poet, that no language can overestimate 
the divine nearness. 

Closer He is than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet. 

To reaUse the presence of God in the modem 
sense is to start with God as the centre, reaUty, 
life; and to find oneself all anew as grotmded in 
His being, thinking only because of Him, living 
only through His life, loving because He loves. 
Hence one no longer thinks either in historical or 
in spatial terms, one tries to overcome the separate- 
ness which sunders man from his brother man. 
The centre of life and light from which one tries 
to live is not limited, finite; it is the Power that 
possesses all forms and individuals. To be there, 
think and Kve from there, is the goal of all endea- 
vour. But as finite beings, still more or less 
immersed in separate consciousness, we often 
wander and must recall ourselves. Moreover, we 
have a work to do in the world. Hence we need a 
method of development. Thus our definition of 
religion implies various interpretations of the 
divine nature, the human self, regeneration, medi- 
tation, service, and other aspects of the spiritual 
life to which we now turn. 



CHAPTER n 



UNIVERSAL FAITH 



WITHOUT doubt the most profoundly signi- 
ficant fact discovered through the study of 
various types of religion is the agreement in spirit 
and practical matters between people who by no 
means agree in doctrine. The wide worid over, 
such agreement occtirs, despite all differences in 
creed, nationality, custom, language, and tempera- 
ment. Converse long enough with the religious 
people you meet, or begin aright; and you shall 
find this common spirit, even when brought into 
discussion with those whose theology differs 
radically from your own. In fact, the most ar- 
dently controversial people are disarmed when 
approached in the spirit of love and good-fellow- 
ship, in an essentially himian attitude. Not tmtil 
theoretical considerations are brought forward or 
are allowed to trespass on the confines of personal 
sentiment do people stand apart. Granted a 
spirit of loving fellowship, polemic aloofness is 
overcome by common consent. There seems to 

z6 
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be tacit agreement with reference to essential 
matters, such as the importance of charity, for- 
giveness, love; the value of prayer, obedience, and 
worship ; the supremacy of personality, the beauty 
of the unifying conceptions of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. 

In all groups of religious devotees of consequence 
the man of the Spirit is found, the one whose sweet 
serenity, genial countenance, and simple faith 
lend august dignity to the assemblage. He is 
found among the Friends of both persuasions, 
amidst religious liberals as well as among the 
evangelically orthodox; and in the Orient as in the 
Occident. Intellectually speaking, he is too large- 
minded to be a partisan, while in conduct he sur- 
passes the righteousness of his sectarian brothers, 
and courageously goes outside of the fold to help 
men or women in need. If not broadly trained, he 
exceeds others at least in zeal and effectiveness, 
beautifying an uncritical faith by the power of a 
consecrated life. 

The man of the Spirit may, however, be a man 
of learning able to base his faith on wide-spread 
information concerning the religions of the world, 
or an original theologian of Schleiermacher's type. 
He is likely to have a strong sense of the presence 
of God and the nearness of heaven. He is the 
man of intuition in contrast with those who depend 
on external facts, institutions, and authorities; 
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he has preserved a simplicity of heart, a sponta- 
neity, a life comparable to that of the child in his 
best estate, but supplemented by deep experiences 
and mature thoughts. He is taught from within, 
and those who are led by him realise that he 
speaks from fulness of experience. Capable of 
propoimding an elaborate system, he is more likdy 
to hold a remarkably simple faith, a faith which he 
can make intelligible to the average man. If a 
great preacher, he dwells on a few principles, ever 
restated afresh with vitalising conviction. If a 
philosopher, he is imbued with a transcendent 
consciousness of God's being, a consciousness like 
that of Plotinus or Spinoza. The wide world over, 
these men of the Spirit discover the eternal reali- 
ties of religion anew, and do their best to lead men 
to the sources of divine love and wisdom. 

More generally speaking, one finds groups of 
people who place the first emphasis on the Spirit 
in contrast with the literalists who insist on right 
belief or rigorous acceptance of scriptural texts; 
those who think for themselves in contrast with 
mere followers. People of all types can be devo- 
tees of the Spirit, each group worshipping or serv- 
ing in its own way. They may be foimd in all 
walks of life and in various professions. Although 
speaking various tongues, and dwelling far apart, 
they bear such resemblance, spiritually speaking, 
that the principles of life and thought might be so 
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stated as to appeal to them all. That is, this 
would be possible by keeping constantly in view 
the one great fact that the Spirit unites, in con- 
trast with the human tendency to separate, draw 
lines of distinction, and insist on doctrines. This 
would mean the discovery of the universal elements 
with which each man may combine the particulars 
of his faith, not the attempt to settle on a final 
statement of special principles. The immediate 
interest would be unity, under the only standard 
ever likely to bring all religious men together, the 
standard of the Spirit. The venture would tend to 
break down distinctions on which zealous parti- 
sans insist, but it would lead to the day when men 
shall "worship in spirit and in truth. " 

In endeavouring to learn the essentials of the 
Religion of the Spirit, it will always be necessary 
to work from the idea of the Spirit down into the 
particulars of the faith in question; for example, 
in reading the Sacred Books of the East, in seeldng 
the spiritual content of Christian history, or taking 
one's clue from a special sect. In thus proceeding, 
one will naturally bear in mind that the farther 
men turn from the Spirit into particulars, creeds, 
and modes of worship, the more they differ. Hence 
one will seek the permanent amidst the transient 
elements of a religion like the Christian, passing 
by doctrinal controversies, and turning to the 
illumined men who looked far beyond local condi- 
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tions and laboured for the eternal verities. These 
men will prove to be concerned, not with a precise 
doctrine of the atonement, for example, but with 
the practical significance of the atonement in the 
life of one brought into fellowship with the Spirit. 
Thus the essential religious experience described 
without doctrinal bias will be found applicable 
to any case, in any age or dime. In the essential 
religion, love is always love, faith is a i)ower, peace 
a blessing, service a joy. In every case a certain 
attitude towards life is commended, there are 
disciples who aim to keep religion alive, to make 
it an aflfair of the Spirit. If a time arrive when the 
essentials are no longer cherished, but the creeds 
and ceremonials have become crystallised, the 
life centres elsewhere in new leaders who once 
more affirm the power of vitalising faith. Hence 
the hope grows that the universals of faith may be 
collected and systematised so as to be generally 
acceptable. 

Inasmuch as illumined thinkers independently 
formulate the same principles the world over, one 
infers that (i) religious truth is one, pertains to 
the same objects of faith, hence belongs to the 
same system; (2) human nattu-e and religious 
experiences as vehicles of truth are practically the 
same, although varjdng in type ; and, (3) there is a 
common source of such truth and such experiences 
in intimate relation with htunan nature. 
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Again, one finds emphasis put on a threefold 
principle of personality, a recurrence of the num- 
ber three, or seven, twelve, and forty; hence one 
concludes that there are principles in the cosmos 
on which such usage is fotmded. The same sjnn- 
bols are also found, such as water, light; also a 
tendency to trace corresi)ondences between spiri- 
tual states and natural conditions. The same laws 
are noted by widely separated men who apparently 
have never known one another, striking resem- 
blances are discovered between classic myths and 
sacred teachings, the myths of savage peoples and 
those of classic times. Profounder knowledge of 
primitive man and of the ancient prophets would 
bring into view the common traditions and concep- 
tions in some cases, while emphasising the under- 
lying sotirces beyond all traditions in others. We 
shotild then see why it is that reflective men, 
passing through similar experiences, discern the 
same principles, and state them in corresponding 
terms. The result would probably be more interest 
in identities and less in particulars. We should 
then learn to look for verifications of tmiversal 
faith, unconcemed with special claims in behalf of 
books said to contain the original revelation of all 
spiritual truth. 

It is reasonable to infer that among all peoples 
there is a quickening experience which leads them 
to take interest in invisible realities, and to clothe 
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their interests in certain beliefs. Experience is 
first in the order of development, and remains first 
in the order of reality for those who become reli- 
gious leaders. Or, as Professor James puts it, there 
is first a sense of need, then a feeling that the need 
is met; and a conviction that there is a higher 
order of being from which comes the supply. 
What the quickening reality shall be called is 
another matter. The conviction that it exists may 
lead to the organisation of religion, and a thousand 
consequences. The essential to keep ever before 
us is the quickening experience, so real, so deep, 
that it leads to conviction, to religious observance ; 
and finally to a type of thought bearing resem- 
blance to all similar expressions of the religious life 
the world over. 

If men would hold to the natural order of de- 
velopment, thinking first of experience, recollect- 
ing that practice precedes science, it might be 
possible to avoid doctrinal differences and build 
on the universal fotmdation. For the prevailing 
conviction would doubtless be that the Spirit 
moves upon all mankind, and that religion in all 
its forms is an expression of this divine activity. 
We should then recognise the Spirit as the starting- 
point of all true science, and explain religion by 
reference to it and to the particulars incidental to 
man in any age or clime. We should then imder- 
stand why it is that men of the Spirit respond to 
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others who have felt the heavenly touch, and we 
should possess a secure ground of universal agree- 
ment. Thus in accord spiritually, we might be 
broad enough to accept the differences of opinion 
which arise the moment men depart from this 
common groimd, and become concerned with 
their own formulations, as if thought came before 
experience. Furthermore, we might welcome the 
individual differences not merely through tolerance 
painfully acquired through the ages, but through 
genuine insight into the wealth of the Spirit mani- 
fested in all these types of thought. 

Keeping close to life, each of us would then 
indtdge in a preliminary reflection somewhat as 
follows : We awaken into experience as if in the 
midst of a river whose sources are at first unknown, 
but whose current ever sweeps us forward. Ex- 
perience is a twofold process taking place within 
us every waking moment. The external aspect 
of the experience informs us concerning events in 
the world arotmd. From that source we receive 
sensations, shocks and jars, pleasures and pains, 
commingled with events that report the physical 
conduct of our fellow-beings. The interior aspect 
of the process exhibits our responses to the in- 
coming activities, that is, our instincts, emotions, 
volitions. Our reactions are weU-nigh as involtm- 
tary as the events we witness in nature; because 
we are creatures of habit, passion, seldom regulat- 
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ing our responses. The most voluntary part of 
the reaction appears to be the reflective process 
which in mature life runs side by side with the 
interplay of external and internal events. That is, 
we find ourselves thinking about the whole situa- 
tion as the scenes shift and the reactions change. 
Looking on in wonder at the marvellous process 
going on within us, we begin to describe experience 
and to estimate it. Thus philosophy dawns, itself 
a gift of the experience of which we are at first 
unwitting spectators. 

The particular activities and reactions which 
we later single out under the head of religion are 
characteristics of a whole that is far larger. To 
understand the special interest we must know the 
whole. The prior consideration is that experience 
is in a sense the same for all, and all are spectators 
of the same objective tmiverse; because there is a 
single Ground of this great whole, and of the inner 
stream of activities. My part as an individual is 
to take cognisance of the activities produced 
within me, and of my responses to the world of 
events around, that I may learn the meaning of 
experience. 

When we find a central clue, we discover abim- 
dant evidence that spiritual experience is prior to 
doctrine. For example, Jesus comes forth into 
his public ministry announcing that the kingdom 
is "at hand," calling upon men to change their 
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mode of life, and show by their works that they 
have found the kingdom within. He leads the 
way by pursuing an ideal mode of life, by revealing 
its fruits, giving freely, quickening the most 
receptive to become disciples and "enter into 
life." The disciples, feeling the living touch, go 
forth with the word of life. Others feel the quicken- 
ing life from those who come into Jesus's presence, 
and heartily respond. Thus the new life spreads, 
with all the controversies and persecutions that 
beset the genuine follower of life in any age. 
Presently, it is the apostles who come into power, 
after a time the written word, still later the church. 
The new teaching spreads as far as the life carries, 
it is a living gospel as long as the evangelising 
work springs from the heart of experience. 

Throughout history the order of development 
is the same. There is* first the illumination of one 
or two, the calling of a few disciples, then the 
gradual spreading of the vital teachings. The 
prophet teaches by doing, by life, precept, and 
example springing from the heart; the immediate 
followers do the same, while the prophet is yet 
with them. But later the new faith is brought 
into contact with the world, conflicts ensue, for- 
mulated doctrines and systems are needed, and a 
definite institution is organised. Later still the 
system is deemed authoritative, as if it had been 
revealed in this its completed form, and men lose 
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sight of the sources. The letter is then put before 
the Spirit, the creed before experience, orthodoxy 
before genius ; and men neglect inner experience in 
their reverence for forms, ceremonials, and creeds. 
To be true to the universals of faith would be to 
remember that the basis of union is spiritual, eter- 
nal; while the differences are temporal, national, 
or temperamental. Each devotee might well be 
true to the principles which his experience has 
taught him, although seeking points of relationship 
with those whose convictions are different. In- 
dividual differences would then be welcomed 
and maintained, not combated or blurred. Local 
customs would also be preserved, just as each 
nation would retain its language. The particulars 
are essential to the universal and give it content. 
The diverse forms of expression could no more be 
sacrificed than the imiversal itself. The important 
consideration is insight into the imderljong reality 
thus variously expressed. "That which exists is 
One; sages call it variously," says the Veda. To 
know the one Being — ^that is the heart of the 
matter. Granted a tmiversal statement, each 
man should be able to recognise it beneath its 
transitory forms, making no attempt to convert 
others to his particular terminology; just as one 
may learn that as a man sows he must reap, noting 
many exemplifications of this law in the varied 
experiences of men. 
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Faith itself is a good illustration of the univer- 
sality amidst dififerences everywhere found in the 
religious life. Faith is unquestionably an element 
in all human experience : faith in nature, in law or 
system, in people, in God, a creed, or revelation; 
that is, dependence on a working principle which 
supplements our knowledge. Faith is bom in us 
through experience. We believe because we must, 
because we have been carried through many tribu- 
lations, because guidance has come at critical 
jimctures, and we have been abtmdantly provided 
for. At its best, faith is due to the quickening 
sense of the divine presence. It is our part to 
believe, to be willing to make an advance even 
when we cannot clearly see ; hence tmless we do our 
part we can hardly expect to receive rewards. 
Yet in the prof oimder sense tmless the gifts of the 
Spirit were bestowed upon us we should not believe. 
Thus faith is a reciprocal relation, tmiting us to 
God. Faith is belief in God, belief that He exists; 
and willingness to follow wherever we may be led. 
Any one may verify these statements, whatever his 
special creed. 

Thus, too, we all recognise that faith is a clue to 
practical life, proving its character by its fruits. 
It then voices itself intellectually and becomes a 
rational principle; tmites, gives integrity, appre- 
hends wholes, reveals essences, thus passes over 
into intuition; while experience reveals the verify- 
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ing details, makes good the mtuition. Faith also 
involves a certain grasp of the realities d life, a 
clinging to the ideal element amidst circumstances 
that seem to show that there is no ground for our 
hopes. Thus it is intuition quickened by faith 
which discloses the ideal order of being, makes us 
certain that there is a God. Nothing more im- 
presses us than to see people firmly holding to their 
religious faith tmder conditions that apparently 
make such trust impossible. At first thought, the 
sort of experience men are subject to in the world, 
with all its coldness and its greed, seems hard and 
cruel. Yet deeper insight shows that it is these 
conditions that supply the tests for faith, that 
without them faith could not be. The guiding 
principle throughout is the asstirance that the 
obstacles will not be too great to conquer, with 
divine help ; but that with the burden will come the 
power to bear it, in the darkness will be revealed 
the way of escape. 

On the divine side, faith means that there is a 
pathway of the Spirit, a regular alternation and 
development of inner experiences making towards 
ideal ends. The man of firm faith holds that this 
sequence of events, despite the fact that little is 
known concerning the future, is at least as sure 
as the coming and going of the seasons. By 
transferring his allegiance from external forces to 
the inmianent Spirit, he begins to live more con- 
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stantly for ideal values. Thus he becomes a man 
of the Spirit, awaiting the gifts and opportimities 
of experience. Unable to convey faith's essence to 
another, he is at least able to stand for what he 
believes, thus aiding others to make a similar 
venture in the name of faith. 

In our day, faith must be critical and construc- 
tive in order to meet new issues and problems. It 
is no longer possible to state a imiversal faith in 
merely intuitive terms, or as a mere matter of 
religious efficiency. It is necessary to show how 
faith is acquired, how the divine quickening is 
received, as nearly as we can tell. The acceptance 
of a revelation, or of any authoritative teaching or 
divine guidance, implies belief in powers capable of 
receiving such wisdom. This means that man 
enjoys a supremely significant experience. Man's 
belief in himself as an instrument is thus a sig- 
nificant factor in the acceptance of heavenly teach- 
ing. The human factors, such as temperament, 
language, nationality, together with the conditions 
of time and place, may seem inconsequential. Yet 
the light is in a measure coloured by the medium 
through which it shines, and we may learn much 
about the various doctrines in which people have 
clothed their faith by comparing the instru- 
mentalities. 

Sometimes we err by ignoring the agency and 
assuming an infallibility never intended by the 
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prophet or teaxdier. More often we call attention 
to the lamp, or laud it as if it were the only lamp 
that ever revealed pure light. The rational ideal 
is to remember that the divine light is first and 
last ; and that no lamp possesses wholly independ- 
ent power, while remembering that "the light of 
the world " is so rich in beauty that it needs varied 
lamps to reveal its glory. 

The truths in question are spiritual, and all 
revelation is of the Spirit. But the Spirit is clothed 
in language, and the language of the letter is 
instructive. Our philosophy of religion must 
include both the Spirit and the instrumentality. 
If we ignore the peculiarities of thought and 
language, we are likely to assume that our own 
ecclesiasticism is in every way superior. If large- 
minded we say: Here is one of the many systems 
which endeavour to reveal the Spirit, hence you 
may expect an organic message, but do not look 
for an exhaustive expression of divine truth; the 
imperfections of form are as significant as the 
excellences, and due allowances should be made. 

All who rise to the level of a world-view, eliminat- 
ing the peculiar and eccentric in their system, and 
emphasising the tmiversal, probably pass through 
preparatory experiences in which their attitude 
is decidedly narrow. There is, for example, a 
preliminary allegiance to a creed and mode of 
worship supposed to be final, hence espoused with 
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partisan zeal. Then there usually ensues a period 
of doubt springing from the questioning of a 
particular tenet, or the rejection of some belief 
plainly too narrow to meet the needs of men. One 
doctrine having been discarded, the rest are pre- 
sently examined ; hence a general reconstruction of 
faith brings about a complete transition from 
partisanship in the narrow sense to love for the 
imiversal and eternal. The result is a conception 
of religion large enough to include all mankind, an 
ideal of the spiritual life which includes all types. 
The devotee of a imiversal faith is thus recognised 
by a certain spiritual consciousness which implies 
dispassionate acceptance of men and women as 
brothers and sisters; a sense of the imity of life; 
an outgoing mode of conduct based on the convic- 
tion that all events belong in a single system ; and 
an insight into events and changes as they pass. 

In our day, the severest tests of faith centre 
about the modem critical movement. It is now 
customary to begin the inquiry into religion with 
an analysis of human nature, the principles by 
which rU is able to have experience and give a 
rational accoimt of it. The work of critically 
reconstructing human nature has been done so 
well that apparently every object of human belief 
can be stated in merely mental or human terms. 
The psychological content of religious faith has 
been analysed, and the workings of the mind 
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in religious experience appreciatively described. 
Meanwhile biblical criticism has taught us to 
look for the human equation at every point in our 
study of the scriptures. The capital result is a 
theory of man's religious nature so general and 
complete that it readily fits all types of experience 
and belief. Apparently, we need only know how 
the mind works in order to account for all the 
religions in the world, including Christianity itself. 

For xmiversal faith, however, all this rich addi- 
tion to our knowledge is contributory rather than 
final. No one can ignore it now that it is in our 
possession, yet the crucial question is the same 
as before. Why is it that men believe? How 
happens it that they are quickened? What is the 
cause of the compelling consciousness that heav- 
enly realities exist, that heavenly wisdom is 
vouchsafed to men, despite aU the imperfections 
of human nature, the limitations of language, and 
the variations of texts? It would appear to be 
far more important to possess a theory of the 
actual divine presence than a mere description of 
the way the mind ftmctions when it postulates 
realities in response to a native necessity. 

We must of course have a theory of human 
nature broad enough to compass "the varieties of 
religious experience" before we can intelligently 
study the great religions, or make a final estimate 
of revelation ; for it is first a question of religion in 
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general, whether deemed natural or supemattiral, 
and we cannot neglect the human conditions even 
in the case of the most authoritative teaching. 
Yet the psychologists who have thus far made a 
study of religion have displayed a singular fond- 
ness for religion in its primitive forms, as revealed 
in the lives of the "saints, " or in its alliances with 
psychical phenomena of odd types. Again, there 
is a tendency to conceive of it in terms so vaguely 
sociological that one misses the essence of religion 
as a distinctive experience. Why should we not 
include in our accotmt of the varieties of experience 
the tjrpe in which religion is identified with a high 
degree of insight and refinement, in which it 
springs from a weU-ordered life not beset by strange 
visions and eccentric beliefs? 

The same need of a criterion is emphasised if 
instead of turning to psychology we study religion 
expotmded by the adherents of the great faiths of 
the world; for the study cannot end with a com- 
parison of human tjrpes, as we mingle with our 
brothers from the Orient, noting afresh that man 
possesses a religious nature essentially the same 
the world over. We are left in a situation similar 
to that in which a psychologist like Professor 
James leaves us, when he has completed the de- 
scription of religious experiences in a fashion so 
splendid that we are embarrassed by a multitude 
of riches. Indeed, the situation is more embarrass- 
3 
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ing inasmuch as more factors must be taken into 
account when we have living representatives of the 
great religions among us. This is especially the 
case with people whose interest is religious rather 
than scientific. 

Thus far the general restdt of the new interest 
in Eastern religions is probably the desire to see 
the Hindoo with his turban and his silken robe, to 
hear the Swami intone his prayers, or converse 
with the Buddhist or Jain in order to see what 
manner of man he is. To be sure, much good 
comes from these opportimities; for there is a great 
difference between hearing or reading about a 
religion and actually listening to one of its leading 
devotees. Much information is gained thereby, 
desire for more knowledge of the great religions 
is aroused; and there is an increase of good-will 
that forbids hostile criticism of faiths other than 
our own. We have gained something if we now 
permit representatives of these doctrines to ex- 
potmd and plead for their views without fear that 
Christianity or the truth will suffer thereby. We 
have gained still more if we are undisturbed when 
these teachers seem almost to demonstrate that 
theirs is the tmiversal faith. If we sincerely believe 
that Christianity is the highest form of religion we 
must be prepared to make a far better plea for it 
than is now customary. 

The crucial question is this: Are those who 
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Ksten to expositions of the world's faiths able to 
discern what is universal and what accidental? 
Are they able to discriminate between curiosity and 
love for truth, between the fascinations of an 
Oriental personality and the doctrines which 
when shorn of subtle accessories must be tested 
by enlightened reason? Without doubt there is 
confusion of tongues at times, and it is to be seri- 
ously questioned whether the average observer 
derives more than a passing benefit. Moreover, 
few of these gatherings of religionists are suflS- 
dently representative to give even the well-informed 
an opportunity to estimate all the great faiths of 
the world. Those who organise such conferences 
may deem themselves non-partisan, and yet may 
give almost no hearing to one or more of the great 
religions. For example, Christianity may be 
almost wholly omitted, or may be represented 
either in decidedly liberal form or in strictly ortho- 
dox terms. Again, the majority of the auditors 
may deem themselves competent to estimate the 
religions of China, or the spiritual pantheism of 
India, when they are far from a genuine under- 
standing of the Christian faith which they are 
setting aside in favour of one of these doctrines. 

Other doubts arise when we reflect that the 
influence produced by nearly all religious gather- 
ings is essentially emotional. The Oriental reli- 
gionist who is supposably a mere lecturer on the 
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essential tenets of his faith is in reality a propa- 
gandist. The argtiment by which he seeks to 
prove that his is the universal faith is supported 
by an emotional appeal that is by no means so 
understood by the average listener. Hence the 
conference which was for the sake of the compara- 
tive study of religions turns out to be a devotional 
meeting with a pronotmced bias. All this would be 
different were the auditors trained in religious 
psychology, were they able to discriminate be- 
tween emotion and doctrine, between the play of 
personality and the force of an idea. To say this 
is not to question the religious value of an emotion, 
but to suggest that no experience is more subtle 
and complex. 

If we turn to the Sacred Books of the East, we 
may read the full text, judging for ourselves, 
discovering what portions of the teachings in 
question the lecturers have omitted. The more 
learned one is, the better one's knowledge of the 
various Oriental languages and systems of thought, 
the more profotmdly one can enter into the com- 
parative study. But where would it end? When 
could one arrive at a just estimate of all the reli- 
gions and philosophies of the world? Apparently, 
there wotdd be no end in terms of the letter. The 
only resource, if one would acquire a standard, is 
insight into the Religion of the Spirit. What one 
needs in order to possess this standard is not mere 
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knowledge of emotional effects and doctrinal 
dififerences, as important as such knowledge may 
be; but to be possessed by that ineffable conscious- 
ness which characterises the man of the Spirit. 
In a sense it matters little what the religionist's 
doctrine may be if he is touched by this conscious- 
ness. If religion is a life with him, if it be a life 
with you, each may respond to the other; and the 
silent language of the Spirit will say what the 
spoken word could never utter. What we need, 
therefore, is a conception of the Indwelling Spirit 
large enough and sotmd enough to cover all true 
cases of the Religion of the Spirit. 



CHAPTER III 



THE INDWELLING SPIRIT 



THERE are days in the cotintry in late summer 
and early autumn when a superabundant 
beauty is added to the wealth of nature. The 
spring with its new life and its rich promises for 
garden, field, and forest, has come and gone. 
The summer's work with the new vegetation is 
well-nigh accomplished, leaving only the harvests 
to be gathered. Days of intense heat, of rain and 
mistiness, have been interspersed with days of 
rare quiet, as the summer advanced. Meanwhile, 
we have gone about our tasks or enjoyed nature 
as best we could when occasion offered. But now 
dawns a period when, for those who are responsive, 
the days yield an over-element of life and beauty. 
Among the hills one calls them "moimtain days," 
days when the mere joy of living in the open and 
walking upon the heights is such that no other 
interest can draw the mind away. The glorious 
spectacle begins with the first beauties of dawn, 
when, in silent splendour and majesty, the moun- 
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tains stand forth in roseate light, or are purpled 
in the soft distance. One is almost as deeply 
impressed by the silence of this dawning of a 
memorable day as by the visible beauty. Under 
these ideal conditions one may witness nature's 
marvels tmdisturbed, while the transformation 
scenes give place to one another unheralded. Here 
in the solitudes this impressive panorama gives 
us the day. All day until sunset the marvels 
continue, scarcely interrupted by wind or cloud. 
Yet there is a mere handful of men and women 
present either to listen or to adore. Remote from 
the conflicts, the noisy enterprise, hurry and con- 
fusion of the world, this silent panorama goes 
forward to completion, the mists of evening gather, 
the crickets maintain their peaceful rhythms; 
and the display of beauty subsides into the still- 
ness and the darkness whence it was summoned. 

It is of this over-element revealed in majestic 
stillness that one would speak, so far as this tran- 
scendent beauty has its correspondence in the 
domain of the Spirit. Nature's spectacles are 
enacted every day and everywhere, every hour 
with nature is beautiful, abounding in interests 
and delights — ^for those who have eyes and ears. 
This is especially true in certain parts of our 
country, in a resourceful climate like that of New 
England. Yet somehow we await these surpassing 
days before we enter in fulness of appreciation into 
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the life and the marvels that are everywhere 
present. The rainy days are good for the soil, we 
admit, stdtry days must come; and we endeavour 
to pass through these with becoming patience. 
But we steadily anticipate the supreme days yet 
in store when autumn comes. It is much the same 
in the spiritual life. Like the glories of the morning 
light, spread over the landscape for the contem- 
plation of those who are prompted to rise early, so 
are the wisdom and peace, the majesty and love of 
God present each day and hour, each moment 
everywhere. Yet it is the supreme moment that 
gives the clue. We are in danger of losing the 
divine supremacy if we dwell on the mere uni- 
versality, emphasising the truth that God is 
everjrwhere at all times, in all forces and the lowest 
of conditions. By this imiversality we seem to 
say that God is merely the power of gravitation 
that holds all things in place, or the chemical 
affinity which binds all atoms together. Where 
everjrthing is equally good and divine, nothing 
calls for special mention. Where all are inspired 
there is no revelation. Well for us if we turn from 
the supreme to the commonplace, from the sum- 
mit's beatific vision to the valley^s darksome 
struggle. WeU if we turn from the revelation of 
the transcendent hour to the confirmations of our 
ordinary days, and of the varied experiences and 
utterances of men. Yet "without a vision the 
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people perish." Unless we preserve the faith in 
true reverence, there is a sense in which we possess 
no faith whatsoever. 

The Holy Spirit dwells in the entire race, speaks 
in all tongues, has been present in all ages; yet it 
becomes manifest by its own law. Unless we are 
aware of its descent upon the heights, we are not 
likely to detect its power on the plains below. To 
say this is not necessarily to sound a call back to 
the literal authority of a bygone time. The 
beauty of the living day is the genuinely surpassing 
beauty, and each must behold to know it. With- 
out the confirmations of the present the authority 
of the past is naught. Yet the truth in the greatest 
of voltimes and the life of the greatest teacher may 
aflford the highest standards for the thought and 
conduct of to-day. Hence it might be possible to 
overestimate the latest utterances. It should be 
possible to state the values of the ancient faith so 
as to be true to the vitalising teachings of the 
present. To find such a way is the purpose of what 
follows. 

When we speak of the Indwelling Spirit it is with 
several implications. God in the transcendent 
infinitude of His pure essence is the true over- 
element for which aU sincere men make allowances 
when they characterise the divine nature. Hence 
"the divine immanence" is a figure of speech, a 
tacit confession of ignorance. The Spirit is the 
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divine life or power going forth from an eternal 
Ground never exhausted by the tmiverse in any of 
its temporal or other forms. Thus the term 
"Spirit" becomes a workable conception adapted 
to the demands of our thought, employed now 
with reference to the entire cosmos, now with 
reference to the life in aU beings and things, 
throughout all time. In the latter sense the 
Spirit is the source of the tmiversal energy which 
science tells us is eternally conserved. Again, we 
speak of the visible tmiverse as the manifestation 
in objective form of the Spirit, taking care to 
distinguish between life and form. Out from the 
infinite wealth of the Spirit, we may then say, the 
evolving kingdoms of nature with their multiform 
species have come. More explicitly, the Spirit 
cosmically regarded is the aspiring, purposive life 
which not only quickens aU forms into existence, 
but sustains and carries them forward. The 
struggle for existence is not the ultimate cause of 
evolution. Environment is not the central factor 
in this progressive change. Nor can the first place 
be assigned to heredity, or the laws of use and 
disuse. Not even man in his greatest achieve- 
ments can be termed the creative power. The 
Spirit is the real eflficiency, it imbues all forms and 
modes of existence with life, imderlying the 
struggles through which the fit survive, stirring 
within the impulses that give rise to successive 
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adaptations. The cosmos is in no sense the pro- 
ducer or ground of life, but displays life because 
it is an expression of the Spirit. 

The Spirit as productive principle must be as 
rich, multiform in activity, and as highly special- 
ised as the resulting forms which have emerged 
into existence. At one end of the scale this gives 
us the cosmic forces, the electrons or elements, the 
nebulae, and the most primitive forms of life ; at the 
other, it gives us man with a mental life radically 
imlike that of his organism, and a spiritual nature; 
it gives us the genius, the prophet, the Christ. 
Whatever evidences we find of wisdom or purpose 
are expressions of the cosmic Spirit as it moimts 
through manifold levels. The Spirit is not mere 
energy, since there are higher forms of life to be 
taken into account, for example, instinct with its 
remarkable keenness, and illumined reason rivalling 
the heart; finally, the supreme fact that man, 
becoming profoimdly self-conscious, recognises 
himself as a child of God. The Indwelling Spirit 
is no whit lower than the highest of its manifesta- 
tions. Thus the highest is in a profound sense the 
rightful type by which to judge what the Spirit is. 
Forwards, upwards, everywhere around, the Spirit 
may extend, as the encircling atmosphere reaches 
out into the illimitable regions of space. But for 
us at least the clue afforded by the highest enlight- 
enment of men is the true one. 
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The Spirit is sometimes symbolised by the fight 
of the Sim everywhere spread abroad on the bright- 
est of days. Shining upon all, conveying warmth 
to each responsive cell in plant or animal, the solar 
energy superabundantly radiates far off into 
space. Marvellous first for what it reveals, fight 
is stiU more marveUous in itself. So, too, is the 
Spirit. Yet a ssnnbol so general seems hardly 
adequate to meet the facts of the individual fives 
of men, with the thought of personafity, on the 
one hand; and the thought of the inward shining 
of spiritual fight, on the other. Nor does the 
pantheism which adores nature as God prove 
sufficiently definite, since nature presents many 
and conflicting forces, sad and cruel as weU as 
noble facts; and pantheism fails to yield the re- 
quisite standard. The mysticism that asstimes the 
muty of seer and revelation with God is no less 
faulty; and while there is profound truth in some 
forms of mysticism, a mystical view of the In- 
dwelling Spirit is not what we mean. We may see 
God in everything, revere the Spirit everywhere, 
yet have a way of thinking which avoids confusion 
between the natural and the divine. 

If with ideafism as commonly imderstood we say 
that the tmi verse is "such stuff as dreams are made 
of," we make fight of this majestic cosmos, pro- 
foundly real in space and time, with the constancy 
and order of the solar system, with its long evolu- 
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tions, and its marvellous spectacles. True idealism 
may indeed give us the clue to the ultimate nature 
of the cosmos, but only so far as it is profoimdly 
true to the realities of space by passing beyond 
these to the Being in whom all such realities exist. 
Hence one would no longer say that the Spirit 
dwells "in" space, as if another power had first 
made the spatial world as a home for God; one 
would not speak of the visible tmiverse as God's 
body or organism, as if the cosmos were co-eternal 
with Him. The deeper truth of the Spirit's 
primacy would ever be before the mind. We 
should then say that God possesses an eternal 
world of self-manifestation because He is eternal, 
the first and last of beings ; His is the world, and its 
eternally conserved energy is life of His life, yet 
He is more. Thus we should say, not that He 
dwells as Spirit in the cosmos, but that the cosmos 
exists in Him. We might thus distinguish without 
separating, down to the lowest levels of animal 
life. His, then, is this little world of our organism, 
with its passions, its bondages, and sins. No deed 
so foul that we can truly know it apart from Him, 
no evil sentiment so vile that it is wholly indepen- 
dent. Yet no way of thinking is more erroneous 
than that which in any degree lowers the sanctity 
of the Spirit for the sake of showing that God is 
''in" all things. Not by praising the lower nature 
of man, or eulogising the responsiveness of the 
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sinner, shall we prove that the kingdom dwells 
with all men. The mere fact that all force is of the 
divine, that every function is divinely purposive, 
signifies but little: everything depends on the use 
and the connection. For, one insists, it is not the 
mere fact that the Spirit descends into the dark- 
ness so that even in the deepest places the divine 
spark is there, that is significant; but the great 
truth that the Spirit is the Spirit, and is from the 
heights. The pure white lily may grow out of the 
dismal swamp, but the glory is not in its environ- 
ment; and the moral is not that all things are 
beautiful. In order and degree from lowest to 
highest the Spirit exists. The higher in the scale 
the more significant. When the Christ is at last 
manifested to the Magdalene it is because she is 
already becoming the lily. 

What men mean, then, when they employ the 
term "Spirit," is that aspect of the tmiversal Life 
which is perceived in the higher moments, not that 
Life as a whole. In the cosmos at large there may 
indeed be a plan according to which great purposes 
are fulfilled, but this thought is brought near when 
God is spoken of as "Providence," with special 
reference to the inner life. This brings us to the 
conception of the Spirit held by those who believe 
in divine guidance. We have left the vast region 
of cosmic forces, too great for the himian mind to 
grasp, if one tries to form a definite conception of 
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the world-plan; and we have before us a view of 
the Spirit so intimate that the divine wisdom 
almost becomes personal in a special sense in the 
soul of each believer. For it is too general to hold 
that the Spirit is a guiding, sustaining Life at 
large. The Spirit is also individuated in each 
human soul. Each man is led along the pathway 
of life, with its vicissitudes, its depths and its dark 
places, but also its moments of illtunination. In 
this sense the Spirit is the immediate source of all 
inspiration, of all religious experiences, hence of 
the spiritual teachings of the ages. Its presence is 
acknowledged by the seers, poets, and prophets of 
all peoples and all lands. In thus speaking of the 
Spirit we seem to speak with the authority of so 
many in so many lands that the revered ages bear 
testimony through us, the ages that have known 
the seers of India, the devout mystics and Pietists 
of Germany, the Friends of England and America, 
and such poet-prophets as Emerson. 

The experiences which have led people to believe 
in the guiding presence of the Spirit have in many 
cases begtm in relatively simple impressions con- 
cerning future events, or warnings not to engage 
in a proposed undertaking. More definite im- 
pressions have at length come in regard to human 
character, "leadings" plainly pointing to the right 
course of action in instances where a number of 
people were involved, and guidances that indicated 
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the activity of higher powers. The precise nattire 
of these powers has perhaps been obscure for a 
time, and they may have been identified with 
supernatural agencies. More definite clues have 
then been discovered through intuition, "spiritual 
sight," and other "faculties" or senses taken to 
imply a superior phase of the human mind. Thus 
a psychological explanation has taken the place 
of a supernatural view. The remarkable corre- 
spondence between these personal presentiments 
and intuitions, and the promptings that came to 
other people almost simultaneously, has led the 
mind to an empirical view of the divine Spirit as 
somehow inclusive of aU these guidances. Thus 
has grown up the conviction that the guiding 
presence of God is the immanent source of the 
love which prompts man to serve, of the wisdom 
which imbues him in public and private utterances, 
leading him to speak better than he knows; and 
of the peace which sustains the soul and brings 
rest in time of need. The next advance has very 
likely come with the idea of a deeper phase of the 
self, receptive below the level of active conscious- 
ness, open to guidances and impressions, and 
subject to spiritual illtmiination. These considera- 
tions have suggested the idea of silent worship, 
or of a special mode of meditation adapted to the 
coming of guidances. 

These guidances are likely to begin amidst 
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experiences of a personal nature, hence subject to 
confusion with selfish inclinations. In due time, 
however, they prove their superiority by a certain 
elevation of feeling, by their disinterested charac- 
ter, and the relation they bear to the welfare of 
others. Moreover, one acquires the habit of re- 
ceptivity under conditions that become hallowed. 
Thus by reverential association through years of 
thought and experience the mind acquires a 
conviction that the Spirit is actively present in 
these leadings and guidances. This idea of the 
Spirit's presence is strengthened by the reflection 
that there could be but one source of wisdom, and 
that this source must be accessible to all souls. 
This conception is obviously different from mysti- 
cism, since these guidances are not said to come 
amidst emotional ecstasies or visions, but through 
inward calmness, and without any confusion of 
thought between God and man. It differs also 
from spiritism, since it impKes the immediate 
presence of God; although some of the guidances 
may indeed come through the ministrations of 
angels. Again, this view is distinguished from 
others by the very practical nature of the deliver- 
ances said to bear the authority of the inward 
Ught. 

Is such a view suflBdent? Is there in the litera- 
ture of the subject a sufficiently clear characterisa- 
tion of the divine presence to afford a criterion? 
4 
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Does the individual believer in divine guidance 
possess an adequate standard so that he can tell 
whence the Spirit comes and whither it goes? To 
raise these questions is to be thrown back for the 
moment on the witness of the Spirit in each soul, 
since there is no evidence so sure in the last anal- 
ysis as the surpassing experience which inspires 
belief. It would be out of the question to adduce 
absolutely convincing evidence, supposably suffi- 
cient to persuade one who has never believed in 
divine guidance. But the same difficulty besets 
any one who tries to convince another of the cer- 
tainty of religious conversion, or the truth of a 
given Christian doctrine accepted on the basis of 
years of experience. As matter of fact, there are 
long processes of hallowed association connected 
with every form of belief in God. Only through 
appreciative insight into these experiences can 
one understand their persuasive power. We may 
confidently say that the experience of the presence 
of God through acknowledgment of the inward 
light is one at least of the great approaches to a 
universal standard. 

In this experience there is undoubtedly a certain 
uniqueness, since no one else can discern precisely 
what you and I perceive when listening in reveren- 
tial solitude, or when a guidance flashes into the 
mind out of all apparent connection with the 
thoughts most active at the time. There is a 
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corresponding uniqueness in all deeply religious 
experiences, and a sense in which one may right- 
fully call such experiences incommunicable. It 
is this ineffable element which constitutes the 
supreme reality of religion, and is the ultimate 
test in contrast with any appeal to dogma or to 
external authority. All that is required is the 
right statement of this surpassing evidence in the 
light of other aspects of the religious life. 

Granted this clue, I ought to be able to proceed 
outward in my thought, carrying this transcen- 
dent memory of the Spirit's presence as the test of 
all that is worth while. No sentiment would then 
be so trivial or commonplace that it could not be 
taken as a partial clue. Each little act of service 
that appeals to the heart might be taken as a sign, 
and in infinite ways one might connect daily 
life with the thought of God. In this way 
one could entirely disprove the notion that to 
believe in the immediate presence of the Spirit 
is to be vague. God's presence would be thought 
of as bearing the most intimate relation to the 
hours as they pass, while each hour of human 
responsiveness may be made replete with faith 
and love. 

Is the Spirit as thus present more real than in 
the forms through which God spoke to mankind 
many centuries ago? Assuredly, because pre- 
sented life is for us the most real fact, and without 
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it no truth can be confirmed. As James Martineau 
puts it, 

divine relations are living relations . • . they are not 
among things historical that have been and are not, 
but pertain to souls now on the stage . . . wherever 
the struggle of moral life is fresh and strong, and a new 
generation joins the fight, there is the field and fer- 
vour of God's Spirit. . . . Not that the old memorials 
of Him are other than sacred, too. In the past also 
He dwelt, when it was present: but of that only secon- 
dary vestiges remain, while the first-hand Reality is 
here. 

All truth grew out of experience in the first place, 
and the utility of truth is found in its power to 
explain experience. Moreover, each individual 
acquires through experience the elements of convic- 
tion which make truth such for him when he puts 
it to the test. Thus the revealed word, otherwise a 
dead letter, becomes a living reality through the 
present experience and thought of the individual. 
Again, the Spirit asstmies new forms in each age, 
or is at least apprehended in new terms; and the 
truth of to-day may have tmique value for us just 
because it is for to-day. Hence there is far more 
for us to do than merely to expound the estab- 
lished truths of old. The truth of to-day is not 
given by way of mere comprehension of the truth 
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that went before. It would seem wiser to turn our 
eyes forward, with the realisation that in a pro- 
found sense spiritual truth is still in the making. 

The living Spirit is the first of considerations. 
It is more than all its modes and types. The 
forms left behind are mere crystallisations, unless 
we take them as clues by which to test the living 
whole. They are comparable to the ancient geolo- 
gic remains which men trace back to the time when 
the earth was molten in order to explain the as- 
pects of the earth to-day. More to me is the living 
Essence surpassing definition than the formulation 
insisted upon as the only true one. It is our con- 
cern to show that the Spirit is a surpassing Life, 
larger in the marvellous present, with its heritages 
from the sacred past, than in any previous age. 
Possessed of this clue^ we may well look with 
expectant eyes for signs of the Spirit's moving 
presence amidst social issues just now touched 
with life. 

Shall we then take our clue from creative evo- 
lutionism and declare that change is the ftmda- 
mental concept ? Shall we say that God progresses, 
that He is ''in the making"? It seems not only 
tmnecessary but impossible to make this assertion. 
The wise men of the ages are in impressive agree- 
ment on this point. God in His transcendency is 
the immutable groimd of all life, power, intelligence ; 
He is one in type, character, will, purpose ; constant 
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in all creative attributes, the master of eternity, 
not the product of time; and the divine energies 
are not exhausted, nor are they increased by crea- 
tion. God in action as Spirit, immanent, all-im- 
buing, is the same immutable Being yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. What we call "time" is 
simply the marking off, part by part, of the 
whole. What we call "progress " is the successive 
manifestation through difference of the one 
Identity to which nothing can be added, from 
which nothing can be taken away. That which is 
conserved is of more value than that which is 
spent. The eternal truths of the ages need no 
further proof. Love will always be the greatest 
gift. Out of God's permanency all life perennially 
comes, it is the divine "over-element" which 
beautifies all things in this worid of time and gives 
to them their value. 

We as men know the Spirit through the progres- 
sive experiences of the race, the changing modes 
which reveal the same Essence. Otu* concepts are 
living, generative, if they represent the divine 
Essence through these its varied manifestations 
in the race. We need both the new, fresh revela- 
tion of the eternal values, and the confirmations 
gathered by a study of the ages. We need both 
the precise, scientific conceptions which ever more 
persistently seek to co-ordinate all the facts and 
laws of the great cosmos, and the poetic values 
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which supplement these by yielding visions of the 
surpassing whole. The Spirit has as many forms 
of manifestation as there are types, orders, degrees, 
in the cosmos; as many types in the realm of 
aesthetic, moral, and spiritual values as men of 
insight discover. To look from above is to find 
the Spirit descending through all forms, actuating 
men, attaining far-off goals through age-long 
processes ; to look from below is to find men moving 
forward in groups toward these same ends, with 
here and there an individual consciously dedi- 
cated to the eternal values. The Spirit from above 
individuates, quickens, guides; man from within 
receives love and wisdom as if the life were his 
own, and proceeds to do his work. In this union 
God and man are made complete, as if each 
existed alone; since nothing interferes with the 
divine purposes, and yet man is free both to pro- 
duce or to wander into the by-paths of experience. 
The terms "above" and "below," and all that 
imply separateness, are thus mere figures of speech ; 
for that Essence is more truly within than above us, 
is ever "here," whatever changes time may bring. 
Our thought is never more than half -true imless we 
make large allowances for the ineffable "over- 
element" which surpasses all our concepts, yet in 
a highly intelligible sense is the true basis of them 
all. 

The conclusion naturally is, Let each who is 
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gifted ascend the mount of the Spirit, adoring in 
reverence and receptivity, seeking the universal 
Essence which men express in various ways; let 
each revere his gift, making himself proficient that 
he may portray or symbolise the Spirit as befits 
his vision; let all produce who can, realising that 
expression or service in all its forms will be fur- 
thered by the productions of those who are creative ; 
let those who interpret do it reverently, remember- 
ing that it is constructive work that avails; let all 
others follow according to their light. Thus if all 
do their part down to the least gifted, who merely 
echo a brother follower, we shall have spiritual co- 
operation. Then no one need ask what the Spirit 
is apart from its manifestations, for it will be seen 
that the Spirit is in truth what all these gifted ones 
reveal. 

There is plainly a great difference between 
regarding the Spirit as creating through the chang- 
ing conditions of to-day and placing the emphasis 
on such conditions. If we dwell on the conditions 
as such, we are likely to become anxious, like those 
who become absorbed in the wrongs of the existing 
social order so that they scarcely think of God at 
all. The time-server is as far from the truth as the 
theoretical believer in the eternal values who has 
divorced those ideals from the world. What we 
need is a vision of the Spirit working through the 
changing conditions of the day. We need to put 
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matters in the right order, beginning with the 
Spirit's method of creation, the lessons of history, 
the meanings of human experience viewed in the 
light of spiritual ideals. First find the Spirit on the 
mountain-top, then cany its standard into the dark- 
est vaUey below. This standard should generate 
an effective consciousness leading to constructive 
work, it should lead to the love which is eager to 
reveal to men the inner dues to the Spirit's presence. 
By the surpassing consciousness of the presence 
of God one means a life active within the sotd to 
which each may refer in his own way as to a stand- 
aid that tests or measures every issue submitted to 
it. The standard is not like a measuring-rod, for 
that would suggest the crystallised form or dogma. 
It is not a mere voice, as if the utterance of to-day 
could wholly displace the great teachings of the 
past. Nor is it an authority vested in a person or 
institution. The Indwelling Spirit is not the mere 
energy we feel in the organism, or the life we are 
made aware of in the mind. Yet God dwells 
wherever these forms have undertaken to represent 
the Spirit. We could find the divine wisdom even 
in the rock, had we the due. The central due is 
not the universe of rocks, trees, animals, and plane- 
tary forces; nor any one of these inner activities 
of which man becomes aware. Yet the same Life 
whidi, starting at the primitive levd, expressed its 
law and wisdom through successive stages of 
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evolution from electron and nebula to man, is 
even now active within the individual and society. 
This Life moves from lower to higher, from within 
outward. The higher we look the more directly we 
enter into relation with this Life. The higher its 
utterance through the prophets, the greater its 
deed through the man of service, the more central 
must be the confirmatory experience on our part. 
To test, confirm, or realise, is to put ourselves in 
living relation with the same Spirit that wrought 
these deeds. This need not imply the exaltation 
of the finite self, as if one's own present experience 
were higher because coming later. Truly to 
possess the standard is to be lifted above self, 
while realising that through human selves the 
Spirit is made manifest. Truly to possess it is to 
know why the wise ones agree that in the conduct 
which reveals love to God and men the supreme 
test of spirituality is met. Hence in a word one 
can say, The divine love is the surpassing presence, 
the criterion of heavenly reality. He who is truly 
ready to let that perennially productive Love 
create within him anew, who is prepared to accept 
whatever may follow, is best able to know God 
to-day. Love comes first, then the idea, the will, 
the conduct or social expression, ever leading from 
within outward according to the law of life. The 
surpassing Reality lives in us, loves and achieves 
through us — this is the great law. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE CRITERION 



IT is natural for the student of the religious life 
to be absorbed in one great consideration, the 
life of devoted service to humanity in behalf of 
righteousness and the love of God; for righteous- 
ness, or the Good, is the greatest of the eternal 
values. Hence in a study of the Religion of the 
Spirit he would look for a discussion of well-known 
types of religious experience or special phases of 
the spiritual life, such as prayer and worship. 
But we are in quest of a universal standard, and 
the investigation which takes its clue from the 
surpassing presence of the Spirit must work down- 
ward from the highest universal principle to an 
explanation of various tjrpes of experience and 
thought, one of which is religious. We must 
therefore be at home in the largest field of thought 
in order to delimit the special sphere within which 
there are particular experiences to explain. The 
artist and the scholar would remind us of this 
larger interest, if in our zeal for righteousness we 
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should forget Beauty and Truth. All men live in 
the same cosmos whether interested in the True, 
the Beautiful, or the Good; and the cosmos is de- 
scribable in universal terms without regard to any 
special interest. No man however spiritual can 
escape from his cosmos, and his spiritual life, if 
profound, bears relation to all matters that are 
fundamental. This larger view is especially im- 
portant in our time, since certain critics have 
assured us that religious experience is not a clue 
to the ultimate reality of the universe, but is solely 
a question of " the conservation of values " precious 
only to those who lead a subjective life. 

Disengaging our thought for the moment from 
the surpassing presence of the Spirit as known 
through religion, let us penetrate further back into 
the realm of the eternal values. To turn to it as 
Plato regarded it, for example, is to adopt a line 
of thought not yet sure that there is a God in the 
personal sense; but to contemplate an assemblage 
of essences, archetypes or values whose chief is the 
Good, Plato conducts his readers through a long 
journey up the mount of perfection, guiding them 
by the light of reason, himself a profoimd believer 
in systematic thought. Not until the journey is 
nearly at an end does he remind the lover of wis- 
dom that the Good can only be discerned "with 
difficulty,** in a beatific moment in which reason 
itself is outdone by a surpassing insight. All 
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through the greatest literature of idealism, in the 
supreme verses of the poets, and the last word of 
the painters, one finds a similar admission. These 
men of genius are as deeply impressed in their way 
as the religionist in his. Yet they clothe their 
thought in wholly different terms, and some 
scarcely venture into the field of religion at all. 
What we need is a sympathetic insight into these 
several modes of discerning the eternal values. 

Let us say, then, that there is a universal Essence 
which various men intuitively apprehend in their 
own manner, each according to his gift ; some with 
a philosophy of the Essence, others with a religion, 
still others by producing works of art in a region 
sacred to Beauty. Let us remember that these 
men may be so diverse in type that they may not 
understand one another, the devotee of Beauty 
working at his art as if the Good and the True were 
nought, the lover of the True tmmindful of the 
Good, and the disciple of the Good passing by all 
others save his fellow-disciples. Great work is 
done in the world by men thus tmmindful. There 
is no necessary connection in the temporal world 
between the arts, the sciences, and religion. Not 
until we ascend to the level of the eternal do we 
draw near that Essence which is the same in all. 
Yet, whether mindful or not, the painter, for 
example, apprehends this Essence through the 
perception of beauty of form, line, colour; and 
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portrays his perceptual imagery on canvas in 
accordance with his training or genius. There 
are many degrees of attainment in this realm, to 
be sure, and one need not look for widespread 
recognition of Beauty in this its universal sense; 
but in a Michael Angelo one finds conscious recog- 
nition of the eternal values. Again, the musician 
enters into relation with the Essence in his special 
way, representing his insight and emotion through 
sound, developing his theme in accordance with his 
own art. The result in the case of a Beethoven 
symphony, for example, is a marvel of harmony 
lifting the sotil out of the temporal, and bringing 
the great Essence unspeakably near. The scholar 
seizes the universal Essence as law, order, system, 
working out his insight with reference to the solar 
system, to human history, or the explanation of 
long processes of development in nature. The 
preacher or prophet gives forth his thought with 
special reference to righteousness. The poet is 
inspired as poets are wont to be, singing as his 
muse enables, mayhap symbolising the eternal 
Essence itself. The philosopher is explicitly 
concerned with this Essence, and in the case of 
Plato we have one who is at the same time thinker, 
artist, and poet. 

All these, as truly as the poet, are "bom and 
not made." There is a kinship between them 
which the world seldom suspects. Those who 
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apprehend the eternal values never dwell apart in 
worlds of their own, whatever the temporal appear- 
ances may be, but all live in the same world, are 
touched by the same Essence, and represent it with 
diflEerences of emphasis. Hence the greater the 
insight the more a man tends to be at once artist, 
poet, musician, thinker, prophet ; although he may 
not produce in visible form in more than one field. 
The sculptor laboiuing at his block of marble, or 
the scholar analysing minute chemical processes, 
may be as truly worshipping as the religionist. In 
a sense the only one who stands outside of them 
all is the philosopher, consciously seeking the 
rationalised universal. Philosophy has sometimes 
been disparaged as the most abstract of subjects, 
hence the universal has been thought of as an 
empty essence; but we are speaking of the true 
philosopher who, with Hegel, knows that the 
tmiversal includes the content of all individual 
spheres and particular facts. 

The imity between the arts and sciences may b^ 
approached through what we call taste, or "good 
taste." What does the lover of Beauty mean by 
taste? Both the artist and the exponent of 
aesthetics would find it extremely difiicult to say. 
Yet both know what they mean till asked to define 
taste or Beauty. 

Whatever else taste may mean, it is at least that 
subtle power of perception which enables a man 
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to tell what is beautiful in the world of pictures, 
statues, buildings, in such a way as to classify 
according to types and standards of fine art. It is 
not a mere expression of technical skill, for people 
possess it in considerable degree who do not paint 
or design. It is not merely intellectual, but is 
partly a matter of that vague quality known as 
"feeling." An artist will be able truly to appre- 
ciate and accurately to portray beautiful forms 
who is yet unable to give the reasons for his "feel- 
ing." In technical knowledge he may be widely 
developed, hence precise and definite in all that he 
does; nevertheless, at the point where "the divine 
fire" bums most brilli^tly his thought may pass 
into the realm of feeling, totally unable to account 
for itself. What he knows is that he possesses 
taste and that it makes its appreciations known 
to him. He can only infer what it is by what it 
accomplishes, and this is ordinarily the utmost we 
know about the choicest possessions in life. 

Those who possess taste in large measure with 
respect to painting, for example, may be gifted 
in other arts, hence they may be able to pursue 
Beauty into various regions, apprehending it in 
the realm of sound as well as in the realm of colour. 
Just as the painter judges by the subtle power 
known as "taste," endeavouring to attain an 
adequate standard with respect to his art, so the 
musician produces and criticises according to 
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unwritten laws involving aesthetic values. In a 
somewhat analogous way the man of science in- 
vestigates and analyses through years of research, 
proposes hypotheses, and applies scientific tests, 
all the time keeping before his mind the standard 
of the universally demonstrable proposition. He 
aims to achieve results which the competent will 
accept because these correspond with dispassionate 
reason. His grand achievement is a work of art 
as well as a gift of the spirit of truth. It is achieved 
by fideUty to the subtle something denominated 
"taste" with reference to Beauty, but called "in- 
sight" with regard to the True. 

The master in any field works according to 
methods which all employ who are gifted with the 
creative spirit. Creative work involves, for ex- 
ample, a certain perception of values, relationships, 
lines, and tones; an insight into universal forms, 
laws, ends, ideals; and a definite clue or theme, 
a group of images or ideas employed in the realisa- 
tion of the specific task. The creative spirit 
relates a man to the imiversal in such a way that 
he not only reproduces in consciousness or visible 
form, but also produces new combinations by 
imbuing them with his own individuality. How- 
ever great a man's appreciative feeling of the 
immediate values of things, he must produce in 
order to make his insight complete, and attain 
sure knowledge; for real knowledge means com- 
5 
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mand of details and parts, involves both analytic 
and synthetic insight. Hence the thinker must be 
as able to detect minute shades of meaning as the 
artist to discern fine shades of colour and infinitesi- 
mal values of form. The creative master thereby 
gains insight, as it were, into the heart of creation, 
leams how the imiversal Essence can be the same 
and yet different through the almost indiscernible 
changes of time. To gain this vision in something 
like a imiversal sense is to be able to pass beyond 
the diflEerences which ordinarily separate the arts 
and sciences. 

The lover of Beauty is free to follow where he is 
led, unhampered by the obstacles which have often 
beset the lover of the True. If he chance to live 
in the Middle Ages, he is supposed to select reli- 
gious subjects; yet even then, "when art was still 
religion," the painters and sculptors of renown 
were remarkably free. In ancient Greece, the 
philosopher could pursue truth wherever it led 
him, howbeit one of the greatest suffered martyr- 
dom. Then came himdreds of years when wisdom 
had to serve the Church or cease to function. The 
enfranchisement of science began with Copernicus, 
Galileo, and the other lovers of the nature of 
things who had the courage to break with ec- 
clesiastical authority. Since the dawn of evo- 
lutionism in our own time thought has been 
almost wholly free, so free in fact that science 
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and philosophy have contributed a new foundation 
for reKgion. 

It requires very little knowledge of history to 
show that religion, hampered by ecclesiastidsm, 
has lagged several hundred years behind the times. 
The attainment of universal insight in the field 
of religion is long postponed because religion, 
unlike the arts and sciences, clings to its eccen- 
tricities and peculiarities, and worships not only 
tradition but crystallised theology and several 
types of authority. The motives that prompt men 
to seek its shrines are mostly private and local. 
What men want is individual comfort and personal 
salvation, and they readily accept a creed which 
promises these. When tribulation ceases for a 
season, it is an easy matter to return to worldliness. 
What is true for practical ptirposes is ordinarily 
true enough for religion. Hence there is little 
incentive to thought. Even in the theological 
schools thought is ordinarily checked if it venture 
outside of established lines, and the theologian 
seldom follows truth wherever it may lead, lest his 
doctrines be endangered. To preserve the system- 
atic faith intact is the ideal, and science is deemed 
a more dangerous enemy than the arts, or the 
world. 

Meanwhile, religion is often allied with the 
abnormal or ecstatic, or with some new cult whose 
standards repel the intelligent. If free from these 
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matters, religion may become smilingly compla- 
cent or aesthetically crystallised. Its golden age 
is always in the past, and innocence is more highly 
esteemed than wisdom. Again, it is so devoted to 
the life of feeling that no one dares to abstract it 
from the privately personal. Thus religion is 
supposably for children, weaklings, and the self- 
centred. The man of power and thought turns 
elsewhere, the churches languish ; and it is only by 
dint of long persuasion that people are convinced 
that religion may also exist for the mature mind in 
a healthy body^ The time may come when its 
devotees will care so little for creeds, rituals, and 
dogmas, so far as these sunder the world into 
factions, that we shall enter a stage of freedom 
comparable to that already attained by the sciences 
and arts. 

The religious worker is in a measure as much a 
specialist as the painter working at his easel, or 
the astronomer gazing at the stars. To be touched 
by the Essence and to show the fruits appertain- 
ing to righteousness are of course the paramount 
matters. But religion need not end here. There 
may be a science of things spiritual, founded on 
insight into the Spirit and imhampered by any 
particular creed. Thus as the artist proves his 
insight by what he portrays, so the religionist 
in varying degrees of regeneration might prove 
his until a time shall come when imiversality of 
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religious insight will be taken as the standard. 
The sectarian differences will then fall into ob- 
livion, and all men will esteem it a privilege to 
"worship in spirit and in truth. " 

We may gain some inkling of a universal reli- 
gious criterion by once more turning to the arts 
for an illustration. No one who has appreciatively 
listened to a master tenor or a rare soprano, one 
of those exceptional voices that create a world of 
beauty amidst the din of ordinary singing, can 
ever forget the master. The same is true of the 
unexcelled performance of a symphony by the 
greatest of orchestras. In a measure the rendering 
of an oratorio produces an equivalent impression, 
the music of an organ called forth by one whose 
soul is manifest in his work, or the wondrous 
harmonies of the piano summoned into being by 
the master hand. Almost involuntarily the memo- 
ries of these red-letter days in the world of music 
combine to form a standard of all that is best in 
that world, even though one have no technical 
skill or power of musical expression. In a lesser 
degree, there is a corresponding consciousness with 
respect to things reUgious, generated by the 
memory of the exceptional sermon, the reading of 
scripture by one of those persons who deeply 
realise the spirit of what they read, or the unusual 
service in which music aids religion in entire keep- 
ing with the thought. In imagination at least one 
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can consider what a religious service must be in 
order to equal in value the rendering of a Beetho- 
ven symphony. Thus idealism, building on what is 
actual, acquires a test equivalent to that of taste 
in the fine arts. In a measure we all judge in this 
manner. In some such way, also, we bear the 
memory of unselfish deeds we have witnessed or 
read about, cherishing the blessed presence of the 
doer as a suggestion of pure virtue. Thus we 
acquire an intuition concerning the eternal quali- 
ties of religion, supplementing present experience 
by idealisations of scriptural scenes and personages. 
The intellectual element of the criterion we may 
suggest by a brief reference to enlightenment in 
general. 

In all men, whatever their vocation, there are 
differences according as they are or are not en- 
lightened. To be enlightened, let us say, is to 
meet life reflectively, reproducing it in thought 
according to universal principles. The enlightened 
man knows things at first hand, and creates them 
anew by the impress he puts upon them. Nature, 
for example, means something to him over and 
above the mere facts gathered by general reading ; 
and when walking over the country, encountering 
new conditions, or observing varying phenomena 
he is able to interpret what he sees according to 
principles by no means obvious on the surface. 
He uses books but is not limited by them. He is 
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dependent on people, but also lives in a world of 
his own. He is able to take a dispassionate view of 
a situation. At home in his own mind, he knows 
his own intentions and hence has a purpose. In 
his relationship with others he tries to discern the 
heart, to judge by motives. Taking up his position 
in the inner life, he looks out upon the world with 
philosophic repose. He is keenly aware of the 
fact that human interests are for the most part 
allied with the impulses, feelings, and other vital 
exi)eriences which actuate men ; yet he knows that 
reality is truly known through thought. Is it not 
I)ossible for such a man to be typical of religion in 
its nobler estate? 

Psychologically, this centre of enlightenment 
may be described as the point of direct apprehen- 
sion of experience, the feeling-point, the psychical 
immediacy which makes life imiquely individual. 
It is also the point where the self reacts upon the 
world of its experience, where experience and 
thought emerge into will and become conduct; and 
where experiences change in t3rpe from physical to 
moral and spiritual. Every one has such a centre 
within him, for all men react upon the world in 
some fashion. But not all know it, not all recognise 
the world of reflective self-consciousness. To 
know this in profound degree is to be an idealist, 
to be engaged in the process of interpreting the 
universe. To know it in another form is to be 
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an artist, poet, or scholar, as we have already 
seen. 

There is a sense in which to possess and know 
this centre in a religious manner is to possess it in 
the fullest degree in the world. For one may be 
poet, musician, thinker in a manner such as to be 
far more than these; hence in thought, attitude, 
and work, to lead a life inspired by the conviction 
that God as source of all wisdom and power really 
exists, heaven is a fact, immortality a surety. 
This conviction will be made manifest by an im- 
pressive constancy far removed from the ordinary 
fidelity to religion. Intellectually, it will be shown 
by a persistent yet trustful attempt to tmderstand 
the conditions and laws of life with habitual ac- 
knowledgment that all efficiency is from God. In 
conduct, it will be revealed through firm love for 
humanity and a willingness to labour incessantly. 
Again, it will indicate a readiness to live by 
faith to the last point of trustfulness in the divine 
promises. Hence there will be deep belief in and 
earnest quest for guidance, a life of adaptation to 
the conditions of inward receptivity and external 
expression. On the whole there will be a tendency 
to depreciate rather than to exalt the self, yet with 
sufficient self-reliance to insure spiritual efficiency. 
The doctrines that grow out of this inward experi- 
ence would be secondary matters; for what we 
mean primarily is a certain spirit, a sentiment of 
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deep reverence and humility, a love for God and 
humanity springing from recognition of universal 
principles. 

The man who thus knows spiritual realities at 
first hand is able to think within and behind ecclesi- 
astidsms, sacred books, ceremonials, and creeds to 
the Life out of which these spring, distinguishing 
between the eternal Essence and the temporal 
forms of its expression. He may have needed these, 
particularly the Christian Bible, in order to arrive 
at spiritual self-consciousness, and to be able to 
recognise the surpassing presence ; but once arrived 
he deals with reality directly and thoughtfully. 
This does not mean that he deems himself in any 
way superior, but that he is enUghtened enough to 
know that the forms are true for him only so far 
as he has personally touched the realities they 
symboKse. A principle set forth in the Gospels, 
for instance, is true for him because he has applied 
it, like a principle in mathematics. Accordingly, 
he knows it would be true if all the bibles in 
the world were destroyed. Thus his belief in the 
essentials of Christianity is not dependent on the 
acceptance of miracles, nor of any merely historical 
event. What he esteems in Christianity takes its 
clue from the Indwelling Spirit, not from any 
specific doctrine. 

The real church in these terms is invisible, 
eternal, and every man enters it who is deeply 
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quickened whether or not he belong to an earthly 
organisation. That is to say, the real conversion 
is of the heart, and by making the great change a 
man enters a spiritual group, just as the inmost 
marriage may be said to take place when two souls 
are genuinely plighted. The act of joining an 
earthly church, like the civil marriage, has its 
place, and by it a man is further united with his 
fellows. One who becomes a man of the Spirit 
but does not join an earthly church is not deprived 
of the rights of the spiritual kingdom, although he 
may not subscribe to any partictilar creed. There 
is a living church, eternal in the heavens — ^that is 
the great fact. The more truly a man is a member 
of it the more likely he is to appreciate the best in 
any church. In earthly churches men often pray to 
be seen of men, and a preacher may hold one group of 
views in his own consciousness, another for ecclesi- 
astical reasons. An earthly church may be exceed- 
ingly worldly, subject to the conditions of time and 
place to the last degree. On the other hand, a church 
on earth may correspond in marvellous degree with 
heavenly ideals. In any event, let us lay down the 
principle that for the man who has been deeply 
touched and is able to go to the sources, religion is a 
living gospel springing out of his soul into everlast- 
ing life. The highest religion, within or without the 
church, is life-giving, touches the whole of a man's 
life ; and he shows by its fruits that this is the case. 
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It may be objected that we are setting too high 
a standard, since few men become so filled with 
the Spirit that they apprehend first and last things, 
and think out the relationships of the spiritual 
life. Yet there is every reason to look for these 
signs if with the apostle we seek to pattern our 
consciousness after "the mind of Christ." When 
Jesus bade men take up their crosses and follow 
him he doubtless meant that they should so far 
sacrifice the personal life as to learn through direct 
obedience to the divine will what the Father's 
love is. To one who truly believed he promised 
even greater things, and a more complete appre- 
ciation of the truths he taught the world. How 
shall those greater works be wrought, how shall the 
more complete tmderstanding come if not through 
direct fidelity to the guidances of the Spirit? 
What is the standard for us lesser mortals if not 
the endeavour to walk himibly in the same path- 
way as far as we may be able? 

He who has beheld the Christ at least in vision 
can never be content with any standard short of 
that set by the Master of men. To adopt that 
standard is always in a sense to be a follower, 
loving the elder brother who has both revealed it 
in his teachings and exemplified it in his life. Yet 
this is the glory of the religious life, as the perfect 
ideal of Beauty is the endlessly pursued goal of the 
artist, or the ideal of the absolutely True the end 
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sought by the philosopher. The first group of 
Christians needed no other shepherd because the 
Master of the sheep was with them. But those 
who came later needed the inward witness of the 
Spirit that they might have the needed assurance. 
In the end, the basis of assurance for every one 
was the guidance discerned by each in the inner 
kingdom. Men have lost touch with true Christ- 
ianity only so far as they have permitted other 
matters to come between them and this guidance. 
Again, we may illustrate by the Bible. God 
spoke to the hearts of men and that inner utter- 
ance surpassing all languages and formulations 
was the genuine Word of God. Men also wrote 
what they heard, or thought they heard, reporting 
as best they might, and the transcript has been 
denominated the Word of God, as if the words 
themselves had been dictated sentence by sentence. 
All honour to those who have revered the letter 
and have gathered consecrated groups to worship 
it, fotmding earthly churches thereon. Yet to 
know what the true Word is each soul must listen, 
ready to be led by the Spirit that "giveth life." 
That Word is never finished. The messages that 
spring from it ever rise into consciousness in the 
hearts of men, ever anew it inspires psalms of 
peace and thanksgiving. He who in some measure 
bears this Word in his consciousness may turn to 
the written text and find within its symbols and 
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parables^ its apparent inconsistencies and in* 
coDgr uiti es, the inmost or qniitual meaning. 
Thus to emphasise the Spirit to-day is not to take 
from the authority of the Bible, but merely to say 
that not until its consLstent meaning has been 
borne in upon the individual spirit can it become 
an open book. 

Rdigion is and ever will be more persocsl than 
art or science. The artist objectifies on canvas 
and in stone, through lights and shades, in beauti- 
fal structures intended to endure. A work of art 
is finished and stands out there a thing of beauty 
by itself. likewise a scientific production may 
become complete, as in the case of a mathematical 
demonstration or an invention in mechanics. 
Others may with training succeed in reproducmg 
the work thus made externally complete, howbeit 
the one who copies is unable to copy the genius. 
A work of art may also Uft the bdiolder beyond 
itself to the realm of the eternal, and thus in a 
way suggest the unattainable. Nevertheless, it is 
characteristic of the work of art to possess what 
Professor Palmer calls "rounded completeness,** 
whereas the work of the reUgious spiiit is never 
done. The invisible reality always counts for most 
in reUgion, and the inmost apprehension of it is 
always the highest. In saying this we have of 
course admitted that it is more difficult to interpret 

ligion than to judge a picture or a sonata, but it 
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is well to recognise the f ax:t that despite all the 
eccentricities that crowd about the subjective side 
of religion it is still rightfully personal. 

The view we take of the universal Essence will 
of course depend on our view of htunan nature and 
our conception of God. Taking our clue from the 
thought of God as Spirit, let us say that the Spirit 
comes to man first as life, wisdom, love ; and that 
these divine powers take form according to the 
type, individuality, purpose, of the man in ques- 
tion. The Spirit itself, like the stmlight, exists 
for all creatures as a quickening presence. As such 
it is impartial, universal. Yet just because it 
exists for all it is orderly and purposive, hence it 
more readily quickens a man in the direction in 
which he can best work than in any other. In all 
men it is creative, or may be when the individual is 
fully responsive. In all it is life, and it will lead 
ever forward those who are true to its guidance and 
to their genius. In all it is wisdom, and it will 
reveal the best road to the individual end, a way 
that will not conflict with the rights of others. 
To all it also comes as love, with a consecrating 
power which in the soul of the faithfully responsive 
becomes devotion. Unless it were in essence at 
once the life that makes for the True, the Beautiful, 
and the Good, it could not attain completion 
among the various groups of men who labour for 
these eternal values. 
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At some point unknown to the human soul, 
because we cannot look down upon man from the 
point of view of the descending Spirit, the divine 
life becomes individualised, hence is apprehended 
by man not as imiversal Essence but as guidance. 
The lover of Beauty who forthwith designs a 
cathedral, models in clay, or paints a human figure, 
may not be in the least aware that his work bears 
intimate relation with the works of love and wis- 
dom. Even the lover of the Good may wander 
so far into the externalities of form as to be blind 
to the other values. It is well for each to love his 
work best. But as students of the imiversal we 
need to stand on the heights and behold the divine 
life before it becomes thought in the mind of the 
scholar, or aesthetic form in the artist's perception, 
an absorbing motive in the heart of the devotee of 
righteousness. Thus in theory at least we shall 
have a source large enough to yield all the fruits 
of genius. God the giver of all life and wisdom will 
be the adequate cause ; and we shall see in imagina- 
tion all finite selves grounded in the divine self- 
hood, thinking because of that Thinker, working 
because He works. 

This, then, is the whole in the light of which we 
may tmderstand religion as a part. We begin 
with the eternal cosmos as the manifestation of 
God whose transcendence is beyond our ken. The 
eternal world-order is invisible in the heavens, in 
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the inmost consciousness of man ; and the religious 
description is one of several possible accotmts of 
it. The physical or temporal order is existent by 
means of what we call space, inclusive of all 
earthly forms of experience. Man partakes of 
both the eternal and the temporal, and may work 
for the eternal while immersed in the conditions 
and necessities of space and time. The truly imi- 
versal man is one who is able to apprehend this 
eternal environment, to cognise the principles that 
underlie all being. On earth he may be known as 
poet, artist, philosopher, or the man of the Spirit 
who is too large-minded for any sect. 

Yet what is consciously true of the universal 
man may gradually become true for us all. You 
and I dwell at the heart of being, too, however 
himible our calling, however slight our develop- 
ment. The best and utmost that men ever say, 
ever depict in beauty of colour or form, or manifest 
in their conduct, is poor in comparison with the 
living possession. The supreme Reality which in 
our poor efforts we endeavour to describe is here 
for each and all in the throbbing moment. This is 
the imiversality, the Essence. Our vision of it 
need not take us from our interest in the temporal, 
from our individual task. But let us remember, 
whatever the mode of expression, whatever the 
product, that the Essence greatly surpasses all the 
forms in which it is made manifest. We may well 
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carry deep within our consciousness both the ideal 
of its transcendence and the criterion essential to 
our special work. Somehow we are all needed to 
contribute our share to this the universal art of 
portraying the eternal verities. 

6 



CHAPTER V 

THE SPIRIT IN JESUS 

STRICTLY speaking, the Religion of the Spirit 
is universal, and should not be limited to any 
positive type of religion. Yet it is also concrete, 
applicable to life; and unless we develop its im- 
plications with reference to special forms we shall 
miss its value in part. One of these types may be 
denominated the impersonal, and of this type we 
find representatives in all ages. Another is so 
distinctively personal that it finds the alternative 
view beset with insuperable difficulties, that is, 
this view is held to be radically wrong. Hence 
the well-known appeal to revealed truth as different 
in kind from all other truth, and the usual views 
concerning the personality of God, the person of 
the Mediator; and all that follows by way of 
contrast with the impersonal or pantheistic con- 
ception. It is incumbent upon us to examine this 
view in so far as it may be said to fall within the 
province of a philosophy of religion. 

We observe, in the first place, that although God 

82 
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is deemed personal by those who fed the necessity 
of a mediating Son, He is so far removed from man 
that even in prayer He is to be approached in- 
directly. The Saviour, too, is infinitely nearer 
God than man in type; for the strictly orthodox 
the Saviour is God. Qualification after qualifica- 
tion is introduced until we are led to ask, What 
then becomes of the Spirit? The Spirit is no 
longer the Indwelling but the Holy Spirit, the 
third Person of the Trinity, going forth into the 
world to fulfil a certain office supposably described 
by the doctrines of the established church. We 
are told that there are three Persons and yet one 
God, one Lord ; and hence we are left with a cer- 
tain mystery not to be examined too searchingly 
but to be believed. Or, perhaps we are assured 
that this doctrine symbolises the great truth that 
God is social in nature, hence that the doctrine 
should not be taken literally. Thus the doctrine 
becomes a "value" for purposes of worship, just 
as creeds are employed nowadays by those who 
no longer take them literally. Again, rival theo- 
logies insist in differing terminology that we must 
acknowledge the Deity of Christ in order to enter 
into possession of the Holy Spirit. The phrase 
" the Deity of Christ " has come to have a meaning 
different from that once assigned to "the Divinity 
of Christ." 
What now becomes of the marvellously rich 
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conception of the Spirit as immanent in all men 
and imbuing the whole cosmos? What shall we 
say about the testimonies of enlightened men to 
the presence of God prior to Christian times, and 
in later times outside of the Christian church? 
Must we surrender that view? Are we mistaken 
in supposing, with the Friends, that there can be 
an empirical approach to the Spirit as indicated 
in the foregoing discussions? Must we substitute 
for the surpassing presence of the Spirit the au- 
thority of dogmas which assign a relatively unim- 
portant place to religious experience? 

The spiritual history of man leads rather to the 
conclusion that the Spirit has been present within 
the soul throughout the ages, and has led to the 
heights those who through temperament and re- 
sponsiveness were ready. Hence the prophets of 
God, from the times of India's great sages and 
hymn-writers tmtil to-day, have stood above the 
multitude as motmtain-stimmits rise above the 
plain, sometimes in groups, again in isolated su- 
premacy. These men are not separated from the 
masses of mankind save through the clarity of 
their consciousness. The ideal for all is commtm- 
ion with the Spirit, that each may know religion 
as a life and understand the principles of the spirit- 
ual life. But so engrossed are the majority of 
men in the things of the flesh that only the few 
cognise the things of the Spirit. Hence the 
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province of the seer is to call attention to the 
glories which all may witness. The teachings of 
India's seers culminated in the Vedas and Upani" 
shadSf those of the ancient Hebrews in the Old 
Testament and other books ; and so on through the 
sacred books which bear testimony to a time when 
men were intimately open to the presence of God 
in the heart. Every now and then new leaders 
and groups of men have been needed to lead the 
masses back to the heavenly sources. Some of 
these have appeared within the Christian church, 
while others have arisen in protest against its 
formalism and externality. The doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit is one only among manifold instances 
of recognition of the constant presence of God. 
Within the church itself this doctrine has been 
variously espoused. Thus George Fox and the 
Quakers, with their profotmdly workable concep- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, belong within the church, 
although far removed in tjrpe of thought from the 
Church of England. Emerson, with his splendid 
conception of the Over-soul, leading to the practi- 
cal doctrine of self-reliance, and fostering a high 
ideal of spiritual individualism, is another repre- 
sentative. The Unitarians, from the time of 
Channing to the present, have produced ideal 
representatives; for example, James Martineau, 
with his exalted ethical idealism, and his tmsur- 
passed style of almost poetic interpretation of the 
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finest shades of meaning in the spiritual life. It 
might be said in general that the Religion of the 
Spirit has been fostered in modem times to the 
extent that man has been given his rightful place 
in the spiritual life, in cx>ntrast with the Calvinistic 
over-emphasis on "the glory of God." 

In the attempt to discover a mode of statement 
at once faithful to the universality of the Spirit 
throughout the ages and to the teaching of the 
Spirit through Jesus, it would be diflficult to find 
a more satisfactory conception than that of the 
remarkably compact sentence in the Rides of 
Discipline and Advices of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. Let us note some of the 
merits and implications of this impressive 
sentence. 

It is held by the Religious Society of Friends that 
God endows every human being with a measure of His 
own Divine Spirit, by which He has revealed Himself 
to His children in all generations; that this Spirit, 
which although in man, is not of man, is the manifes- 
tation in our human nature of the Eternal Word, 
"which was in the beginning," and which was mani- 
fested without measure in the person of our Divine 
Master, Jesus Christ; and that as we submit ourselves 
to the leadings of this Light of Christ in the soul, we 
are loosed from the bonds of self and sin, and enabled 
to live in conformity with the will of our Heavenly 
Father. 
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We note that while this statement carefully 
qualifies so that there is no room for mystical 
identification of man with God, it distinguishes 
without separating ; hence ample provision is made 
for genuine receptivity to divine guidance. For 
man is endowed with a measure of the same Spirit, 
and the element of the divine which we have in 
ourselves is in no sense foreign to that which has 
been manifested throughout history and in Christ. 
We may accordingly believe in it to the full, taking 
it as a clue to all that is highest, without danger 
of over-estimating ourselves. It is plainly an 
"endowment," not a production of oiu- selfhood; 
it is "in" us but not "of" us; and is measured imto 
us according to capacity and fidelity. 

This statement also shows how one may think 
of Jesus as Son without confusing him with the 
Father, as if the Saviour had no distinctive per- 
sonality. Jesus is not separated from us by the 
theoretical barrier which some have reared who 
dispute about the nature of substance, but is 
united with us by the truth that in him the same 
Spirit resided in fulness which is measured to us in 
lesser degree. The implication is that Jesus was 
wholly faithful to the divine will, fully received and 
as faithfully expressed the divine love; while we 
receive and manifest less of the Spirit because of 
adverse conditions within oiu'selves. Jesus is the 
example of perfect obedience through complete 
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sonship, is near to us through the inner light, "the 
Christ within," yet we have no ground for attrib- 
uting undue powers to ourselves. To be dis- 
tinguished in measure rather than in kind is to 
feel ourselves close at heart to oiu- elder brother, 
yet to be made aware of our own littleness through 
realisation of our imperfect response. 

Again, a principle of salvation from sin is im- 
plied. To be obedient to the light of the Spirit is 
at once to commune with the Father and to revere 
the perfect example. Jesus is not a merely histori- 
cal character who died for us, interceding or 
rescuing, taking upon himself the sins of the world, 
as if by so doing he freed men from their obliga- 
tions; for there is also the "light of Christ in the 
soul," the guidance which makes the Spirit prac- 
tical for you and me. Jesus was tempted as we 
are, met these temptations triumphantly, and was 
faithful even to the last, finally attaining that 
state of glorification which made him wholly one 
with the Father. To obey the leadings of the 
"light of Christ" in the same manner by which 
Jesus responded to the Father's will is to find 
ourselves set free from sin, and from our mere self. 
Life in conformity to the will of the Father in the 
spirit of Christ thus becomes the ideal. 

There is also a solution for theological difficulties. 
First we have the idea of God ; then the idea of the 
Spirit as made known in all generations, through 
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the Bible, and in the human soul; and then the 
thought of Jesus as the Master whose light (the 
Christ) is made known in htunanity. We see 
the necessity of the Bible and of the complete 
manifestation, and yet we avoid various theoretical 
complications. We learn from this statement that 
the Friends do not deny the Divinity of Christ, 
but explicitly declare that Jesus was **our Divine 
Master." This statement does not fall into the 
trinitarian difficulty by speaking of God as three 
Persons, yet one; but states the eternal meaning 
behind the idea of the trinity by teaching that the 
Divine Spirit is universally active. 

Finally, this remarkable statement provides a 
basis for practical life. The light of Christ did 
not shine in a far-off age merely, but shines in the 
human soul to-day, for the same Spirit is mani- 
fested in all generations. There is not merely the 
Light but there are also ** leadings,** and these 
presumably apply to the needs of the individual. 
The idea of submissiveness implies receptivity 
and subsequent expression in accordance with 
the guidances. The true Christian is one who, 
awaiting these leadings, moves in harmony with 
them, guided by the inner light in all matters, 
seeking to live in conformity with the divine will. 
Since we are endowed with a measure of God's 
own Spirit we have reason to believe in ourselves, 
hence it is not resignation that is demanded of us. 
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Thus we are duly accredited without being exalted, 
the way is made open to all, but there is no reason 
to indulge in pretensions of any sort. We are not 
told so much about our sin as to be disheartened, 
but enough is said to make us aware of oiu- finitude, 
compared with the perfect standard of " our Divine 
Master. " 

The advantage of this statement is that while 
involving a minimum amount of doctrine it leaves 
room for a maximum acceptance of the Spirit ; and 
does not deny the specific teachings which may 
appeal to the reader. Our hope lies in the avoid- 
ance of dogmatism, and in allegiance to the Spirit, 
even at the risk of being called "vague** by those 
who insist on a particular creed. By this larger 
allegiance we are made mindful of the fact that 
the Spirit exceeds all formulations, and is more 
likely to be adequately suggested by a poetic 
expression than by the most precise theological 
system. Again, aJl love and wisdom are attrib- 
uted to God who, as Indwelling Spirit, has qxiick- 
ened all men throughout the ages. This is 
without doubt the universal principle behind the 
doctrinal demand that one shall recognise the 
** Deity of Christ." For, practically speaking, 
the doctrine of the Lord reduces itself to (i) the 
acknowledgment that there is but one Giver of 
life, that all efficiency is from this source, namely, 
from God; (2) that God individuates Himself in 
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the human personality, supremely in Jesus; and, 
(3) the subsequent Christian conduct in which we 
show by our life that we attribute all eflBciency to 
God. This acknowledgment implies the accept- 
ance of the facts of Gospel history, so far as these 
can be determined; but avoids the compHcations 
of belief in a special Son independently eternal 
with the Father, and ambiguously maintaining a 
peculiar position in the trinity. One may say 
unqualifiedly that ''Christ was God,** that is, 
Christ was the divine wisdom that spoke through 
Jesus ; and yet one need not merge the personality 
of Jesus into that of the Father so as to lose "oiu* 
elder brother. ** Thus one will have a clue to the 
interpretation of two types of passages in the New 
Testament^ those that express the unqualified 
wisdom, and those that express the human self of 
the Master. 

It is not the province of the philosophical writer, 
however, to attempt to settle any of these issues; 
but to suggest a sufficiently comprehensive mode of 
thinking to include the Spirit as expressed by the 
strictly orthodox and by the most enlightened 
liberals. The orthodox critic may insist that only 
in his peculiar formulation of the ** Deity of Christ " 
can one truly state the case, and one may respond 
most heartily to the spirit of his doctrine and of his 
life. One need not quarrel with him when he 
asserts that the liberals " deny the Deity of Christ," 
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and make of the Saviotir "a mere man"; for the 
lover of philosophical wisdom does not need to 
quarrel. One may agree with the Unitarian critic 
who insists that the orthodox brother has "deified 
Jesus," contrary to the Master's own statements; 
for one is eager to respond to the Spirit as manifest 
through both liberal and orthodox, well aware that 
the Spirit needs both groups of Christians. This 
non-partisan attitude will puzzle the ardent reU- 
gionist to the end of time. Meanwhile each of us 
is free to think and worship as he likes. 

Accepting the statement above quoted, as 
affording an excellent working conception of the 
Indwelling Spirit, let us say that Jesus represents 
at once the stmimit of all manifestations of the 
Spirit, so far as we know them, and the noblest 
aspirations and highest conduct of men. His 
coming marked the attainment of a higher level 
in the creative manifestations of the Spirit. It 
would be as erroneous to degrade him to the level 
of prophets in general as to remove him wholly 
from men, from all temptations and struggles, and 
everjrthing human, as if he were purely divine 
even before his glorification. He stands between, 
revealing God, speaking for the Father, doing the 
Father's work. He manifested tmtainted the glory 
of the divine wisdom, uttered in tenderest purity 
the divine love ; yet he is an example for you and 
me. If indeed **the fulness of the Godhead" 
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dwelt in him ''bodily," it is beyond our language 
to explain what this relationship fully means. 
We may well avoid the assumptions of those who 
have undertaken to tell everything about him. 
Instead of holding an ambiguous conception of his 
two natures, denying in a second statement what 
we have affirmed in the first, it would seem far 
more reasonable to regard him as the greatest 
prophet of the Spirit, and draw as near to him as 
we can. 

One interpretation of the Deity of Christ turns 
upon acceptance of a certain view of St. Paul's 
teaching, supplemented by doctrines established 
after the second century of our era, and made clas- 
sic in the various creeds. Another interpretation 
finds little value in the Pauline view, but makes 
everjrthing of the inner word of the Old Testament 
read in the light of certain teachings found outside 
of the Bible. Probably any philosophical reader 
would admit that the actual text is ambiguous, so 
far as the letter is concerned. Unless one should 
accept a given interpretation on other grounds, 
outside of biblical texts, it is doubtful if one could 
establish a. positive view. Yet this verbal un- 
certainty is marvellously faithful to the Spirit, 
especially in the greatest of all Gospels of the 
Spirit, subject as it is to any number of interpreta- 
tions if one bring preconceptions concerning the 
Logos. The term Holy Spirit or Comforter may 
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be as faithfully referred to as "it" as to be men- 
tioned as **he." Corresponding uncertainties 
are discoverable in the other Gospels and in the 
Pauline espistles. What is the general inference if 
not that we should read these writings as Gospels 
of the Spirit, letting the "the Spirit of Truth" 
supplement the brief words whose meaning not all 
the volumes in the world can contain? 

Surely the candid reader must admit that each 
f oUower of Christ and in a measure each Christian 
sect makes its own idealisation of Jesus, and that 
what most of us contemplate is our own ideal. 
The sort of Deity most Christians have developed 
out of the Gospels may be far from the idea which 
Jesus had of himself. Yet there is a sense in which 
this idealisation is permissible, that is, if it lift us 
beyond the mere letter into the spiritual meaning. 
The standard interpretation of the future may be 
essentially spiritual, hence free from the critical 
subtleties which oiu* scholars have multiplied 
without limit during the past three decades. 
Meanwhile, the resource for most of us is the 
simple Gospel. 

In the last analysis, we should all be constrained 
to appeal to Jesus's own words. In the brief record 
of his life on earth we find, on the one hand, say- 
ings which indicate the faltering of the human will, 
the almost despairing cry of the human spirit, and 
a progress leading to the supreme effort to be 
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&ithful. But we also find Jesus declaring that 
even the words he spoke were not his, that he 
always did that which was pleasing to the Father; 
hence his unqualified statement, '' I am the way, 
the truth, and the life.'* Gkxi dwelt with men 
without qualification, we may then say — so far 
as the infinite Ground of the total universe can 
dwell in a single htmian being — Whence the witness 
to the Indwelling Spirit is complete. Yet for 
every man who would follow Jesus the way is 
plain, since the Master revealed the universal law 
of God, taught men the science of the Christ-spirit. 
The Indwelling Spirit, then, does indeed become 
personal; for God is manifested in personal guise 
in Jesus ; God meets, guides, sustains us all as the 
persons whom He has endowed with the Spirit. 
We miss the deeper meaning of the divine presence 
if we overlook either the personal relation of God 
to each of us or the personal leadership of Jesus. 
But we also fall short of the true conception if we 
neglect the divine science taught by the Spirit in 
all ages, and supremely in the Bible. It is in this 
twofold sense, through the appeal to the heart 
and to the head, that Jesus is the example for those 
who would live by the Spirit. We shall fail to see 
in what sense the Indwelling Spirit was more 
fully manifested in the world if we respond to 
the mere feeling without developing the implied 
thought. 
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Jesus not only exemplified the inmost law of 
receptivity and obedience, in the relationship of 
son to Father, in the faithful expression which 
carried quickening love to men; but explicitly 
taught men what to do to be wholly faithful to 
the Father's will through right thought concerning 
Him. The kingdom of the Spirit, he assures his 
listeners, is "within," coming without observation 
yet in manifold ways which he makes practical 
by means of parables. The kingdom is central, 
stands first in rank, should be sought first as of 
worth in itself; not for the reward, not for oneself. 
But that which is prior has meaning with respect 
to what follows, hence there is a law according to 
which all that is germane is added. Within the 
sanctuary of the heart there is a secret place where, 
if one listen and respond, there shall be revealed 
what the Father has provided ; and one may think 
of the Father in the most immediately human 
sense, prajring to Him when in urgent need as 
well as in the hour of grateful worship. He who 
would test any matter, proposal, or desire, has here 
a standard by which to weigh it. If it meet with 
the assent of our inward nature in devout recep- 
tivity to the divine wisdom, it is right ; if the inmost 
mind dissents, the prompting or plan should not 
be followed. This applies to all men, all can enter 
the kingdom of prayer and obedience, all have 
been provided for. Out from this centre proceeds 
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the straight and narrow way, the way of the cross 
it may be; but the way which is at once the truth 
and the life. 

It is a simple program, clearly and incisively 
defined. What are its implications? That all 
men belong together in a spiritual order or system, 
since otherwise they could not be provided for 
by one Father. That the events of the spiritual 
kingdom are intimately connected. The provision 
made for my brother belongs with that made for 
me, and it is possible for us to work together 
towards the same end. The guidance which the 
inner light reveals to-day pertains to that of yes- 
terday and last year, it relates to my spiritual 
welfare as a whole. If I am as faithfully adjusted 
to the guidance of the day as the apostles were in 
Pentecostal times, I shall as surely find that the 
words I should utter will be given me, I shall be 
as fully protected, and led to do pentecostal works 
in the promulgation of the kingdom. 

Jesus does not utter a code or found an institu- 
tion. He takes little interest in facts, does not 
discuss problems. The affairs of the day concern 
him in the light of the kingdom of the Spirit that 
is to come in greater fulness. He first lives, then 
communicates of the life that is his. He touches 
those who are ready, and stmimons to life those 
who can become his disciples. He performs works 
that exemplify his teaching, and utters words of 
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power that appeal to the soul. To cx>me into his 
presence is to come into life, and he associates with 
any individual who can be quickened through an ap- 
peal to life. His indeed is ihe gospel of life in such 
wise that truth, words, and deeds are one in spirit. 

Note the implications of these principles. The 
reality of the Spirit is the abiding presence, the 
presence which has always been with men to sus- 
tain them and lead them, although unrecognised. 
Since all events in the spiritual order belong 
together, and since all men belong to that order, 
I may give myself trustfully to it, knowing that 
there is wise provision for me. To be faithful it is 
incimibent on me to trust at every point. The 
essential consideration is the life which enters the 
soul from the intimately present Spirit. What it 
means to be wholly faithful to this life the Master 
has shown by his own fidelity and by the works 
he wrought. 

Have we then a standard which reveals the 
presence of the Spirit? Yes, in a twofold sense. 
We have the evidences indicated by spiritual books 
and teachers who have gone before, and supremely 
the testimony of Jesus; and we have the living 
presence within the soul to-day, teaching the same 
truths in other terms, making known the same 
laws and the same principles of guidance. If I 
have not yet had an experience or insight which 
like the grandeurs of an exhilarating motmtain- 
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day stand forth above the common days and years, 
let me turn to those who have met the inward 
tests, who have stood in the holy of holies; or, let 
me turn to the sacred writings which make clear 
the heavenly way. If as a mere follower my feeble 
steps have not brought me in sight of the summit, 
let me cling to the hands of others until I know the 
way. But by all means let me begin to live for 
myself. Then I shall leam that the way of history 
and of the sacred writings is the same as the law 
even now manifested within the individual soul. 

The authority of the Spirit is not lost if we say 
that each of us may ascend the moimt of illumina- 
tion. The Spirit descends upon us, it stirs within 
the heart, and sends us forth to share its blessings. 
When we have been touched from within, we may 
turn to the physical organism and find it "the 
temple of the Holy Spirit. " The Spirit is not the 
merely emotional life, and we may well endeavour 
not to confuse it with human affections; yet " God 
is love, ** and he who has found his Lord may open 
wide the gates of feeling to poiu- forth the life of 
the Spirit. The Spirit is not our own mere thought, 
and there is a vast difference between theory and 
genuine religious practice; yet for him who has 
become aware of the supremacy of the Spirit there 
is a sense in which every idea is one with God. 
Nothing is excluded when we possess this interior 
clue. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE SPIRITUAL NATURE OF MAN 

THE existence of what we have called the sur- 
passing presence of the Spirit is sufficient 
to guide us in the interpretation of the higher 
nature of man, so far as general principles are 
concerned. The fact that man is capable of 
rising above his ordinary mental states in the 
experience of prayer, worship, the communion on 
the moimtain-top in which he is filled with the 
divine presence, shows his natiu-e to be such that 
these experiences are possible. Since all have 
access to the sources of divine guidance, any one 
may penetrate to the sanctuary where the inner 
light shines, each may have a peculiar relation to 
the Father through the experiences in which one 
becomes a creative instrument of expression. The 
spiritual nature of man is such that he can, when 
he has sufficient incentive, hush his self -activities 
into silence and listen in the holy of holies; it is 
such that he can know himself, acquire patience, 
moderation, control, and manifest tender emotions 
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to his fellow-men. Out of these supreme moments 
of the soul great deeds are bom, great psalms are 
written. But this is too general and seems to 
apply to the seer rather than to the average man. 
Not many are thus vividly aware of the divine 
presence. Most of us slowly leam to detect the 
gleams of the inner light, guided by the wisdom 
of those who see more plainly. Therefore, much 
depends upon a philosophy of the human selfhood 
which shows why communion with the Spirit is 
possible despite all hindrances. 

As we turn to this study of the spiritual natiu'c 
of man, we emphasise as our starting-point the 
idea of the Indwelling Spirit regarded as the 
supreme efficiency, and reproducing the universe 
in the smaller world of our human consciousness. 
Experience as a whole is a gift from God who 
manifests Himself because it is the natiu'e of love 
to give of itself. To start with this idea and to 
hold steadily to it is to bear in mind the great 
truth that each moment is a new revelation of Gkxi's 
presence, hence to remember that life or experience 
is the test. The essential is to hold to this truth 
while studying the human activities which seem so 
varied and imperfect that we often wonder how God 
can be known at all. Since the Spirit works from 
within outward as life, our first need is to gain light 
on that part of our nature which is most central, 
which may become most spiritually alive. 
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Yet we cannot overlook the contrasted fact 
that we ordinarily know man as aggressively seek- 
ing his own ends, or as a theorist insisting upon 
doctrines. We shall find a solution to this con- 
trast through a study of man as an essentially 
reactive being, dependent on the world as given 
by experience and upon God from whom he 
receives life and wisdom. We wish to show that 
the Spirit impresses man on the intuitive side of 
his nature; that the Spirit is not first known by 
thought, then through emotion or the will, but is 
apprehended as an inmost activity which quickens 
both emotion and thought, discloses a guidance, 
illimiines the imderstanding, and arouses the will. 
That is, man's higher nature is manifold in type, 
and the Spirit is present to it as a whole. If we 
interpret this manifoldness in the right way, we 
shall be able to disengage the elements of the 
spiritual life so as to put them in the right order, 
assigning to the heart the first rank without 
underestimating the head. To establish this posi- 
tion it is necessary to examine other views, for 
example, those that may be called essentially 
psychological. These considerations are impor- 
tant because on oiu* view of the human mind 
will depend the doctrine we accept. If we hold, 
for example, that the spirit in man is so far sepa- 
rated from the intellect that all rationalising 
processes are foreign to the heart, we shall tend 
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toward emotionalism or mysticism, hence we shall 
deem the xmderstanding an enemy. To put the 
intellect first and discoxmt the feelings, would be 
to lose hold of the presence of God as an experi- 
ence. Or, if we insist upon the primacy of the 
will, we might overestimate conduct as a test. 
But if we conclude that the mind is one, however 
many its phases, we may frankly accept all mental 
processes, volitional, intellectual, and the rest, 
taking our clue from the central fact that man's 
nature has several roots. 

We start with the conception of the Spirit as a 
universal life present to man's whole inner nature, 
conscious and subconscious. If we could appre- 
hend the Spirit in its wholeness we would no doubt 
manifest the divine life in a form comparable to 
pure white light. In that case we could rise 
above the human instrument which ordinarily 
divides or interferes with it, just as the sxm's rays 
are interfered with when passing through various 
objects, dense, colored, or nearly transparent. 
But, conditioned as we are, we look back from the 
varied colours and shades of the spectrum to the 
pure radiant energy whose presence is the source 
of all light however dim. Looking upward from 
our preoccupations, habits, eccentricities, and 
other phases of our mental life that tend to inter- 
fere with the pure inflow of the Spirit, two alter- 
natives are open before us. We may hold that 
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the limitations of the human instrument are such 
that we never can pass beyond them. Or, 
beginning with the Spirit as incoming life, we may 
hold that through precisely these conditions God 
makes His love and wisdom known. The facts 
of finite life in our modem days are taken to prove 
the first alternative, the power of faith is seen in its 
triumphant acceptance of the second. 

Let us fully accept the fact that the human mind 
tends to read into experience whatever has been 
previously adopted by way of interpretation. 
Where everybody interprets it is simply a question 
of the best. Life, in whatever guise we meet it, is 
known as partly contributed from without, partly 
responded to from within. Into the personal 
reaction is likely to enter whatever opinion, pre- 
judice, or conviction the self may contain. Only 
in case we hold that the mind is like a colourless 
pane of glass can we throw the influence of the 
human instrument out of accoimt. Experience 
shows that the mind is so prone to intrude its own 
cogitations that to a large extent each man lives 
in a little realm of his own. It is almost a truism 
that: man brings to experience whatever he is, 
seeing what he is quickened to see, passing by the 
rest as a blind person might. Essentially reactive, 
he never meets any sort of experience without 
making a response, and this reaction must as 
siu'ely be taken into accoimt in the highest as in 
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the lowest tjrpe of experience. Hence even otir 
views of truth, heaven, and revelation are affected. 
Yet, despite the fact that all this is well known in 
our modem time, we accept doctrines imcritically 
as if the human mind played no part either in 
constructing or adopting them. 

When we regard the matter more closely, we 
discover that it is impossible to single out mere 
recipiency on man's part, to separate what he 
receives from his power to apprehend it. We 
cannot, for example, describe heat as experienced 
apart from the sensation of warmth and the 
awareness of the sensation. Nor can we dif- 
ferentiate mere sensibility from all sense-objects. 
What we apprehend is a relationship between 
perceiver and perceived. The merest recipiency 
involves a response even if involimtary, and even 
when we try to be as passive as possible. Hence 
what we experience, as well as ever3rthing we 
believe that we know, is a result or product, not 
a mere object in the air, imaltered. There is no 
sensation of heat by itself, any more than there 
could be a perceiver without perception. Every 
experience is a complex of elements. These may 
indeed be disentangled for scientific ptuposes, 
but we never apprehend them separately. 

If this is true in the case of physical sensation, 
how much more true in personal experience. 
Take love, for instance. We may regard this 
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affection either as our own sentiment, according 
to the way we feel ; or with reference to its object, 
the person whom love holds dear. But what we 
mean by love is a relationship inseparable from 
its partners, and we know that its possession on 
our part is inevitably affected by the sort of 
person we are, also by the accompanying experi- 
ences. Ordinarily, we simply love. But if we 
take thought we note how varied are the responses 
made to what is called love, according to the dis- 
position and intelligence of the individual. Noting 
the physical factors in a certain case we say, 
This is not love, it is infatuation, although deemed 
the most ardent love by its partners. When 
selfishness is uppermost, we declare the so-called 
love to be self-will and passion. The bare cold 
fact in all cases is that we feel, not the person to 
whom our heart goes forth, but our own states in 
that person^ s presence. Yet when the last word 
has been said, we declare that love is love, that 
it rises above its conditions and unites man with 
man. 

Now, if into love there enters all that we are, 
so that our love briefly speaking is our reaction, 
our spiritual experiences are no less complex. It 
is not necessary to itemise all the constituents, 
the main fact being that man's spiritual nature 
is the inner man engaged in a specific reaction. 
The mistake we make is in supposing that the 
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particular creed or interpretation of the spiritual 
life is given with and proved by. the experience 
which leads a person to accept it. The first 
principle to emphasise is that, while our spiritual 
experiences may be similar, a number of interpre- 
tations may be made to fit them. 

Here, for instance, is one who in heart-himger 
and loneliness reaches for the hand of a personal 
saviour. At this time he experiences an uplif tment 
of soul in which he apparently feels the presence 
and sees the face of the risen Lord. A represen- 
tative of a certain church approaches with his 
statement concerning the himger of the soul and 
its fulfilment through acceptance of the creed of 
his church. Vision and creed appear to correspond, 
and the creed is accepted as the sole truth concern- 
ing the way of salvation. To the imcritical 
observer this is a beautiful illustration of desire 
and its fulfilment. The more cautious observer, 
however, throws out the hint that possibly the 
participant has read too much into the experience. 
This may well have been a genuine religious 
experience, he admits, but is there necessary 
connection between experience and interpreta- 
tion? Might it not cohere as well with another 
faith? A Hindoo, for example, might take it as 
signifying the impersonal presence of Brahm; the 
spiritist might infer the presence of an exalted 
soul freed from the flesh; while the liberal might 
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find no evidence in the experience that orthodox 
Christianity is true. Our resource is not to play 
into the hands of authority, declaring that amidst 
the confusion of tongues the only way is to accept 
''the one true creed"; but to point out that in 
any case there would have been nothing to inter- 
pret without the quickenings of an experience 
which should be regarded as prior to all interpre- 
tations. This experience may be deemed tmiver- 
sal in type, possible to man because constituted as 
he is. 

' Modem scepticism, indeed, would deny even 
this universal element, insisting that we now know 
so much about the personal equation that we can 
never be siu^e there is an object corresponding 
to our faith. Accordingly, we would be invited 
to believe that each man creates his private system, 
his heaven, and his god, merely contemplating 
his own interior states. It is well to see the force 
of this extreme alternative. It leaves us with a 
highly developed and greatly valued effect sup- 
posably explained by an extremely meagre cause. 
Such scepticism immensely magnifies the power 
of man. Contrast this with the notion once 
prevalent that we are as worms of the dust feebly 
permitted to feel the beauty of the august Creator, 
upon whom all glory should be bestowed. 

We cannot, then, declare that God is man's 
idea, although admitting that each thinks about 
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God in his own way. Nor can we return to the 
stage of innocence, childKke feeling, and unques- 
tioning faith. These questions have arisen and 
we must face them. For us the way Kes straight 
through all modem doubts to the moimt of 
illumined reason. To assert that the spiritual 
nature of man is subjective or subconscious would 
be virtually to give up the quest, since this would 
mean that we possess a sort of inward ear capable 
of Ustening and reporting to an outer self debarred 
from imderstanding. Yet we need not give up 
the idea of a phase of life less conscious than our 
ordinary selfhood. Below the threshold of active 
consciousness we may indeed be open to the 
spiritual world, and we may well make large 
reservations in favour of channels of experience 
of which we have no cognisance save through the 
results produced by them. In truth, we must 
believe that our nature extends beyond the con- 
scious, inasmuch as it is not given us to know the 
moment or the manner in which the Spirit comes. 
Yet the fact remains that whatever we do know 
about ourselves we know by inference from con- 
sciousness, by what we find oiu'selves doing, 
feeling, and thinking. If the soul were merely 
or even essentially subconscious, we could never 
really know anything. 

It is plain, however, that one phase of our na- 
ture may be uppermost while others are subcon- 
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sdouSy and that our whole life is a sucx^ession of 
such alternations. The spiritual nature is partly 
known through the struggle of certain tendencies 
to gain the ascendency over others. If there 
are any more traits untouched within us they 
must somehow be called into exercise imtil at last 
every activity of oiu* natiu'e shall be brought into 
line with the ideal. In this sense our entire 
spiritual experience during many years is a de- 
velopment out of the concealed recesses within 
us into the arena of controversy. What we need 
to guard against is the notion that our moral and 
spiritual contests can be settled below the thresh- 
old, or while we sleep, by a mysterious part of 
our nature to which the responsibilities of life can 
be delegated. However deep the roots of the 
human will, its decisive activities are out in the 
open, and there is no way to meet moral issues 
save to face them. 

The same general result follows if we examine 
the theory that man's spiritual natiu'e is resolvable 
into a special "sense" or "voice." It is matter 
of common experience to hear voices, but experi- 
ence also shows us that we do not always hear 
aright. Sometimes our motives become con- 
fused, or we are left to do the best we may with 
the wisdom we already possess. A voice is a 
clue so far as it bears the test of the fruits to 
which it leads, but an infallible voice speaking 
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in clear fashion every time we question it would 
leave no room for responsibility. Experience 
shows that conscience involves an element of 
faith, calling upon us to make the ventiu'e, to do 
our best, yet to abide by the consequences. Its 
authority is not limited to a single utterance, but 
is established through varied experiences. Never- 
theless, we may well give fullest credence to the 
prompting which wins assent from within, even 
though in some of us this assent take the form of a 
voice. 

There is apparently no reason for assuming 
that powers active in one type of experience are 
wholly quiescent in another. There is no piu'ely 
active side to human nature, and no merely 
passive. The same self emplojdng the same 
mental powers rises through the whole scale from 
sensuous hatred to celestial love, from physical 
to spiritual himger, from muscular to moral deeds. 
The difference is essentially one of emphasis, as 
we give expression now to emotion, now to desire, 
will, thought, character. Thus one might con- 
template a heavenly vision in an ecstasy of awe 
and happiness leading to mysticism, or in Stoic 
calmness impljring rationalism. By disposition 
one might be intensely emotional, impulsive, 
impressionistic, or despondent; while through 
character and training one might be moderate, 
self-contained, optimistic. 
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In general, we may say that there are as many 
spiritual powers as otir experiences of prayer, 
worship, thought, and service, imply. Yet the 
central clues are few in number. The emotional 
life with its kinship with passion, and its culmina- 
tion in heavenly love is one of the chief of these, 
while the intellect with its careful scrutiny of the 
emotions is another. Again, we may say that the 
spiritual begins when we ascend out of the pre- 
vailingly personal into the disinterested thoughts 
and affections. Intensely personal as most of 
our emotions are, we readily project them into 
whatever we will to believe; yet what is so free 
from the private and the selfish as the emotion 
which prompts to service? No side of our nature 
is so cold, keen, and disagreeable on occasion 
as the intellectual; yet through its higher form 
(reason), we become dispassionate, and attain 
knowledge of the imiversal. 

Most difficulties encoimtered by those who 
endeavour to assign the intellect to its proper 
place are due to the fact that they theoretically 
limit human experience on its spiritual side, or 
put the intellectual life in the wrong place. No 
one knows the limits of experience of any sort 
save through experience. The true order is to 
live first, feel deeply, then think ; not to start with 
a creed, criticising before we have perceived, or 
shaping a guidance so as to point toward a plan 
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previously accepted. If we thus give play to otir 
higher sentiments and quickenings, welcoming our 
guidances, and going forth to service; when the 
mind is less active in these higher reaches, we may 
give place to the clarifying light of reflection. 
Thus it is the province of intuition to lead, to reveal 
wholes, essences, visions that far outreach present 
attainment; it is the province of reason to come 
devoutly after, making no claims, indulging in 
no self-confident definitions, yet endeavouring 
to make clearly manifest the rich content which 
intuition has bestowed. 

The surpassing presence of God is most fully 
apprehensible through experiences of the intuitive 
type. Hence one turns first to the heart or spirit, 
the centre where the divine life enters imawares, 
uniting the soul with the cosmos, declaring the 
glories of heaven. Then one comes to the will, 
with its prevailing love, and its responses in social 
conduct in behalf of the inner vision. If having 
been touched at the centre one preserve the atti- 
tude of the heart, then the idea is quickened by the 
Spirit, and the intellect is no obstacle. If the 
will be touched by the heart, its activities are for 
the sake of others, and the self as a whole is not 
an obstacle. God may then be said to reside as 
truly in our imderstanding as in our heart, as 
truly in the will as in the emotions. Now we 
respond as if by instinct, moving straight toward 
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the goal of devoted service. Again, we follow 
the quiet and orderly leadings of the clear idea. 
Now we move by faith because we cannot fully 
see. Again, the will is guided by knowledge of 
spiritual law. All these are related terms for 
diflFerent lines of spiritual activity belonging to the 
same self. The true contrast is not (as commonly 
supposed) between the spirit or heart which feels 
one reality while the head thinks another, and the 
will in its unregeneracy wants a third ; but between 
inner and outer in the same experience, the same 
heart, imderstanding, or character. To live on the 
surface is to think on the surface, and seek superfi- 
cial ends; while to be touched within, and let the 
Spirit that touches affect the whole life, is to feel, 
think, and will in the same spirit. The spiritual 
emphasis is on the inmost love, thought, or mo- 
tive. These combined constitute the heart. Their 
summary is best made in terms of adaptation of 
the whole man to the Spirit. 

Human receptivity, then, is at least twofold, 
and manifold are our ways of making response. 
If one of us feels too much, another may not feel 
enough. If in one the will is uppermost, in an- 
other the will is not yet valiantly responsive. One 
analyses too much, another too seldom. True 
spirituality calls for a union of these sides of our 
nature, not for a sharpening of the Knes between 
them. In the well-balanced man the illuminating 
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idea is as eagerly sought as the upliftment of 
feeling, or the consecrated imptilse of will. The 
spirit is rightfully the leader, just as conscience 
is the regulative principle in the moral sphere. 
Without the spirit there is no interior clue, no 
centre of life-giving power, uniting the individual 
with heavenly reality. Without the spirit we 
have nothing on the human side relating us to the 
divine Spirit on the God-ward side. Hence we 
rightfully revere the heart as primal, and in a 
degree ineffable. So rich is the immediacy of 
our imion with God in the heart that we need 
these various phases of the spiritual selfhood to 
bring out the beauty of the gifts bestowed upon 
us. Purity of heart is a test on one side, loving 
service on another, while intellectual fidelity is a 
third. The spiritual is never what we feel or 
contemplate alone, what we love or think about, 
nor can any mode of social conduct wholly take 
the place of the silent communion of the individual 
soul. He who loves from the Spirit is wise, he 
who is truly wise lives according to his belief. 
One in essence is the Spirit, one in essence may be 
our thought, our worship, and the service that 
springs from both. 

What we have questioned in this discussion 
is not the authority of conscience, not the deliver- 
ances of intuition, feeling, or the subconscious 
mind ; but the right of any doctrine to insist upon 
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one of these alone. Our spiritual powers are not 
distinct, as if one could function without the rest, 
but in whatever direction we turn we employ them 
all. The Spirit speaks to the inmost self and is 
ready to minister to the whole man. Hence the 
spiritual standard should be fulness of life. He 
who is faithful to this standard will be quickened 
throughout his nature. Or, if unresponsive, it is 
the whole man who stands in his own light, not 
the intellect alone. It follows that we need more 
time both for quiet contemplation and for practical 
action, we need to jrield our wills more fully, and 
we also need to think more. 

Restating our results, we may start with recep- 
tivity as first in order. That mode of worship or 
service is most likely to be faithful to the divine 
Spirit which involves the truest receptivity at the 
centre, with humble recognition of the fact that 
of oneself one can do nothing, with quiet eagerness 
to obey and to follow wherever one is led. Hence 
the importance of silent worship, times for inward 
listening for divine guidance in the sanctuary of 
the heart. Gentleness of manner and tenderness 
of speech betoken this inward state, although true 
receptivity is also consonant with the vigorous 
utterance which indicates moral strength. Spon- 
taneity is also a sign, indeed spontaneity steadily 
preserved is almost the same as receptivity. 
Open-mindedness is its intellectual phase ; breadth 
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of vision, tolerance, charity, readiness to change 
one's mind in the light of further evidences, are 
other signs. 

Next in order, as we proceed outward into the 
world of expression, is the understanding with all 
its modes of acceptance or interpretation, varying 
from simple acceptance to the power of a long- 
cherished conviction. The understanding contri- 
butes all these qualities according to temperament, 
experience, and purpose in life. For most of us 
a great deal depends on the first thought we 
associate with a religious experience, since the 
mind so readily builds upon, excludes, or inter- 
prets the facts as the case may be. The ideal 
would be — ^having placed ourselves in the most 
wisely receptive attitude of which we are capable — 
to make sure that we derive the full benefit of an 
experience or guidance, then to use our intellectual 
powers to describe and express before we begin 
to explain and interpret. If humility reigns at 
the centre, the intellectual life will not be proud 
and cold. 

Then there comes the appeal to the will, with 
its alliances in the emotional life and the deeply 
rooted prevailing love. To be sure, the will is 
never separated from the less active operation of 
our nature which we call receptivity. In truth, 
receptivity is in essence a quiet centring of the 
will on an exalted object, the nature of which 
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requires us to exclude other interests for the time; 
and we are receptive to what we love. But there 
is a difference between the mystic's devout appeal 
to emotion, as if contemplation were the goal of 
life, and the strong moral reaction which bespeaks 
the uprightness of the lover of service. The 
moral representative of the spiritual life scarcely 
lets his left hand know what the right hand does. 
He, too, might have been a pious monk in a 
solitary cell, but he loves htmianity too deeply. 
A man may be moral in an accepted sense without 
caring much for the name of God, or spiritual 
in a sense which passes current among the self- 
centred without being notably moral; but man's 
spiritual nature as we are here regarding it is 
his moral nature conceived in terms of heart and 
wiU. 

The forms of expression which these qualities 
assume differ with the individual. In some, the 
higher prompting immediately assumes the form 
of service without the intermediate pause for 
reflection so necessary to others; while the deliber- 
ate person waits to know how the new incentives 
may be most effectively expressed. Some are so 
given over to good works that their entire spiritual 
nature is summarised by the word ''love." Hence 
it is that to visit the fatherless and the widowed, to 
care for the sick and the afflicted comes to be the 
essence of the Christian life. But we cannot 
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forget those who, differently constituted, are able 
through the spoken or written word to explain 
spiritual principles and instruct the disciple of 
good works. The one in whom emotional warmth 
is prominent may seem to be the true type of 
spirituality. But let us also remember the 
serene face bespeaking inner trust and a life which 
blesses, even though imaccompanied by the more 
obvious deeds of love. Then there are men whose 
purity of tone is a benediction, those whose genial 
smile inspires courage and joy. Again, there is a 
sense of humour which is the saving grace of a 
spiritually minded person who might otherwise 
be unduly saddened by a life of service. The 
spiritual life has often expressed itself in severe 
forms implying a splendid consciousness of justice 
and consecrated zeal. But this sternness may 
indicate a rigid hold upon dogma fatal alike to 
the receptivity above mentioned and to the pre- 
servation of that spontaneity without which the 
Christian life is a mere form. To the extent that 
we are severe, even in the administration of justice, 
we can scarcely be called representatives of the 
spiritual life. The sense of humour which comes 
to our rescue may at least make us tolerable 
representatives of a type of the spiritual life. 

No doubt the highest degree of Christian 
integrity is consonant with the spare form, the 
sharply chiseled face, and the incisive mode of 
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speech which tolerates no compromises. But 
if with this outward form there is commingled 
an inner rigidity which holds people up to the 
mark, we hesitate to classify it as spiritual, so 
easily does it become the instrument of the auto- 
crat. Sometimes, too, there is a nervous tension 
which urges its possessor to preternatural activity ; 
not because there is genuine zeal to be so active, 
but because its victim has never imderstood and 
controlled it. The listless ways of the easy-going 
temperament are as far from the ideal in the 
opposite direction. Hence we look for the well- 
balanced type, we like to see something more than 
composure written in the face. 

This leads us to the acknowledgment that 
sujffering plays its part in the complete spiritual 
life, hence to point out that there is in our nature 
the power to sacrifice, to enter deeply into sorrow. 
Intermediate in some cases between the early 
conversion or decisive experience which turns the 
heart toward religion and the years of fruitful 
service, there is perchance a long period of illness, 
of cruel separation, or a bereavement which stirs 
the soul to the foundation. Heaven may for a 
time seem exceedingly remote, or God non- 
existent. In other cases, it may be that this 
struggle is itself the greater revelation of God's 
goodness and love. At any rate, there is a testing 
period which leads to profound conviction. Suffer- 
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ing and the spiritual life are not equivalent terms, 
nor need we say that sorrow will always be an 
element of religion; yet we must assign a high 
place to that side of our nature through which 
sorrow and suffering make their appeal. 

On the other hand, there are spiritually minded 
people who have been in excellent health most of 
their life, free from sin as sins are usually counted, 
who pass through a period no less momentous 
than that of physical suffering. Doubt, intoler- 
ance, negative criticism, pride, and many other 
factors enter in varying proportions into these 
cases. There may be a struggle with imbelief 
lasting for years, or an equally long quest for 
truth in which spiritual incentives play no part. 
The point is that the emancipating conviction 
may be bom of calm reason, and may manifest 
itself so insensibly that no one credits it with its 
true power imtil the results of years are seen. A 
gradual conversion of this sort may be far more 
profoimd in the end, and may imply much greater 
strength of character than the relatively sudden 
emotional conversions so often singled out as the 
only true signs of the religious life. We are surely 
wrong if we identify the spiritual nature with the 
prevailingly feminine qualities in either sex. The 
masculine interest in knowledge is often a more 
mature expression of spirituality. Humility is 
not alone revealed in the bowed and penitent 
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heart, but also in the moderation of the patient 
lover of wisdom who declines to make any claims 
for himself. We less frequently eulogise the 
intellectual struggles and virtues because as a 
rule we who assume to have settled these matters 
are philosophically deficient. 

Not until a man becomes spiritually productive 
is his full religious nature made manifest. The 
same dominating temperament which at first 
impedes the Spirit, reading its emotions into even 
the most sacred experience, may become the most 
earnest worker in the kingdom of God. Thus the 
supposably cold intellect with its definitions, its 
creeds, forms, and institutions, becomes the crea- 
tive or illumined reason of the later stage of 
development. Not until this stage is attained 
is it possible rightly to estimate the intellect. 
This stage once gained, one sees that only through 
the illumined thought of the individual can the 
great spiritual truths be made a part of our nature. 
No less true is it that only by living in accordance 
with these truths can they become manifest to 
the world in such a way as to meet all tests. It 
would be a false humility which should keep us 
from the endeavour thus to understand. No 
less one-sided would be that attitude in which we 
should permit our spiritual experience or know- 
ledge to remain subjective. The Spirit to which 
our spirit bears witness is essentially dynamic, 
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creative, touching the whole man and heart, the 
will as well as the imderstanding ; our response 
must be productive through both head and heart, 
if we are really true to our nature. 

Richly complex as our nature is, we must take 
the whole into accoimt if we would attain spiritual 
truth. The complexity is illuminated by the 
discovery of the contrast above mentioned be- 
tween inner and outer. What we call "the 
spirit" is the immediate side of our nature, the 
centre which receives guidance, is touched by 
the inward light. The spirit is also that inmost 
power of thought through which we clothe the 
guidance in words, accept and reflect upon it, 
making it our own. Again, it is the will ready to 
follow where the Spirit leads, obedient yet dyna- 
mically responsive. Thus the idea of the inner 
centre or spirit gives us an essentially spir- 
itual point of view, that of the divine Spirit 
quickening the heart and working through man 
to achieve purposes. In contrast with this, the 
ordinary processes of thought are intimately 
associated with the brain and its memories, hence 
with the external life. Into this external process 
there enters personal inclination and desire, 
together with whatever theories we may have 
adopted. It is possible for our consciousness to 
become so enveloped in externality that life at 
the inner centre shall be relatively quiescent. It 
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is also possible for a confusion to occur between 
inner and outer. But if we know the difference 
we may check the tendency of the outer to intrude, 
we may turn from externalities, and give play to 
this central life. At the centre, one leams rather 
through direct spiritual perception or intuition 
than through conscious reasoning. Hence insight 
becomes the great ideal, that insight which is a 
synthesis of the several processes of our inmost 
nature already described, the insight which imites 
the products of our spiritual nature in one truth. 
Hence there need be no conflict between head and 
heart, none between inner and outer; but a co- 
operative life faithful to the divine presence, to 
its sublime truths and transcendent affection, 
and a responsive mode of expression using the 
brain as an instrument. 

Our analysis accordingly shows that more than 
one factor is required to make the Religion of the 
Spirit. The summarising word is love. Man 
regarded as a spiritual being is essentially social. 
Hence we must declare any religious theory or 
mode of expression inadequate which does not 
lead to spiritual co-operation. The same insight 
which shows me that I can go to the sources of 
spiritual power, also shows me that I am a finite 
being with limitations such that it is my privilege 
to serve and to supplement others. By accepting 
myself I also accept my limitations. I am there- 
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fore content to do my individual work, to paint, 
to write, to compose, teach, or give my life in some 
other form to contributory service. No element 
of my nature is intelligible alone, nor can I under- 
stand myself apart from my brothers, apart from 
the Spirit who is my life. Well for me if I ''wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth" by endeavouring to 
give adequate expression to the particular gift, 
the type of experience, thought, feeling, where- 
with God has endowed me. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE PATHWAY OF THE SOUL 

SOMETIMES when we look upon childhood 
with its innocence and purity, we wish there 
were a way to preserve this heavenliness, or at 
least to recover its pristine character in later life. 
The way of the world seems so far removed from 
the paths of gladsome play that we almost question 
whether the reward be worth the contest. Do we 
really depart so far from the heavenliness of youth? 
Or is the soul merely encrusted by layers of 
conventionality, leaving the simplicity and beauty 
of natural life where they may again be brought 
into activity? Apparently, it is the destiny of 
the soul to descend into the dark places of the 
world, wrestle with the flesh and with self-will, 
in order to be instructed, tested, and brought to 
self-command. It seems reasonable to hold that 
although tempted at all vulnerable points the 
essential character of the soul is not changed. A 
review of the stages through which the soul passes 

on its way to regeneration reveals strong evidence 
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that this is the case. If we had profounder 
knowledge of these stages it would doubtless be 
possible to pass through them without losing hold 
of the Spirit within us. 

The starting-point is found in the thought of 
the Indwelling Spirit continuously present with 
all men throughout all time and place, whatever 
the waywardness of the soul. We may think of 
the Spirit, thus present as an inmost activity in 
direct relation with the heart or centre, producing 
its results in and through us in much the same 
way that life in general attains its ends. Life, 
we know, maintains itself through change, move- 
ment towards an end, and through constant 
renewal of the organism, in which it functions. 
In accordance with what we know about man's 
spiritual experience, we may say that the Spirit 
pursues an orderly, progressive, sustaining course 
in our lives. If we do not thus take our clue from 
life we are likely to think of the Spirit as static, 
or as one who always in the same manner ''stands 
at the door and knocks, " seldom eliciting response 
because of the preoccupations of men. Our ex- 
periences tell us rather that even though we are 
not conscious of growth the Spirit comes in advanc- 
ing forms of guidance and inner quickening. To 
speak of the Spirit as ''coming," or as "flowing 
in, " is of course to employ a figure of speech; but 
a figure of some sort is required to avoid the 
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notion of mere quiesence in a changeless centre. 
It is plain that we are guided whether we know it 
or not, and that we undergo development through 
successive stages without having chosen to do so. 
If wholly ignorant of the great fact that the soul 
is led by the Spirit along life's pathway, we are 
likely to oppose the very Power that would bless 
us. Some know that they are guided, and we 
may well follow their lead when they declare that 
the Spirit pursues an orderly course with men. 

The problem is to become acquainted with the 
law of the Spirit's progressive presence so that 
we may adapt attitude, thought, and conduct to its 
guidance. At first this seems like an eflfort to 
master the comings and goings of the wind which 
"bloweth where it listeth." But, making allow- 
ances for the transcendent activity of the Spirit, 
we may at least gather evidences of the divine law 
by noting some of the phases through which the 
soul passes. We may mark these stages by means 
of the potentialities quickened within the soul. 
These are plainly not the potentialities of mere 
fate or attraction, as if the soul were destined to 
be good without conscious adoption of moral 
opportunities. Since these potentialities have 
meaning only through htmian freedom, we may 
in a degree read the history of God's presence in 
terms of the responses men make from stage to 
stage. 
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There are times, indeed, when every item of 
experience seems to be attracted to us by a pre- 
cision equalling that of a railway time-table; for 
we find ourselves drawn into circumstances that 
meet our needs, our wants are provided for, and 
guidance is constantly at hand. Again, we have 
prescience of what is about to befall us, prophecies 
are fulfilled, and in many ways we appear to be 
realising a plan whose details are adjusted in 
minutest degree. Moreover, those akin are ap- 
parently involved in the same plan, for we meet 
them when there is opportunity for service, and 
provision is made for the welfare and needs of 
those working together. The fact that these re- 
markable occurrences sometimes result in answer 
to prayer, or when we have sought divine guidance, 
does not conflict with the possibility of a plan in 
which provision for these necessities was made 
long before the request was uttered. Finally, 
there are occasions when we can hardly escape the 
conviction that we are not living our own lives 
at all, but that we are merely granted the power 
of apparently independent action. 

So simple a principle would not, however, seem 
to explain all the facts. We are by no means like 
mere magnetised centres of attraction, or mere 
evolutions or pre-established harmonies. We are 
complex, we face alternatives. Even when these 
impressive experiences lead us to wonder whether 
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we really act at all we find it impossible to escape 
responsibility. A succession of correspondences 
between need and supply may give place to a 
period when no clear guidance appears. What- 
ever there is in our nature that needs to be tested 
is brought to the surface, meeting conditions that 
enable us to rise to the spiritual occasion. We 
have in part produced what is thus raised to the 
surface, and we cannot escape from life's lessons. 
The supposed "fate" which we sometimes deplore 
is the wisdom which leads us steadily to the mean- 
ing of these works of our own hands. The events 
which sometimes coincide to the very hour are 
most likely to be connected with our inmost state. 
Behind all is the Spirit ever carrying us forward 
as individuals, in groups whose interior conditions 
and needs are akin. 

Presupposing an initial spiritual quickening or 
conversion, let us pass by the earlier stages of the 
soul's progress and take up the thread of history 
at the point where the work of destruction begins. 
Not until a man passes out of the childlike period 
of acceptance of tradition is he at all aware that 
he has been laying the foimdations for a series of 
bondages which must be broken down before he 
can enter into sure possession of the Spirit. Once 
a creature of instinct, spontaneous, emotional, 
free, man now becomes self-conscious, harassed 
by restraint, perplexed by doubt. Thus changed, 
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man seems to reason that he may well make as 
much of the self as possible. Hence he gives way 
to pride, takes abimdant credit to himself, asserts 
his freedom, and declares his independence. With 
some this means a life of self-centred emotionalism, 
with others a period of crystallised allegiance to 
forms and creeds adopted for personal reasons. 
Still others assert the self through the effort to 
manage and control. Thus in nimiberless ways 
man enters a stage which gives grave concern to 
those in ecclesiastical authority, but which viewed 
in the light of man's development is merely 
transitional. 

A time comes forthwith when, tired of criticism 
and self-assertion, weary of relating every experi- 
ence to the self, ever analysing and comparing, 
one longs to return to the spontaneity of imques- 
tioning faith. When the critical activity thus 
spends itself, and the desire for freedom is strong, 
one enters the period of destruction. Then one 
is brought to consciousness of the long series of 
bondages acquired through allegiance to authority, 
dependence on externals, compromises with the 
world, and subservience to conventionality. If 
the self -absorption has taken an aristocratic form, 
there is a reaction against exclusiveness, coldness, 
and haughtiness; hence a desire to associate with 
people of all tjrpes, especially the so-called common 
people. If there has been narrowness of belief. 
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rigidity, there must be a breaking up of restraints 
and resistances. If God has been identified with 
the merely good, while the major part of men were 
condemned as if not children of the same Father, a 
f tmdamental change of attitude must come about. 
Hence invidious distinctions of many sorts fall 
to earth. A corresponding change occurs even in 
the case of those who, apparently more humble, 
have concealed their motives, claiming to work 
solely for the interest of others. If we have 
become crystallised, it may be necessary to open 
wide the gates of life, that we may once more be 
natural, genuine. There is no virtue, however, 
in mere relaxation; and if we take delight in our 
escape from restraint we may be compelled to 
rear new bondages before the work of destruction 
begins in earnest. Extremes do indeed beget 
extremes, but the moral is that one should seek 
the main highway of life and travel thereon. 

Nothing could be more painful than the work 
of destruction if we regard our past with regret, 
meditating on what we might have done had we 
known more than we did. He who regrets has 
not yet begun to be truly free, or to imderstand 
the law of development. The soul did thus and 
so because in that stage of consciousness. Mere 
self-condemnation accomplishes very little, since 
one must continue with the same self; and what 
is requisite is self -integration. The way we trod 
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was the way of the Spirit. Never were we sepa- 
rated from the Father's tender care. The work 
of destruction is in process because a new period 
of up-building is at hand. It is the ideal present 
that should claim otir attention. 

It is not easy to tell precisely how the icono- 
clastic work begins. We awaken to the conscious- 
ness that our point of view has changed; we 
become aware of a life that is reacting against otir 
pride and conceit, tmdermining our self-righteous- 
ness, showing up our pettiness. Hence we are 
dismayed that we have so long been self-centred, 
amazed that we could be so fond of praise, w;hile 
ever striving for effects, impulsive, assertive, 
emotional, or cold and distant. With this change 
of heart the desire to manage others gives place 
to the desire to serve them, to follow them in re- 
spects in which their experience teaches a lesson. 
Theories break down right and left, bondages de- 
cay, idols fall, conflicts cease. New estimates of life 
put the whole question of evil in a new light, 
hence new sympathies arise, and a genuine sense 
of brotherhood. With the dissipation of the 
sense of proprietorship over husband, wife, child- 
ren, or whomsoever one may have seemed to 
own, there comes a new consciousness of freedom 
and a higher idea of friendship. There also comes 
a sense of detachment, so that while one may 
still be fond of houses and places there is entire 
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willingness to break cxmnections and go where- 
ever one may most truly serve. This springs up 
in connection with a gradual transfer of interest 
from outer to inward things. This transfer in- 
volves the discovery that there have been com- 
promises without nimiber, not merely between 
ideal interests and things financial, the spirit and 
the flesh ; but between love for others and love of 
self, the love which is of the soul and that which 
is of the emotions or the body. The work of 
destruction assumes variations without limit ac- 
cording to the individual. 

Or, we may call this the period of humiliation, 
for such it is for most of us. We are brought 
low, we cry out as did Job, wishing we had never 
been bom ; for we see ourselves as we are and do not 
like the prospect. This involves keen awareness 
of mistakes, with the realisation that by a law 
which cannot be broken we are not only suffering 
for past deeds but have brought suffering upon 
others. This phase of the discovery is likely to be 
greatly prolonged for those who dislike responsi- 
bility, while those who frankly acknowledge their 
folly are more quickly relieved. Whatever the 
resources that remain to be discovered, however 
many influences may have produced the circum- 
stances from which we suffer, it is imperative for 
us to face the situation as if we personally had 
wrought every result. On the other hand, it is 
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wonderful what a burden rolls off when we frankly 
admit a fault and take even more than our share 
of blame. 

Theologians are fond of saying that one must 
have a sense of sin before one is worthy to be 
baptised or regenerated. But this often means 
over-emphasis, as if a man must conclude that he 
is wholly evil. This might be to forget that we 
are children of God, led along a pathway not of 
our own choosing. We are driven into this 
humiliation by the discovery of a higher standard 
with which we inevitably compare ourselves. It 
is not self-condemnation that sets us free, as 
important as this may be; but the discovery that 
while we are imder the law we must suffer, howbeit 
the law leads to its fulfilment in love. Some 
of the most striking cases of conversion turn upon 
the simple fact that the life of sin has run itself 
out, and has led without any sudden change to a 
new experience readily accepted because obviously 
superior. 

When a sudden conversion occurs, it by no 
means follows that a new nature has been bom in 
the converted person. Traces of the changed 
nature may be discoverable all through the per- 
son's life back to childhood, or the nature which 
now comes uppermost may be called to the surface 
for the first time. The apparent miracle in in- 
stances narrated by missionaries would probably 
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seem less remarkable if our knowledge of the cases 
in question should increase. The emotional or 
other decisive experience might then prove to be 
simply the climax. Then, again, the weeks and 
months that follow are the real tests. To at- 
tribute the change to the "divine grace" as an 
exclusive principle, operating only in connection 
with the "true creed," would be as imfair as to 
explain the conversion on wholly physiological 
grounds as the cessation of one set of habits and 
the beginning of another group. Conversion is 
in some sense a natural experience involving 
changes in habits and mental processes, but that 
does not exclude the operation of spiritual powers. 
The crucial point may be said to be the idea 
which strikes home and produces changed con- 
sciousness, hence a change of will, followed by 
different conduct. This may result from so 
slight an incident as the bestowal of a white flower 
upon a woman of imcertain character, as in an 
instance told by Mr. Begbie in his striking book, 
Souls in Action. If the thought which the flower 
suggests leads to the acceptance of a new ideal, 
hence to a resolution to lead a better life and to 
successful attempts to do so, no other force is 
needed save that of the loving sympathy of the 
missionary of the Spirit who proves to be a friend 
indeed. 

No one, however, who is familiar with the facts 
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of conversion under missionary auspices would 
make light of the quickening spiritual conscious- 
ness which may suddenly cause a profotmd change. 
The cases of which we sometimes hear remind 
us of the possibility of which you and I are at 
times deeply aware: the power to become practi- 
cally another person by rising up and faithfully 
doing what we know we ought, the power to 
reaUse the living presence of God now, to-day, 
even this moment. For we can readily imagine 
ourselves always patient, ever gentle, considerate, 
loving; and all that the change turns upon is 
response to the Indwelling Spirit, ever ready to 
transform us into such states as these. Instead 
of thus rising to the occasion, we distribute in 
leisurely manner through the years the regenera- 
tive processes which might be concentrated if we 
fully yielded ourselves to the idea. Great sinners 
appear to have more self-abandonment than we, 
hence they are converted as in a flash. But 
possibly we have erred in our classification of 
''sinners." 

Before we consider what it is to be twice-born 
we should make sure that we know what it is to 
be once-born. In general, it is to live a merely 
natural life, as a creature of habits and emotions, 
caring for the things of the flesh as ends in them- 
selves ; it is to be in the stage of belief, a follower, 
a devotee of institutions and creeds; to be depen- 
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dent on mere fact, analysis and inference, with- 
out insight, possessing a philosophy of this world 
simply; externally religioiis, imtouched at heart. 
To be "in process" means to be discontented, in 
doubt or conflict, awakening into deeper reflec- 
tiveness, desiring social enlargement and oppor- 
tunities to serve. The regenerative process must 
already be tmder way or there would be no de- 
struction going on. Sorrow brings the change 
to some of us, for it compels us to look within for 
resources, hence to break for the first time with 
external bondages. Again, it is a reaction from 
self-centredness and introspective individualism 
brought about when self-will reaches its limit. 
Some must be violently shaken and condemned, 
or otherwise brought to terms, before the change 
begins. But there is no reason for singling out 
the emotional change any more than the intel- 
lectual response. What we mean when we speak 
of the new birth is an experience or idea which, 
appealing to one side of our nature, at length wins 
its way with all. The new attitude implies a 
contrast such that the self can look back on what 
it was, comparing new and old. A changed atti- 
tude means a new centre of equilibrium, hence 
many responses of heart and will, in idea and 
conduct. 

The ecclesiastic believes that only through bap- 
tism and repentance, imder the auspices of the 
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church, can the great change come; but in- 
vestigation outside of the church leads one to 
believe that it is a law of our spiritual nature. It 
may begin in a withdrawal from htmian society 
preparatory to a life of productive activity. It 
may start in the plain-speaking of friend or 
critic. Some are touched when they at last know 
what work means under degrading conditions, 
or as a result of philanthropic service in the slums. 
The quickening impulse may come from within 
the personality when, after a period of depression, 
iUness, or relative idleness under conditions that 
take the life out of soul and body, one awakens 
into a new epoch fired by unquenchable resolves. 
Love may bring it, also loyalty to a friend. There 
are so many ways in which people make the change 
by the aid of nature, books, a rest, a change of 
work, that it is impossible to classify the causes or 
influences under a single head, not even when they 
are prevailingly mystical and indicate an interior 
vision of an tmusual character. 

No less significant are the outward signs of 
rebirth: the altered facial expression indicating 
newness of life, the outgoing love, sympathy, 
pity, compassion, and the kindly consideration 
for others which takes the place of self-centred- 
ness. With these changes there is likely to come 
an increasing honesty of speech, more righteous 
judgment, less sarcasm and raillery. One dwells 
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on these points the more in these days because we 
have come to believe that an interior vision is not 
the sole test of regeneration. 

Nevertheless, the discovery of the inner life 
is in many cases the most impressive sign, for 
example, when one who has never made a prayer 
moves the lips for the first time in response to an 
inward longing to pray. The signs of a deep 
interior change are as many and as varied as the 
causes that lead to it. Guidances of an impressive 
character begin to come, also insights into the 
spiritual wholeness of life, and a conviction that 
all events work together for good. Again, de- 
tached phases of the self are integrated, old phases 
are brought into subjection, or transmuted. One 
begins to understand much that was obscure, and 
to explain events by principles not dependent on 
personal interests. There also comes to those 
who are quickened more deeply the ability to 
return to the centre, recover the essential condi- 
tions of religious experience. With this power 
there comes an increasing freedom from external 
circumstance, contentment with the opportunities 
life brings. In some cases the matter might be 
summarised by the one passage, *'I know that my 
Redeemer liveth," hence the love of Christ 
becomes the watchword for daily conduct. Others 
would say that it is the discovery that there 
is one Power, however named, the conviction 
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that God is not alone the prime mover but the 
suflBciency whose purposes include all activities 
whatsoever. 

How many are ready to go still farther and, 
having put themselves in conditions where life 
has free access to them, actually welcome the 
tribulations required to take from them all that 
does not pertain to the Spirit? St. Paul bids us 
"rejoice in our tribulations: knowing that tribula- 
tion worketh patience." If we know at last that 
although there is a law of the flesh working misery 
so that when we would do good evil is present, 
nevertheless there is also a law of the Spirit which 
brings life and freedom, it should apparently make 
no difference what the transmutation-process 
brings. For in consciousness we may walk "not 
after the flesh but after the Spirit." Paul assures 
us that "the mind of the Spirit is life and peace." 
The advantage of Paul's statement is that while 
there is a deep sense of sin, of the lusts of the 
flesh, and all the forces which a person must en- 
cotmter whose nature is as strong as his, there is 
also a deeply impressive, overwhelming conscious- 
ness of the love of God, the power of the risen 
Christ, the strength of the faith created in us by 
the Holy Spirit. No one is more keenly aware 
of the struggle with our carnal nature than he, 
and a man of his ability must have had very much 
to yield before he could be obedient; yet over all 
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he places the peace of the Spirit which overcomes 
and fulfils through love. "0 wretched man 
that I am," he cries, "who shall deliver me out 
of the body of this death?" But at once he 
says, "I thank God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." Again, he bursts out with the exclama- 
tion, " O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God." The great considera- 
tion is that we have "the mind of Christ," that 
we may be transformed through the renewing 
of our minds from within. 

Plainly, the first great sign of the new birth, 
according to the master apostle, is this conscious- 
ness that the truths of the heavenly life are real, 
the realisation that "the Spirit himself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are children of 
God." Then indeed may we bless those who 
persecute us, "bless and curse not." Then in 
truth may we become fervent, serving God, "of 
the same mind one toward another." 

The chief need for most of us is a working 
method. We need to be shown how to connect 
this "mind of Christ" with our daily conscious- 
ness in such a way that it shall control our judg- 
ments. The marvel of the imsearchable wisdom 
over which the apostle exclaims is its imceasing 
manifestation as if ever created anew. There 
are some minds so constituted that they seem 
literally to dwell with this perennial upwelling 
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of the immanent Life, bespeaking its wisdom, 
declaring its love. For them the real spiritual 
life is not even the regenerative process of which 
we have spoken, much less the externality of 
ordinary worship and service; the reality is the 
upspringing Life itself of which human experience 
seems a mere product. Hence the clue is taken 
from the more interior process of thought which 
reveals truth by flashes of insight. It is no longer 
a question of sin or suffering, or even of error and 
doubt; for the lessons which these teach have in 
large measure been learned. It is still necessary for 
old material to be shuffled oflF, for old forces to 
be conquered; and all this requires time. But 
life from the centre has begun, and no one who is 
aware of that life is likely to become enveloped in 
the transitional process as if that were the reality. 
Sometimes in the early morning hour before 
the activities of the day begin, one attains glimpses 
of the lives of people, insights that are so much 
more keen that they throw ordinary judgments 
out of accotmt. Before this inward light the 
disposition or temperament becomes transparent, 
so that the central motives are seen, also the 
causes that have led people where they are, and 
the forces at work tending to overcome the im- 
prisoning conditions. One is able in a measure 
to turn the search-light of truth where one will, 
discerning the heart. One is to a large extent an 
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observer of an inner stream of thought whose 
tendencies are not of one's choosing, and with 
which one has no disposition to interfere. Thought 
in these terms is a process of receiving life that 
quickens, not a process of analysis and inference. 
A further stage, one sees, would be called inspira- 
tion, and one realises what it means to be a scrip- 
ture-giving personality. In this further stage 
one would speak, not as oneself, but for the 
Spirit, not argumentatively but with vitalising 
conviction. 

Out of these deeper insights there grows a mode 
of life to which the interior process of thought 
is a clue. As importaut as it is to detect the 
interior gleams of light and to judge by them, the 
ability to listen to these inward thoughts and to 
live by them is far more important and difficult; 
for although one sees that there is one Efficiency 
manifested within all processes, touching the 
lives of men, shaping them into its uses, guiding 
them into the fulness of life, yet there are multi- 
form hindrances within the self, so many in fact 
that the self seems at times utterly worthless. 
Each in his own right must make the great dis- 
covery of this process of reflection, so rich that 
one would gladly drop everything else merely 
to observe and listen, and no one can tell another 
all he would like to know in order to make the 
discovery. One realises that the trouble all 
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along has been absorption in extemaKties, in 
one's own self as if it were really efficient; hence 
that the great resource is to have few plans, to 
make few preparations, and to hold oneself open 
to whatever may be given by the Spirit. The 
difficulties enter when, turning from the process 
of reflection for a time, one realises how much 
there is in daily life that appears to be in entire 
conflict with fidelity to the divine guidance. 

Entire faithfulness to this interior life means 
complete responsiveness of spirit to the Indwelling 
Spirit, without desires or ambitions of one's own; 
entire freedom from anxiety, distrust, annoyance; 
hence peace and rest at the centre, with openness 
of heart on all occasions. Such readiness is of 
course still largely an ideal, hence the utmost we 
succeed in doing is to allow a few more activities 
to be brought into line each year. To let the 
Spirit work through us of its own good pleasure 
is no sKght attainment, since this means willing- 
ness to have every so-called social wrong adjusted 
in God's good time, also the cessation of all 
impatience and offidousness. It also means 
willingness to wait when the next step is not clear. 
Yet one is greatly mistaken in reading the law 
of the inner life if it does not lead its devotee to 
work even more steadily than those who adopt 
external methods of social reform. 

Out of this obedience at the centre there springs 
10 
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a kind of service which is constantly subject to 
misunderstanding; for the man who brushes away 
hypocrisy and speaks to the point with justice 
and truth is not always welcome. Yet this is 
only the negative side of the matter. The posi- 
tive is that he who listens at the centre discerns 
the heart and is able to give of "the living bread" 
that feeds those who have met sorrow, those 
eager to know themselves and to find the Spirit. 
Those who thtis come have perhaps consulted 
the clergy and have been turned aside with the 
dictum that it is not the minister's province to 
explain individual cases. They have besought 
their friends only to find that the subject is 
changed when spiritual matters are mentioned. 
In contrast with this evasiveness, it is indeed the 
province of one who has in some measure found 
the Spirit to do his best to explain individual 
cases. If one is brought to a difficulty one cannot 
meet, one must grow in wisdom so as to meet it, 
listening more faithfully at the centre to hear a 
profotmder message. There is a vital relation 
with heavenly things into which the soul may 
enter to gain this greater wisdom. This vital 
relation includes the eternal order of being, hence 
it brings knowledge of man's future state. The 
desire of the one who needs help is father to the 
thought, and brings its corresponding guidance. 
The Spirit manifesting through us quickens the 
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longing in the one person, and the wisdom to 
fulfil it in the other. 

When in personal need the same resource is at 
hand. Whatever one has to meet, one may 
commit the matter to the inner guidance, awaiting 
the developments that will come at the proper 
juncture. One need not seize hold of the inner 
process as if it might slip away. Yet something 
more than mere quietude is called for, as if in 
one's own might a person were to become quies- 
cent ; it is the Spirit that gives calmness and control 
of the right sort. To watch every feeling and 
thought would be to miss the true thought. The 
art of genuine receptivity and co-operation is 
ever the art that conceals itself. 

The ideal is to become filled with disinterested, 
quickening love, the sort that radiates through 
the personality and shines in the face. Such love 
is as willing to utter the truth that touches to the 
quick as to speak the moderate word that com- 
forts. The one who manifests it holds himself 
open to express what is called forth for another's 
good. This is the love that gives life, arousing 
the dormant feelings and calling back the spon- 
taneity in those who have lost touch with life. 
It inspires the wonderful thought that if all on 
this earth could be united in its power the beings 
who are more advanced than we could lead us in 
groups, instead of guiding here and there a solitary 
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individual who is striving against odds to lead the 
heavenly life on earth. 

Is this ideal too high for this earth? One does 
not mean a mode of life to be strained after, as if 
one were to hold the will up to a standard above 
the life of common men; but in part a return to 
life as found among simpler folk, the honest- 
hearted, natural type, coupled with a thoughtful- 
ness which those people do not possess. Every 
one of tis longs for such a return, tjrpified by those 
joyful times in the country when we jrield our 
tensions, unbend, and give way to a spirit of play. 
Ordinarily, we abound in constraints, hampering 
attitudes; we are unyielding, afraid to let go. 
Meanwhile, there is energy within us which we 
might use, pent-up feelings that need expression, 
capacities that have not been developed. If we 
can yield the physical organism to the relaxing 
warmth of the sun's rays, why can we not yield 
this structure of habit, preconception, and con- 
servatism which we have reared to our spiritual 
detriment? 

The supreme resource which thus awaits our 
response is the Spirit which, native with us, is 
often covered over by layers of conventionality, 
bondages to things and people. It is not lost, not 
even in the worst of us, and it is recoverable even 
in the most creed-bound and self-important. 
Nor is the human spirit in its childlikeness de- 
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stroyed, but whatever noble influence has cx>me 
into the child's life is there in the form of latent 
associations which may be aroused. To discover 
and express the Spirit again is not merely to grow, 
or to experience a rebirth, but also to realise the 
Spirit as an inseparable possession. Let me then 
take myself out of the mere whirl of time, and rest 
in this eternal Reality which knows "no shadow 
or turning." Let me delve beneath the mere 
facts of my natural existence, with its complexi- 
ties, and the inferences by which I have long 
guided my life ; and let me discover once more the 
pristine intuitions which I have lost hold of for a 
time. I shall surely find my way back to the 
spirit within me if I truly desire to be led by the 
Indwelling Spirit. 

Summarising, let us state the tmderlying princi- 
ples on which this faith rests. 

First and last is the truth that God dwells with 
us, sustaining and leading us with a wisdom 
adequate to meet every problem, with power to 
achieve every victory. Then comes man's abil- 
ity to become aware of the intimations of the 
divine presence and, discovering these, to let 
them grow from more to more. This implies a 
recipiency even more profotmd than we can at 
the moment be aware of, but also a power to 
know the divine guidance when it has become one 
with the human spirit. With this there is the 
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abiKty to check whatever might impede the 
manifestation of the divine guidance. Granted 
the recipiency, and the abiKty consciously to 
follow the life that develops through it, our entire 
conduct may then be brought into line. 

Then there follows the law on which we have 
dwelt above : the Spirit leads men through a series 
of experiences to the individual and social goals 
for which we exist. There is a pathway of the 
soul, there are wanderings, bye-paths, vicissi- 
tudes; and amidst all there is freedom to err, to 
take a bye-path for a highway. But there is also 
unceasingly present with us the guidance which 
seeks to turn every error into the truth that cor- 
rects and fulfils it, and to overcome every mistaken 
deed by emphasising the good. Therefore, the 
significant truth is not the freedom to sin but the 
forgiving, all-provident Spirit which knows how 
to meet every instant of waywardness, and to 
turn every wandering moment into the fulfilments 
of its purposes. 

Furthermore, the leadings of the Spirit include 
all men as members one of another in a relation- 
ship so minute, detailed, and complete that we 
should not be surprised at any jimcture if supply 
and demand correspond with mathematical exact- 
ness. Some are aware of the social promptings 
which lead them to meet another at a precise 
moment, or with exactly the word, the deed, or 
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service required. But the majority of people 
are conveyed along by the divine tide without 
knowing the meaning of the rotmd of experiences 
through which they are passing. 

Again, there is the law of adjustment such that, 
for those aware of the existence of the inward 
light, it is possible to walk by its shining, seeking 
its guidance for thought, its incentives for the 
will, its inspiration for conduct, so as to be free 
from the frictions and conflicts ordinarily besetting 
those who are unaware. This does not mean the 
entire absence of suffering, or the cessation of 
effort to overcome obstacles. Faith is constantly 
called for, patience is demanded at every turn. 
The peace which this attitude of adjustment pro- 
duces is a growth, not a gift out of the air, and to 
deepen it one must meet new tests. Adaptation 
to the leadings of the Spirit means, taking matters 
under advisement, quietly endeavoring to discover 
the way, and listening for the lowly message 
which the heart hears in its moment of deepest 
consecration. Sometimes the way is dear for 
some distance ahead, and every step avails; 
again, one is eager to advance but must await 
developments so long that one is tempted to cast 
aside the guidance-principle and adopt another 
method. 

There is indeed a rebirth of the soul underlying 
what is called conversion, baptism, salvation 
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through confession of sins or through acceptance 
of right doctrine; but we are here concerned with 
the leadings of the Spirit all along the soul's 
pathway. It is possible not only to "die daily, '* 
but to be bom anew each day. This, like the 
prayer "without ceasing," may be termed the 
true process of regeneration. It corresponds with 
the upwelling of the divine life from within the 
inmost recesses of the soul, when there is need; 
and in fuller measure with the surpassing gift 
which we have taken as the standard. The 
figure of the "upwelling life" suggests that the 
Spirit insensibly enters our thought whenever 
there is responsiveness; the surpassing gift far 
more rarely descends upon us on those great 
creative days of the soul when we have insights 
into the territory of the Spirit, realising as in a 
flash the benefits of months and months of steady 
advance toward the ideal. To the extent that 
this life flourishes within us we are lifted out of 
mere routine into the realm of values, we are less 
dependent on the thoughts of the moment, less 
swayed by any present experience. Thus in the 
end we realise that more depends on what per- 
manently is than on that which becomes. Thus 
in the end we see that it is not alone a question of 
our origin, or of the end toward which the Spirit is 
leading us ; but a question of the eternal Presence 
through whose love we are children of God. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE VALUE OF A LIBERAL FAITH 

IT is well at times to pause in our pursuit of life 
and truth to consider what a marvellous 
treasure we possess in the Religion of the Spirit, 
what blessings this faith confers, what opportuni- 
ties it affords. First there is the inward assurance 
that the Spirit really exists, not that God is merely 
believed to exist, or that the Absolute is logically 
conceivable as a necessity of thought. This 
means that there are resources on which every 
one may draw, evidences in actual experience 
which any one may verify in real life to-day; it 
means that you and I are ready to put every item 
of belief to the test by living in accordance with 
this conviction. Then there is our faith in the 
divine guidance as revealed by the inner light, 
made known directly to the individual, and touch- 
ing with ineffable beauty the moments of silent 
worship. Out of these guidances the conviction 
comes that all leadings belong together, that they 
tmite us all as brothers; hence that there is pro- 
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vision for all occasions, a way out of all hardships. 
This conviction in turn inspires inner peace, 
patience in awaiting developments, simplicity 
and purity of heart, moderation in all things, the 
absence of haste and the desire to coerce or manage 
people. Surely, there is every reason for com- 
posure, gratitude, and contentment. 

These possessions of the heart lead to a general 
view of life. The modem doctrine of the divine 
immanence strengthens and enriches the older 
faith in the Indwelling Spirit. The ftmdamental 
emphasis on the inner life finds further support 
in philosophical ideaKsm with its profound inter- 
pretation of the facts of self -consciousness. Then 
there are the confirmations of recent psychology 
with its doctrine of mental activity implying the 
fact that the will is fundamental. To this may 
be added the new insights we have gained into 
the power of ideals with the subconscious responses 
which they arouse. This psychology leads to the 
placing of more emphasis on minute particulars, 
hence enables us to give more attention to men- 
tal dispositions favourable to spirittial guidanci^. 
The doctrine of the inner light is indeed far mord 
than merely psychological, but it is reinforced^ 
by the practical bearings of psychology. Our \ 
age in general is practical, insists that a doctrine '^ 
shall prove itself by its works. The theory of the 
inner light and its effect on the life of the individual 
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is sttrely a capital exemplification of this practical 
test. 

Again, this is a dynamic faith, tending to make 
the individual more efficient in everything he 
does. Taking the clue from the inward fight, 
with its clarification of the personal life, one is able 
to adopt more direct means of social service. 
While this faith quickens moral zeal and awakens 
a more ardent longing to succour the needy and 
distressed, the tendency is to employ spiritual 
resistance rather than external force; hence the 
reformer's ardour is transmuted into higher forms 
of power. More stress is put upon the efficacy of 
love than on visible changes and directly tangible 
results. The reformer's work thus tends to be 
of the quiet, systematic kind that aims to achieve 
far-off ends in the fulness of time. The moral 
uprightness is no less pronounced than in those 
who are anxious and disturbed, those who place 
such stress on external conditions; but it aims to 
begin with causes, to produce permanent changes. 
The devotee of the Refigion of the Spirit knows 
how to put himself back into the conditions in 
which he was aware of the divine guidance, hence 
when there is need for fight he endeavotu^ to 
penetrate far enough into the inner world to 
participate in work that is worth while. More- 
over, the individual guidaace is merely prepara- 
tory to its social expression through service, 
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therefore it implies a method of thought and life. 
Conduct, not doctrine, thus becomes the final 
test in a thoroughgoing sense of the word. Ac- 
tive co-operation, not individual enjoyment of the 
serene life, being the implied principle, a resource 
is found in this dynamic faith in contrast with the 
"invertebrate optimism" of those who merdy 
contemplate. Spiritual resistance thereby en- 
deavours to prove its superiority by silent yet 
constant diligence. The ideal, in brief, is that of 
a man so filled with the consciousness of the 
Indwelling Spirit that those who are in need shall 
feel the power and love even in his presence, and 
receive benefit through accompanying acts of 
service. 

Surely, these possessions are so great, the 
privileges so many, that we have reason to look 
for constant and increasing results. Such a 
faith should be able to spread abroad, if not as 
rapidly, at least with greater effectiveness than 
other teachings. It is important, then, to con- 
sider why, with this splendid heritage, the work 
of living by and inculcating the faith is not always 
carried forward as vigorously as might be; for here 
as in other fields there are people who fail to 
pnnrpciate the possibilities open before them. 

of course plain that missionary methods 
the past, so far as emotionalism is con- 
yet the Gospel is no less true than when 
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preached with splendid results by evangelists 
who gave themselves fully to its spirit. The 
transition to a more rational point of view is 
incomplete imless those who believe they have 
firmer possession of the Spirit are able at least in 
equal measure to quicken the hearts of men. We 
cannot of course preach "the blood of Christ,'* 
we cannot sing the old hymns with effect, nor 
can we give ourselves to any special terminology 
as if everything depended on acceptance of specific 
doctrines phrased in a peculiar way. We have 
learned once for all that men of contrasted types 
must be reached by diflPerent methods, in various 
terms, and by workers of more than one school; 
hence we are imable to give ourselves resolutely 
to a single mode of service. Unless on our guard, 
it may sometimes happen that we who possess 
teachings which the world greatly needs will be 
fotmd doing almost nothing to spread the faith. 

It is an interesting fact that sometimes in a 
group of people of a liberal tjrpe those are working 
most actively who have brought their zeal from 
an evangelical field. This suggests the possibility 
of a more general assimilation of the evangelical 
spirit in the progressive forms of a liberal faith. 
It would even seem possible to transcend doctrinal 
differences and for all who believe in heavenly 
realities to work together, letting spirit speak to 
spirit. What is needed on the part of evangeUcals 
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is willingness to subordinate everything to the 
love of God and love for men. Meanwhile, it 
behooves the liberal to consider still more thought- 
fully the reasons which sometimes keep the liberal 
from working with an earnestness equal to those 
consecrated missionaries who hold that the soul 
must be saved while there is yet time on earth. 

One result of liberalism in its transitional 
stage is a diffusion of power which would have 
been concentrated had one continued to sustain 
a doctrine deemed the sole representative of 
Christian truth. When it becomes known that 
there are various points of view, diverse types 
of religious experience and thought, and many 
roads to the goal, it is natural for the liberal to 
take interest in them all. Hence the concern 
for souls gives place to the more comfortable 
persuasion that all men, being sons of God, will 
sometime be enlightened. Then, too, one may 
learn of many religious leaders who have exempli- 
fied the ideal of self-sacrifice, of many books besides 
the Bible which have inspired mankind ; and for 
a time this may mean neglect of the faith that 
"comes not to destroy but to fulfil." Again, 
modem scholarship inevitably calls more attention 
to the letter of the Bible, hence to modem critical 
problems without number; and, unmindful of 
the Spirit, one may criticise those whose knowledge 
of the Scriptures does not coincide with the latest 
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researches. Others among liberals who once 
held a dogmatically orthodox view have not yet 
overcome their reaction against the church that 
proved illiberal; hence to mention orthodoxy is 
to call forth from them a volume of critical com- 
ment. Thus the liberal may for the time being 
draw lines of exclusiveness as sharp as those 
of the conservative whom he disparages. 

So much attention may indeed be given to the 
intellectual elements of liberalism that the devotee 
becomes as formal and crystallised as the doctrin- 
aire. When liberalism becomes a habit it may 
be as dead as the orthodoxy against which it re- 
belled. The inference does not of course follow 
that liberalism is thereby proved false. It is a 
question of temperament, and of the modes of 
thought or conduct which have become ends when 
they were meant to be means merely. The 
devoutly orthodox person who sincerely accepts 
his faith as final but who unqualifiedly gives 
himself to the Spirit so that his formalism is no 
obstacle is indeed an ideal representative of 
religious zeal. One cannot too strongly emphasise 
the fact that the example is often set by the con- 
secrated missionary who wholly accepts Christ 
as saviour and the Bible as the literal word of 
God, and who is accordingly able to quicken 
people to whom the average liberal could scarcely 
appeal at all. Such an appeal shows, for example, 
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the eflScacy of the zealous Christian's prayer to 
the saviour, his conviction that God has become 
incarnate in one son only, and the power of his 
devoted love. Yet what all this signifies in the 
last analysis is the supremacy of the fruits of the 
Spirit, and these may be supreme in any faith, 
amidst diverse terms, and among people radically 
different in tjrpe. 

When we turn to the liberal consecrated by the 
same love for humanity we find the same power, 
with corresponding restdts. To say this is to 
admit that the true test of salvation is love for 
humanity springing from love for God, whether 
the creed be orthodox or liberal. K the religious 
spirit has not passed beyond the doctrinal stage, 
in the case of the orthodox, it is sure to be ham- 
pered by narrow partisanship and dogmatism. 
If it has not passed beyond intellectualism in the 
case of the liberal, it may be equally narrow and au- 
tocratic. What carries this spirit beyond narrow- 
ness in either case is that love which thinks first of 
the brother man in his need. Hence we are almost 
solely concerned with human types and their modes 
of response. We might almost say that it is im- 
material what the doctrine is, provided that it does 
not stand in the way but affords a good working 
basis for the efficient realisation of divine love, since 
the human essential is intellectual and volitional 
concentration dedicated to an ideal. 
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The corrective of inefficient liberalism is to be 
found in a return to a more concrete mode of 
thinking and working. To believe in the Spirit 
in a merely general sense is not enough ; for, com- 
fortably placed in life, it were easy for the liberal 
to lapse into self-complacency. It is not sufficient 
to believe that every man has access to the 
immediate sources of divine power. There is 
need of a standard centring about the surpassing 
presence of the Spirit, a way to find that presence 
in greater measure, a truth inspired by it, and 
a mode of life to pursue. There is need of assimila- 
tion in fresh terms of the great teachings of the 
scriptures and the Master in such a way that the 
Spirit shall stand first. Thus the Spirit may 
once more become concrete, incarnate. Thus the 
interest which liberalism has for a time bestowed 
upon man in general may be brought to a focus in 
the definite consciousness of the day's opportunity 
for service. 

This is practically what occurs when one who 
has unqualifiedly accepted Christ thereupon gives 
all the glory to God, throwing the personal equa- 
tion out of account, and htmibly praying to be 
used by the Holy Spirit. This consecration 
implies an openness of heart, a willingness to be 
led which makes the individual truly efficient 
because less self-conscious. The corresponding 

dedication of the self in the case of the liberal 
II 
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makes of liberaKsm a means, and it may become 
a far more effective means to the end since it is 
free from the outworn beliefs by which the old 
orthodoxy was encumbered. Surely, the dis- 
covery that in any case the eflSciency rests with 
the Spirit shotdd inspire the liberal to make his 
less obvious methods as effective as the emo- 
tionally spectacular methods that once prevailed. 
There should be no reason why the liberal cannot 
as fully give himself to one doctrine as though 
strictly orthodox. He may give himself to the 
conviction that the Indwelling Spirit is working 
through all men for the establishment of the 
kingdom, that the Spirit works most effectively 
when there is most consecration ; and that it needs 
every one of us in this vast field of the world where 
the harvest is so plenteous, the labourers so few. 
This means that the HberaKsing work verging on 
iconodasm long carried on by the Unitarians is 
not the work of foremost importance, as neces- 
sary as it may be to overcome dogmatic ortho- 
doxy ; but that the Spirit should lead in paths of 
service, using the intellect as an instrument merely. 
In the case of the Friends it means more activity 
in place of an undue emphasis on the inner life. 

Plainly, the way lies forward, not back. We 
cannot forget what we have learned, cannot cease 
to be liberal and free. What we can do is to 
find the third or higher attitude which tmites the 
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faith of the first stage of spiritual experience with 
the knowledge of the second or critical stage. We 
may cease to proclaim the fact that we are liberal 
and free; and endeavour instead to feel the love, 
concrete, personal, divine, which touches the 
hearts of men, whatever they believe and whatever 
we believe. We should overcome the pride and 
satisfaction which liberalism sometimes begets, 
breaking out of the ruts, habits, modes of thought 
which have tiuned us aside from the Spirit. We 
may well seek to be quickened anew, to be put in 
quickening touch with life, even if this should 
mean entrance upon a period of destruction in 
which every one of our liberal acquirements is 
assailed as liberalism once assailed orthodoxy. 
Our changed attitude may then lead us to see in 
all men the divine uniting with the human, al- 
though acknowledging the Spirit in Jesus in a 
supreme sense. We may once more assign the 
chief place to the Bible among books that reveal 
the pathway of the Spirit, although admitting 
the value of other records of the spiritual life 
illumined by the inner meaning of this one. We 
may also ttim as definitely to the Father in our 
silent communion as though uttering audible 
prayers. Beholding in all men the Christ strug- 
gling for expression, we may employ direct and 
constructive methods of service, instead of berating 
men for their sins. 
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Doubtless, one of the strong points in favour 
of evangelical methods is the fact that the earnest 
worker comes to his task equipped with a system 
of teachings unquestioningly accepted, hence he 
is less dependent on the thought of the moment. 
Even in his prayers and addresses he starts from 
and expounds a view already worked out in f tilness, 
applicable to every occasion, requiring only the 
appropriate text from scripture and the right 
passage from the prayer-book. On the other 
hand, the liberal is apt to carry a consciousness 
replete with questions, with all the uncertainties 
which this attitude implies. This need not be 
the case if the liberal has thoroughly prepared 
himself for his work. Such preparation is in 
accord with the conclusions we have reached in 
the foregoing discussions. 

As matter of fact the evangelist whose con- 
secrated zeal so impresses us when it is a question 
of reaching the denizen of the slums, is able to 
extend his activities only so far as his simple 
faith reaches. The well-trained orthodox theolo- 
gian may be chiefly informed in ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal history, not in life. Acquaintance with 
the theologies of the past is not for a moment to 
be compared in value with our modem psychologi- 
cal knowledge, its minute insights into mental life, 
the light it throws on different types, the oppor- 
ttmities it affords for the imderstanding of the 
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spiritual life of man. This latter knowledge 
shows that salvation or regeneration, like any 
other process that is ftindamental, pertains to the 
whole individual, heart, head, character, social 
life, and the physical organism. While a simple 
guidance might lead the worker to make a direct 
appeal to another's heart, in the long run there 
is need of that knowledge which solves the prob- 
lems of the deeper life. The demand for this 
knowledge becomes the more apparent when we 
realise that our inner nature has more than one 
root, that we have varied experiences expKcable 
not by the thought of the moment but through 
wide knowledge and the comparison of tjrpes. 

It might then be possible to exaggerate the 
importance of the immediate presence of God as 
cognised by a given individual. If in that presence 
there is the life that applies to and quickens us in 
the hour of need, there is also the constancy which 
knows no variation. The first is discoverable 
through present experience, the second requires 
thought. Lovers of the divine wisdom are apt 
to neglect one or the other of these great princi- 
ples. The fulness of spiritual efficiency calls for 
consideration of them both. There is no feeling, 
no experience that tells so much about God as 
may be learned by comparison of successive ex- 
periences and the truths which they teach. The 
supreme revelation of personal experience is sub- 
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ject to correction, is surdy open to enrichment, 
when put in relation with the Gospel, and in the 
light of God's messages through the centuries 
since the time of Jesus. 

Earnest Christians long believed that God was 
so far changeable that He would alter a plan, or 
interfere with the course of events when besought 
to do so. Indeed, the imderlying assumption 
of many a prayer sent up to heaven to-day is 
that God may be dissuaded, as if He were sub- 
ject to passing caprice and insistent demand. It 
was not imtil our modem day when emphasis 
began to be put on evolution that a firm philo- 
sophical basis was found for the immutability of 
the divine nature. Now, we argue that if the 
sum-total of energy operative in the cosmos is ever 
the same, the laws universal, the system of things 
uniform, there is every reason to fold in God the 
ultimate Being in whose changelessness all this 
regularity is founded. Hence in our day we have 
dispensed with the local views of God's kingdom 
that prevailed before men believed in the immuta- 
bility of law, we have learned to penetrate behind 
appearances to reality. In the case of the divine 
justice, the facts interpreted so as to show that 
God is etemaUy just are far indeed from mere 
appearances. We believe in the mercy and love 
of God not because the experience of the hour 
makes these qualities plain. Oftentimes we look 
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forward even to the future life in order to beKeve 
that all men shall receive their due at last. In 
many other respects our thought takes its clue 
from considerations very remote from the present. 
It might be laid down as a general principle that 
he is best able to read the present guidance who 
is least in subjection to facts and appearances 
dose at hand. 

In Chapter III. we did indeed conclude that the 
presence of God in the experience of to-day is 
more real than the divine existence in the past. 
Yet we emphasised the highest moments spent 
in that presence, those capable of yielding a cri- 
terion. Again, we saw that much depends on 
our ability to interpret experience, and interpreta- 
tion supposably summarises the best that we have 
learned in a lifetime. If the Spirit is a tmiversal 
Essence tending to quicken all alike, then it is 
temperament, habit of thought, mode of life, 
which differentiates the presence for each in- 
dividual. We like to believe that God also has a 
purpose for each of us, and that the guidance of 
the hour corresponds to the need of the hour; 
but we discover this purpose through years of 
experience and comparison, through the tests of 
faith, and the thoughts that lift us out of the 
present in a vision of life as a whole. Thus the 
one who grows in knowledge of the divine purpose 
becomes less dependent on the mere present, lives 
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more in the realm of ideals, henoe more ia the 
realm of constructive thought in contrast with 
transient feeling. 

Perfect receptivity and obedience would be 
required to render a man open to guidance so 
that he would know its full import in the present. 
In actual life we are not always receptive in the 
same degree, and much thought is required to make 
allowances for all the factors that may influence 
our consciousness at times. To adjtist ourselves 
to this world, we adopt means to ends, we make 
engagements, and settle many matters to the 
best of our ability. Subject to being misled in 
our zeal, our tmreadiness, or our personal desires, 
we learn only through mistakes and fluctuations. 
Our best guidances often apply rather to the next 
move than to the morrow; and whether or not we 
have the willingness to follow where faith shall 
lead depends to a large extent upon our principle 
of interpretation. The guidance of the hour is 
not necessarily the sole authority but may be ac- 
ceptable chiefly because we are able to connect 
it with many promptings that have gone before. 
Thus if we keep in touch with life we may ascend 
from the hour to the year and to whole periods 
of our experience, from the mere experience to its 
meaning, the law which it exemplifies, and the 
imiversal principle which may be taught to others. 

The inspiration of the moment is most likely 
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to be of pure quality if there has been long and 
faithful consecration. The value of such utter- 
ance increases according to the intellectual and 
spiritual equipment which the speaker brings to 
the service. One who speaks eflfectively as 
prompted at the time contributes more subject- 
matter from his own life and thought than is 
commonly supposed. We eulogise intuition, 
inspiration, and revelation largely because our 
psychology is imperfect. If we knew the natural 
history of intuitive utterances, we wotdd place 
more emphasis on the quietly reflective thought 
which gradually gathers its data and awaits a 
fitting occasion. To say this is not to discotmt 
the immediate and tmtrammelled utterance, not 
to discredit intuition; but to reject the old-time 
severance of the heart from the head. Both into 
intuition and into thought, into feeling and will, 
we put whatever we are and whatever we know. 
Any of these may alienate us from the Spirit, 
any may tmite us. 

The inference follows that if we would be more 
faithful to the divine love and wisdom, we must 
prepare not merely to think but to listen, not alone 
to receive but to give. By such preparation one 
means not only philosophical study but the equip- 
ment that comes through many personal contacts 
with the world. We have seen that in the case 
of the missionary who quickens the man or woman 
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of the slums and summons the soul into spiritual 
life it is love that is the greatest factor. Next to 
this tmdoubtedly comes breadth of experience. 
The one who has touched the life of sin at many 
points and sunk so deeply that vice has run its 
course, becomes very efficient when consecrated 
by a new birth. The knowledge that one has 
tried and failed, finding all modes of life wanting 
save one, gives great power. Thus one knows 
the ins and outs of the slums, the subtle tempta- 
tions and spells, as well as the way into freedom. 
One is thereby able to make Christianity a living 
faith through the life that now is, through personal 
sympathy. Likewise the physician or nurse of 
whatever school who has suffered much and 
keenly, and learned the meaning of such experi- 
ences, has a knowledge which enforces concentra- 
tion and quickens direct helpfulness. Again, 
one who has passed through the tribtdations of 
the inner life and beheld their law acquires the 
vitalising energy that touches the heart of the 
fellow-sufferer. Next to this personal knowledge 
of experience one would place knowledge of 
mental processes. If we know the htunan mind, 
the best lines of approach, the probable responses, 
the way to instil ideals, we ought to reach people 
of the most varied types, whatever the belief or 
need. 

For example, there is the deeply significant fact 
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already touched upon in Chapter VI. that the mind 
functions on diflEerent levels, hence that one can 
leam to disconnect from the lower selfhood and 
connect with the helpftd influences of the higher. 
Then there is the law of selection through which 
the mind all the while pursues what engages the 
attention, enlists the will. Further, there is the 
law of use and disuse which shows that if we 
would overcome certain undesirable tendencies 
we must concentrate on those which ought to 
survive, conjoining them with other worthy 
tendencies, persistently centring the attention 
upon our ide^; and allowing undesirable tenden- 
cies to die out through inattention. Further 
still, we have the law of subconscious response, 
namely, that time is required for the assimilation 
of fertile ideas and of activities set in motion for 
the purpose of generating new habits. Finally, 
there follows what may be called the law of 
success; if you would insure the victory of ideas 
and tendencies which you have selected for 
survival, keep your eye single to them, pursue 
them with a quietness and constancy which does 
not for one moment admit the possibility of 
failure.' Wisely to employ the above laws is to 
avoid lines of approach to another's mind that 
might lead to mere argtmient, and to find common 

' These laws I have considered in detail in Human Efficiency ^ 
New York, 191 2. 
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ground on which to btiild through appeal to the 
heart. To approach a man in the Spirit is to 
evoke the Spirit. A man's knowledge may thus 
be the instrument of his love, not his love the 
prisoner of his knowledge. 

The more intimate one's knowledge of human 
types and htmian processes, the less need for 
theology and church history. For he who knows 
how the mind functions has the due to the sort 
of belief a man will espouse. Thus we have 
always with us the temperamental Calvioist — 
autocratic, rigid, narrow, arbitrary, dogmatic, self- 
assertive — ^the temperamental rituaUst, the Quaker, 
the emotionalist, and the self-centred. Know- 
ledge of these types and processes enables the 
liberal to engage in genuinely fundamental work, 
in contrast with the devious pathway pursued 
by the doctrinaire. For it is not primarily a 
question of sin and salvation, but of interior self- 
knowledge; a question of life, of direct appeal 
from soul to soul. Hence one sees the very great 
advantage enjoyed by those who are truly liberal. 

Two dues point the way to the power required 
for this more direct service, corresponding to the 
two roots of our spiritual nature. First, as we 
have seen, comes the life of the heart with its 
sympathies, its compassion and tenderness. He 
who is open within, whose love is tmchecked by 
theoretical considerations and other constraints, 
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will instinctively and readily appeal to the affec- 
tions of the one he would serve. Out of this 
sympathy there develops an expressiveness on the 
part of both partners to it such that the one who 
needs help is led freely to speak while the other 
is prompted to respond. This unburdening of 
the heart is a necessity of our nature, and no 
experience is more important at a certain stage of 
inner growth than the one in which it proceeds 
without stint ; not in mere self -confession, but with 
a disclosure of the inmost aspirations. This free 
expression opens the way to the wisdom which 
applies to the occasion. Sympathy inspires love, 
then intuition, and soul speaks to soul without 
obstacle. 

The other clue we have found in the tmder- 
standing. If we know the place and use of the 
intellect so that it does not intrude, we are able 
so to give play to it as to draw upon any experi- 
ence or teaching which may be of service. One 
does not then listen simply to gather facts from 
the other's confession, then proceed to draw 
inferences inductively. This would be to invert 
the order of life, and to be limited to the sphere 
of one's own thought. The spirit is the rightful 
leader. It is the tmderstanding that enables us 
to pass beyond the mere gmdance of the moment. 

The affections when not imited with wisdom, 
we know, readily become impulsively emotional, 
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so that what we do on the spur of the moment 
because our sympathies are touched we may regret 
when sober second thought intervenes. If too 
scientific and careful, our action loses life and is 
erf little avail. But the leadership of the heart 
or spirit and the detailed support of the tmder- 
standing open the way to the full reality. Hence 
our plea in the preceding chapter for more 
knowledge of the stages through which the soul 
passes, for more preparation to meet the occasions 
of the Spirit. In those who have the discern- 
ment to find it, there ensues a higher mode than 
either that of the heart or the understanding as com- 
monly regarded. This we have found to be the 
inward life of thought in contrast with our or- 
dinary external thinking, by the aid of conscious in- 
ferences and the ideas that come and go by mere 
association. 

We have arrived at this deeper result in this 
way: Each of us is aware of a contrast or con- 
flict between higher and lower phases of the self. 
The one cotmsels us to be righteous. The other 
conspires with inheritance, habit, and society, 
to keep us where we are. Looking more deeply 
into the contrast, we find that the old forces 
pertain to the life that is external, to the flesh 
and the world. The higher life seeks to come 
forth from within, express itself in faith and love, 
touching the face with sweet serenity. When 
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the heart is united with the understanding in the 
right order, the result is a fine degree of control 
such that one can hold still at the centre and listen 
in a profounder way. The self moves forward 
with the spiritual tide, not with the uncertainties 
of the sailboat, not with the nervousness and 
noise of the motor-boat, nor with the drifting 
quietude of a canoe that is borne down the stream ; 
but with co-operative adjustment. There is no 
tmcertainty if we are convinced that the Spirit 
lives in and through the soul. There is no 
nervousness if the central peace has f otmd expres- 
sion through the conduct of the whole organism. 
The noisiness of impatience, restlessness, and the 
desire to manage others, cease with the discovery 
that the Spirit is taking its own sure time. One 
no longer drifts because no longer subject to the 
mere experience of the moment. Merely to hold 
still would be to gaze in wearisome sameness at 
the play of one's own perceptions, imprisoned 
within the head. Merely to think would be to 
analyse facts, reason, arrive at generalisations. 
To think with insight filled with life, free at the 
centre, is to discover the finer revelations of the 
Spirit. This, I say, is a imifying process, one that 
brings into the light whatever we may have experi- 
enced that bears on the need of the hour, at the 
same time disclosing the wisdom of the newest 
hour of the Spirit. It is thought that brings into 
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view the permanency, the law, the truth; it is the 
life of the hour that makes the wisdom of the past 
real. Reality is indeed the living present, re- 
vealed as the tide of the Spirit courses on its way. 
But so rich is the living reality that all the wisdom 
of the years is required to apprehend its beauties. 
It would be futile to attempt to reduce the revela- 
tion of the Spirit to anything simpler, or to seek 
a simpler clue for spiritual service. Now we must 
listen, observe, and obey; again, we must survey 
the whole, note the parts, co-ordinate the several 
phases of our thought. Now we must seek the 
solitudes of the Spirit ; now emerge into the throng, 
ready to serve and be instructed. The disciple 
of the Spirit is as ready for the one as for the other. 
The surpassing peace which signalises the depar- 
ture of the storm may be the forerunner of the 
next tribulation, just as the mists begin to gather 
even on those rare days which intervene after 
rains and snows. Ceaseless change is the law of 
the Spirit, only through change is the Spirit real; 
yet the more deeply we enter into the changes 
which time discloses, as we sweep down its complex 
stream, the more truly we may dwell in eternity. 
Extremes meet, and "the way up is the way 
down," as Heracleitus long ago said. The 
Spirit's way is inclusive, broadening, enriching — 
that is the great fact. The supreme need for 
us finite beings is to check the little attitudes. 
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thoughts, and deeds of the exclusive tjrpe which, 
accumulating, bring our wills in conflict with the 
divine. The tide that is in the affairs of men 
must be taken when the current serves. What- 
ever there is in us that makes us still want our 
way is a check put upon the Spirit. What is 
true of our inner life is true of our larger relation- 
ships. There are many types of men travelling 
on many roads. We know not how many ways 
there are of reaching freedom and full self-realisa- 
tion. If I meet my brother so as to help him 
follow his way without intruding my own, I ought 
to be able to believe in and co-operate with any 
ntmiber of social groups. The problem of co- 
operation is not solved unless through willingness 
to live and let live. When I know for a fact that 
all things are working together to the ends of 
the Spirit, that all men belong together in the 
republic of God, then indeed may I learn to check all 
intolerance, coerciveness, and impatience, giving 
myself each day and hour to the work which the 
Father has for me to do. 

xa 



CHAPTER IX 



INNER PEACE 



NO passages in the Bible are more full of pro- 
mise than those in which the peace of the 
Spirit is oflfered to the faithful soul. It is said, 
for example, "Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on thee: because 
he trusteth in thee." Jesus persuasively says, 
"Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and leam of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest tmto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden 
is light." When promising the Comforter to the 
disciples, Jesus said, "Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give tmto you; . . . Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid." Meeting 
them for the last time, the Master said, "Peace 
be tmto you: as my Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you. . . . Receive ye the Holy Spirit." 

In the spirit of these great passages it is well to 
deepen our hold upon the everlasting realities, the 

faith and love that make for peace in the world. 
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We may commtine as people might far up on the 
motmtain-heights, above the confusion and noise 
of the world; or by the sea on a siunmer's day, 
when the tide gently flows in upon the shore, while 
all arotmd abides an atmosphere of warmth and 
quietude. Or, again, we are like dwellers in a 
distant age before the epoch of record-breaking, 
with time to be moderate in all our ways, to enjoy 
life in undisturbed repose. Just now we are not 
concerned with wars or rumours of wars. We are 
looking far back of external conditions, seeking the 
inward peace without which we can scarcely do 
the least thing to further the growth of peace in 
the social order. 

Some one has said that there is little peace in 
our age. One might add that courage is required 
to step aside from the onrush long enough to 
consider what peace is, and to refresh our con- 
sciousness we are compelled to place ourselves 
in imagination in an age when life was simpler. 
Oiu" age entices us to join the great race for posi- 
tion, wealth, complexity, and steadily increasing 
speed. Year by year life is made more luxurious, 
while new schemes for passing away the time are 
constantly added. Steadily the accelerated pace 
of the modem world intrudes since the days of the 
subway and the automobile. The increased cost 
of living adds one more reason for keeping the 
pace of the age, and he who steps out of the train 
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of modem life is likely to be immediately distanced. 
The books of the day are produced and forgotten 
with surprising rapidity, and there is a tendency 
to shorten the time devoted to education. Thus 
the great game goes on, ever on, with incessant 
striving after a higher degree of organisation. 

We hear men say, commenting on these condi- 
tions, that they would rather wear out than rust 
out. So would we all. Most of the time-saving 
inventions are serviceable, and few of us would 
care to return to the days of stage-coaches and 
sailing-vessels. We all look forward, aware that 
the greater the temptation the more glorious the 
victory may be. Under fair conditions, it should 
be possible to dismiss more cares from mind, 
making full use of modem contrivances. If 
peace has to some extent been lost, there never 
was a time in which there were more ways to 
secure it. Our problem is to maintain inner 
peace while using our powers to the full. It is 
not necessary to wear out at the centre, however 
great the speed maintained on the surface. 

Our age is a time when every one likes to be 
in the ciurent of things. Hence the movement 
towards the greatest centres of activity. Even 
theology has felt and in a measure responded to 
the tide, and young men who formerly prepared 
for the ministry in a lonely seminary, now study 
where they may observe the movements that make 
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for social reform. He who would really know 
life must be where it is most eventful, informed 
hour by hour, rapidly adjusting his thought to the 
insistent mutation, the hurried drive and hum 
of things. He who is alert may be able to con- 
tribute his share, while he who cautiously reflects 
may be too late. 

All this is in a measure good, and many of our 
most efficient men are representatives of it. 
Some of these, too, are the best poised, least likely 
to be disturbed by sudden fluctuations. In life 
there is strength and promise, and we are all 
believers in efficiency. Yet it is well to bear in 
mind that this zeal may outdo itself. The world 
is not a mere stream, and evolution does not 
explain everything. He who would tmderstand 
the cosmos must learn the immutable laws that 
everywhere obtain, the energies that are for ever 
conserved, whatever the frictions and cataclysms. 
Likewise with the htunan world : what most avails 
is knowledge of types that persist, characteristics 
that survive all changes, habits that defy all in- 
roads upon them. This knowledge is not acquired 
while one waits for the car, or between courses at 
dinner. The swifter the rate of change on the 
part of those who adjust themselves to the in- 
sistent flux, the greater the need for calmness of 
judgment founded on dispassionate reflection. 

It is not life alone that avails, but assimilation. 
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wisdom. God is here in the thick of things; 
heaven is still a possibility in this modem day, 
and people abound who lead us as directly to the 
Father as did the solitary prophets of old. Yet 
he who never breaks away from the onrush will 
scarcely find that peace without which life were 
indeed vain and empty. What avails is not mere 
contact with life as it passes, but the composure 
that abides, and a scale of values which keeps 
pace with the increasing complexities. 

In the face of admonitions to change the econo- 
mic order as soon as possible, and the zeal of those 
whose judgment is external, nothing is more 
important than to lift our eyes to the heavens, 
deliberately cultivating inner peace. Do not be 
disconcerted if partisans of reform make light of 
your interior world, as if you had no right to seek 
poise and control. The time may come when 
these critics of the serene life will turn to you for 
rest and comfort. The balance of power is not 
with those who are driving themselves and coer- 
cing others from point to point, but with the 
thinker who sees origins and goals. The agitator 
has his place, so has the reformer of whatever tjrpe, 
but the man who shall explain life in the light of 
immutable laws and eternal values is the one who 
will set men free. The agitator is a partisan of 
one class as opposed to another of whose rights 
he is probably ignorant, while the reformer is 
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apt to be provincial. What is needed is the man 
who understands human relationships in contrast 
with those of a sex or of a class. All real changes 
proceed on fimdamental grounds, and relate to all 
the people. 

The best thought can scarcely thrive amidst 
disturbing external conditions, hence the more 
insistently we are bidden to enter the whiri the 
more reason for remaining on the heights. If the 
church should ever become chiefly institutional, 
the poor tired workers of the world will turn else- 
where — ^wherever there is a man or woman whose 
presence brings peace, or a home where restful- 
ness abides. Hence, there is ever reason to be 
loyal to our ideals. 

Peace is not first external, civil, or even social; 
it is a state acquired by or quickened within the 
individual. In so far as the individual really 
attains it he will be able to carry power into the 
world. Such peace implies not only serenity 
and trust in the present, but the power of adapta- 
tion with a far look ahead. It springs from experi- 
ence ripened by wisdom, and is furthered by 
knowledge of the impulses which actuate hu- 
manity. It is dispassionate, takes little notice 
of panics, is not disturbed by the ever-varied 
forms in which ancient human traits break forth 
anew. It is measured, stable, considerate, in- 
spiring sympathy and radiating quiet joy. 
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A great psychologist has said that there will 
always be war, since contending passions will 
ever rage within the human organism. This is 
indeed tracing war to its source, but this state- 
ment does not take into account all that occurs 
in the inner world. Out from within proceeds 
whatever defiles us, to be sure, and we have little 
reason to expect peace save so far as men master 
their interior forces. It is well to acknowledge 
that man is passionate, impulsive, emotional; 
noting that he lives rather in his instincts and 
propensities than in the domain of reason. For we 
may then centre our activities and hopes at the 
crucial point. Yet here it is that we are gaining 
most light in these psychological days. With 
the extension of knowledge of the human mind 
we may anticipate an increase of intellectual 
influences, more interest in the ideals of a tem- 
perate life. ICnowing by enlightened experience 
the nature of the powers to be mastered, we should 
be able to help our fellow-men more effectively. 
Granted that we are strange beings, creatures of 
habit, moods, and emotions, we need not remain 
so. In a secondary sense at least our dispositions 
are alterable, and when our self-knowledge in- 
creases we shall make more headway. The dis- 
covery of impulses within me that are likely to 
spring into conflicting action would naturally 
lead me to choose between them, and to seek 
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opportunities which will call the nobler into 
expression. If a creature of habit, I am also a 
maker of habits, and more depends on my earnest- 
ness than on the routine which might otherwise 
enslave me. My emotions will give me less 
trouble when I tmderstand them, and give play 
to a carefully selected few. If I would reform 
the world, I might well begin by setting an example 
of moral efficiency. 

When our self-knowledge shows what is really 
the trouble, we may steadily cultivate the mode 
of life that msures control, beginning far enough 
back to tritimph over the unruly members in our 
way. With the highest end in view, we would 
naturally take sufficient time for reflective 
thought to make constructive headway, steadily 
preparing for the greater contests to come. In 
such contemplation there is power, a conserving 
of our energies. There also comes, in due course, 
an insight into all intruding activities, so that one 
looks ever more deeply into the inner life, far 
beyond imprisoning self-consciousness. More- 
over, to attain this centre of reflectiveness is to 
permit all nervous hurry and restlessness to run 
itself out. For there are many activities which 
readily subside when the centre of interest is 
lifted above them. The stronger one's quiet 
hold upon the ideal, the less one need be concerned 
with processes of growth. When experience 
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philosophically axtioilates itsdf one begins^'to 
be a master, able to command an inner quietude 
that "looks before and after." 

The hurry and complexity are from without; 
peace and simplicity are from within. Even our 
nervous activities are relatively external, like the 
pulsations of the city's life brought in by the 
channels of the senses. One does not begin to 
be truly at home until one has penetrated beyond 
the most intimately subjective nervous activity 
to the deep centre of contemplative thought. 
One thinks of the centre as profoundly calm, how- 
ever disturbed the surface may be. Simply to 
regard it in this fashion is to begin to be inwardly 
still. 

In contrast with the restless, driving sweep of 
things in the great play of life, one seems to hear a 
calm voice saying, "Be still, and know that I am 
God." What a wonderful utterance! How it 
brings a person to judgment! Be still, that we 
may realise the steady march of forces toward the 
great goal, forces as silent and moderate in their 
achievements as those whose effects we behold 
when we look into the starry sky at night, lost 
in contemplative rapture. Why should we rush 
and strive, urging ourselves so insistently, and 
driving others? Why are we so anxious, con- 
cerned, disturbed? Why add so many activitii 
to the great forces which steadily fulfil the pij 
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poses of God? Surely it is the underlying forces 
that avail, and we might simplify life to obedient 
co-operation with these universal powers, taking 
their course for ours, trusting where we cannot see. 

By inner peace, then, one means a spirit of 
repose founded on knowledge of the cosmos, on 
centrality of character, and on faith in God. We 
may consider it both as a spirit to be sought on 
occasion, and as an ideal to be approximated 
through increase of knowledge and that superiority 
over circumstance which brings the mind into 
possession of the eternal values. This peace 
grows through conscious effort, and it is also a 
crowning gift not to be had for the mere asking. 
It would indeed be in vain to cry peace! peace! 
when there is no peace, or advise men to be re- 
poseful who know not whither to turn for food and 
shelter. Yet, like all great possessions, it begins 
to be ours when we care sufficiently for it to culti- 
vate the mode of life which secures it. 

The first great discovery is that it can be found 
within. To some this means too much emphasis 
on the subjective, and this seems wrong when 
there are many people in distress in the world. 
But one need not become self-centred. More 
frequently the objection means that one is tm- 
willing to look his own presentment in the face 
to see why one is not at peace. The more in- 
sistently the frictions of life produce their wesLrying 
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effects upon us, the more plain it should be what 
peace is in contrast with this external warfare. 
Resorting to one device after another, exhausting 
the possibilities of the external world, turning 
from society in despair, some are driven by sheer 
necessity to seek peace within. This reaction 
need not mean pessimism or renunciation of the 
world; yet to a degree he alone knows what peace 
is who realises the hollowness of many mundane 
things, hence by contrast the blessedness of heav- 
enly wisdom. Some know peace only when they 
have wandered far and found it not, until at last 
it is discovered at their own door. 

But it is not always when we turn from the 
world that we find peace. There are times when 
to mingle with the throng in the busiest thorough- 
fare is the best way to come to oneself, hence to 
find the calm inner centre. To-day I find peace 
on the lonely pine-clad hiU ; but another time it is 
the sea with its magical influences that brings 
it to me. No sooner do I set foot on the shore 
than I seem transported into another world, from 
which I view my troublous days in calm perspec- 
tive. Such seasons of meditative recuperation 
send us back with new joy in the mere fact of 
existence in this splendid world. They show us 
that we are not as miserably placed as we thought, 
never far from friendly protection. They restore 
lost fragments of our selfhood, making us whole 
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again, and to be whole is to cotint life a blessing 
in all its forms. 

Again, it is not nature which thus assuages our 
pain but the friendliness of a congenial household, 
genuine in its hospitality, inspiring kindness, gen- 
tleness, love, uniting all within its portals in a 
spirit of good fellowship and cheer. It need not 
be an externally quiet home, where one interest 
is supreme. It is more likely to be one in which 
vital issues are attaining solution amid the dis- 
cussion of diverse points of view. But it is a 
home in which a man of insight lives, one who sees 
through processes to ends ; or where a woman pre- 
sides with serenity over the household, turning the 
commonplace into beauty, and spreading a sweet 
eflfulgence over aU. Indeed, peace is seldom mere 
identity of interests, or a state of harmony main- 
tained at any cost. Happiness is tmdoubtedly 
an accompaniment of it, hence it implies harmony 
at some important point; yet peace is rather the 
fruition of adjustment than of contentment. 
Those who inspire it see their way through the 
emotional life into the quieter joys of the heart, 
and have in a measure passed beyond mere en- 
thusiasm and zest into a condition that is well 
founded in the understanding. 

The hour in which we analyse these matters 
is never more than a means to an end. When 
at peace we are absorbed in efficient performance 
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that gives genuine satisfaction. Hence we know 
that many fellow-mortals will never find peace 
until they work with heart and hand. Their 
very restlessness is a sign that they must be pro- 
ductive, giving progressive expression to the life 
that stirs within them. Consequently we realise 
afresh that no one shall give us peace except our- 
selves. The consolation of the best religious 
creed means little until we think. 

In a supreme sense peace is the gift bestowed on 
those who have really found God, and know what 
life may become through obedience to divine law. 
In this sense it is indeed the goal of all merely 
finite endeavour. Hence it is simplicity itself, 
the centralising power that makes us at home in 
the cosmos, no longer looking for an ideal world 
more perfect than the one in which it is our 
privilege to live. For this insight shows that the 
cosmos truly is moral, despite the apparent in- 
justice which makes men question whether God 
exists. Furthermore, the realisation that we are 
all members one of another in an order that can- 
not be outwitted, in a beneficent system by whose 
forces virtue can conquer, helps us to be a person 
in a new and profotmder sense. Yet the insight 
can never be regarded as complete tmless God be 
found with, not apart from the striving world. 

That is, the gift of peace is not that of a change 
of heart alone, but is bestowed by deepening 
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experiences and insights which show that the 
universe is one. A change of heart and creed 
may bring peace that lasts for years, yet doubts 
may intrude, followed by years in which this 
peace is mainly a memory. An experience which 
brings peace this year may be a source of misery 
the next. What is needed is a discovery of the 
unity of the self which reveals the imitary system 
of the world, enabling one to contemplate with 
equanimity the alternations of life's contending 
forces. The peace that surpasses tmderstanding 
can hardly come until we possess understanding. 

Some would say that the ideal representative 
of peace is the person of placid face and sweet 
serenity. But such placidity may be largely 
temperamental, may never have been greatly 
disturbed. Faith is a sotirce of peace, but faith 
has degrees, and must endtire the tests of tribula- 
tion until it be transmuted into reason. Serenity 
implies most of the elements of peace, however, 
involving the absence of anxiety in regard to 
financial contests, domestic difficulties, and other 
struggles of the world. The interior conflicts 
that keep us from being serene are the real dis- 
ttirbers of otir peace. Serenity also implies free- 
dom from morbid self-consciousness, self-centred 
loneliness, the eccentricities of a peculiar tempera- 
ment, and the exasperating contests of belittling 
subjectivity. The cure for all these disttirbances 
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of the inmost selfhood is the consciousness which 
lifts one into a large world of faith, and to know 
that world is to experience true serenity. He who 
is master at the centre, serene amidst drctimstances 
which would ordinarily be wearsring and depress- 
ing, is in a sense master of the whole of life. 

What is the greatest disttirber of our peace? 
Many would say it is the warfare between lower 
and higher forces. There are several ways in 
which this conflict might be expressed. Some 
would deem it a contest between evil spirits and 
heavenly powers ; man stands between and is torn 
astmder tmtil he chooses once for all. Others 
hold that it is a conflict between old forces and 
inheritances which are struggling for life, and the 
power of the new self. Still others would describe 
it as a warfare of the flesh with the spirit. What- 
ever the terminology, everybody is aware of the 
conflict. Whether or not external forces partici- 
pate, the scene of action is the inner life. What 
then are the powers working within us for our 
betterment, and whither do they lead? Let me 
put before the mind an ideal concerning their 
activity and my co-operation, and I shall be able 
to identify myself with the ideal rather than with 
the process or the dissipating powers of my old 
selfhood. Even if my experience be intimately 
related with those I love most in the world I am 
still concerned with the ideal man that is in the 
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making, not with the friction involved in drawing 
still more dose to my fellows. Understanding 
these frictions of progress, I say, Speed the time 
when, in fulness of charity and tolerance, in 
kindly sympathy and joy of heart, I shall go forth 
to my friends as one consistent person. Thus at 
one I should be able to find peace. 

Again, it may be the sharp contrast between 
my ideals and the world which most greatly breaks 
in on my peace. Apparently the sordid world 
does not appreciate my genius, hence it disturbs 
my creative activity by imposing merely practical 
demands upon me. Looked at from another 
point of view, however, my genius needs obstacles 
to overcome, and I must be well-nigh defeated if 
bom to succeed. If I tmderstand the situation 
it inspires peace within me. If I have also at- 
tained the more serious religious stage of htunan 
experience I am willing to be misunderstood right 
and left, to be rejected and even persecuted. 

Every one, however poorly endowed, and what- 
ever the vocation, may begin to enjoy the peace 
which no circumstance can take away. What is 
needed at first is an occupation sufficiently con- 
genial to serve its purpose for the time. The 
fact that I am doing what you now see me doing — 
whether I am clerk, banker, teacher, lawyer, or 
what not — vindicates a correspondence between 
inner need and outward opportiuiity. Well for 

<3 
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me then, if, instead of bemoaning my fate, I ask. 
What has brought me here? For when I under- 
stand the principle of attraction I can learn what 
elements within me led me to these circumstances, 
and what I must do to change. The way to a 
more congenial occupation lies through, not 
around the conditions now confronting me. It 
were vain to expect to secure freedom by merely 
changing the circumstances. Wherever I go I 
carry what I am, and burrs of the same species 
will stick to me so long as I merely pick them off, 
blaming the people who allow burdocks to grow 
in my pathway. First, I must change the interior 
attitude, present a different front to the world. 
Then nothing will keep me from my goal. With 
this consciousness it does not so much matter 
what we are doing, or what our environment is. 
Peace comes with the productive activity through 
which we gradually make objects of beauty of 
these crude lives of ours. 

Likewise in regard to faith and knowledge; 
what is needed is a working principle which suflBces 
for the present. Such a principle is implied in 
Tennyson's lines, 

We trust that good 

Will somehow be the goal of ill. 

We know not how, we know not the time, or 
what shall yet be done; but we are willing to pro- 
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ceed from day to day, with our eyes on the ideal. 
We may not be able precisely to define the end 
which should be sought, or make a persuasive 
statement of our faith. We may have only the 
dimmest conception of the immanent Life which 
ever bears us on. Our faith may waver from time 
to time, or suffer changes with the alternations 
of adversity and success, misery and happiness. 
Yet if our faith enable us to maintain a general 
direction, if it can be brought into play on oc- 
casion, it will serve its purpose, becoming more 
rational as we proceed. 

The battle is half won when we cease to rebel and 
complain. For when the decisive idea dawns upon 
us we forthwith begin to make changes and hence 
prepare the way for genuine inner peace. If 
lonely, we begin to seek the companionship of 
others, first of all by serving those who are in 
need, drawing nearer in sympathy to the heart- 
htmgry. If ill, we begin to observe the inner and 
outer conditions that foster health, we stop worry- 
ing, we conquer our fears, and begin to expect the 
best. If unhappy, we consider under what condi- 
tions happiness is likely to be added while pursuing 
another end. If desirous of converting others to 
our faith, we see plainly that we must begin by 
living what we preach. As a matter of course, 
we make less noise in the world, although we may 
be no less zealous in a quiet way ; for we are now 
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endeavouring to do that which is really worth 
while. Again, we realise that what is our own 
we need not pray for, but that it is at hand. We 
also realise that what we have to give to the world 
that is worth while we need hardly advertise, since 
it will speak for itself. Hence we depend more on 
the silent, tireless forces that bring what we de- 
serve and what we earn. We are no longer 
troubled lest some one deprive us of our rights, 
lest some more enterprising person express our 
thought before we have opportunity. 

Beginning to experience the sweet spirit of 
peace in place of the worries and anxieties that 
once consumed us, we seek to gain real influence 
in the worid by first-hand contact with Ufe's 
realities, no longer content with what other men 
have said about them. Thus we see that indi- 
vidual experience is what puts the fire of convic- 
tion into one's words. Hence we are more sincere, 
frank, honest. Knowing that character avails 
even above composure, we courageously meet the 
situations which develop our higher powers to 
the full. Hence we constantly endeavour to 
learn by doing. 

Thus we learn to put the elements of peace in 
the right order. We see plainly enough that one 
must have poise, inner control, and equanimity. 
It is also clear that one must have a definite interest 
or life-work to pixrsue. No doubt it is well to 
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prepare for the coming of inner peace by persis- 
tently putting the mind into an attitude of rest 
and trust. But there is a great diflference between 
preparing for peace and actually feeling it. When 
an experience comes that deepens peace in the 
still places, it brings poise as a consequence, 
inspires equanimity, fosters inner control. Really 
to arrive at the inner centre is to have peace as a 
matter of habit, as a co-ordination of many lines 
of development. Then one realises that peace 
is itself a generator, a source of power, creating 
many results which were once pursued as if 
obtainable by themselves. 

We find it impossible, therefore, to speak 6i 
inner peace in full measure without reference to 
the quickening experiences which make us aware 
that there is Another than ourselves who guides 
us. The contrast at times is deeply impressive 
and significant when, at the end of bitter conflict, 
of soul-yearnings, we are lifted from utter weakness 
and doubt into renewed life. Throughout the 
struggle we seem like a house divided against it- 
self, drawn by personal ties in one direction while 
on another side of otu* nature we remain true to 
the ideal. Little credit is due the finite self that 
it endtu-es the conflict to the close. What stands 
out above all else is the realisation that the Life 
which bore us safely through these experiences 
had the same meaning to reveal as in all previous 
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struggles. When we see this working together 
of all the great moments of the soul, a new trust 
and deeper repose descend upon us. Verily the 
self has been in process of creation in these crucial 
times, and we have been brought nearer the divine 
love. 

There is much that we can do to prepare for 
the great peace of the Spirit. We may turn from 
the anxieties of lower levels of thought, seeking 
inner quietude in place of the nervous frictions 
that distress and rem 
moderate our emol 
higher forms of 
elevate our appetil 
considerate, 
the 
terms 
know! 
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you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid." Assuring his followers that he 
has overcome the worid, Jesus speaks not alone 
with the power of God but with the strength of 
Use human being who has met the severest adverse 
influences and the greatest temptations that ever 
beset the soul. Thus the peace he gives, the peace 
he promises as the reward of victories, reveals the 
union of the human with the divine. For he who 
can truly say, " I always do that which is pleasing 
unto the Father, " possesses the surpassing peace, 
nee the assurance of peace is that of one who 
who has lived and achieved, and who 
afore is able to speak with authority. God 
5 son of man are made one in that moment 
supreme peace, God and humanity are united. 



CHAPTER X 



THE INNER CENTRE 



I WOULD that a superior mode of expression might 
be mine in turning to this theme, for I would 
write of the power and love which surpass ordinary 
imderstanding, and are known by experience 
rather than through intellectual analysis. I 
would lead to the sources of spiritual peace that 
each might know the surpassing gift of the Spirit. 
Yet in a sense this is a vain wish, for the moment 
of supreme communion with the Spirit is the 
moment of solitude and individual consecration 
when one is largely oblivious of the spoken or 
written word — "the flight of the alone to the 
Alone," Plotinus called it. But I would at least 
speak of that which may be uttered, so that each 
may turn to the solitudes, and in the silences of 
the Spirit test what is put down here, renewing 
the sacred inner experience in fuller measure. 
The surpassingly beautiful reality of which one 
would write were it possible to convey it in words 
is the higher type of consciousness which spiritual 
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oommunion reveals. What is public and may be 
discussed is the knowledge of life and the methods 
which aid the soul in the attainment of this inner 
communion. 

Everything depends, for those who would grow 
in realisation of divine realities, on putting matters 
in the right order; for we need right ideas to pur- 
sue right methods. Oftentimes, writers on spiri- 
tual meditation speak as if the decisive power were 
vested in the htmian will, as if all the conditions 
of spiritual communion were controllable at 
pleasure. We read books in which the most 
explicit instructions are given to those who would 
acquire concentration, inner control, and the 
transcendence of external circtunstances. Every 
step is carefully traced from the lowest to the one 
next to the highest, but the great essential is 
omitted. All this is of value, yet if one seek 
commiuiion with the Spirit allowance must be 
made for a higher factor. Self-consciousness, 
attained by the practice of silence, may be a 
hindrance tmless it can be surrendered at will. 
The divine presence cannot be stmimoned at 
pleasure, but is added as gifts are bestowed upon 
"the pure in heart." We may indeed pray for 
the descent of the Spirit, steadily preparing our- 
selves for its shining light and quickening life; 
but the prayer is not the cause of that ineffable 
moment when the Spirit " bloweth where it Usteth." 
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Endeavouring to start aright, let us ground our 
consciousness in the thought of God as eternal, 
self-subsistent, supreme. Thus to begin is to real- 
ise that one stands as it were at a centre; there 
is no beyond, no higher goal. One looks forth 
from this centre upon all being. Prom this centre 
will go forth all the power which shall accomplish 
ends in the world. For there is no other reaUty, 
no second power. We have arrived, we have 
made the great discovery, we possess the heart 
of all realities. Or, rather, this is the Reality 
that possesses, "in whose thought all thinking 
is," in whose love all love is embraced, from 
whose peace all peace goes forth. Otir thought 
as it attains this height is not so much our 
own as the infinite Thought which imbues our 
finitude, reveals the spiritual unity of beings and 
things. To be filled with this thought is to see 
that in so far as there appears to be another 
reaUty, this that is spread around or beyond is 
merely the sphere of manifestation of this central 
Life. 

Thus we turn to the cosmos with new insight, 
to the invisible cosmos of the sons of God, thence 
to the world in space and time. We see that 
there are distinctions between God, the world, 
and men, without the least separateness between 
them. God indeed possesses objectivity, but the 
world of self-manifestation is indistinguishable as 
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a reality apart from Him. There are indeed real 
finite beings; these are not to be confused with 
one another, or with the world; yet these have 
existence within the divine Self in a manner as 
intimate as the relation of our thoughts to the 
mind that possesses them. God's purpose made 
objective in process of realisation is so far one 
with Him that the divine life in its ceaseless pulsa- 
tions is the actual Spirit, at the same time the 
actual life of the world. There is nothing between 
the inmost heart and the outermost expression 
save the mediating conditions which organise 
the Spirit in orderly forms. 

Placing ourselves thus at the centre, we behold 
the universe; whereas men ordinarily think up- 
ward from nature or man to God. As our thought 
moves outward we behold the Spirit going forth 
into creative activity, then moimting through all 
"the spirals of form." Thus we behold natural 
things and events first as divine purposes in the 
realm of interior causation, then as outward 
activities, down to the lowest level of the physical 
world in all its force and vigour. Still looking from 
within outward, we turn to the heart of man, in 
childlike purity and obedience, learning afresh 
what it means to be made ''in the image and 
likeness of God." Wherever we turn we carry 
this inmost consciousness, beholding all things and 
events grounded in the Spirit. 
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We are not thinking in spatial terms. To be at 
the centre is to consider higher grades of mani- 
festation than those that suggest separateness. 
God regarded as a centre of purposes, with a 
heart of supreme love, is higher than God con- 
ceived as a centre of forces or the ground of cos- 
mic substances. Forces and substances do indeed 
reveal God, but their place or meaning is discerni- 
ble through the spiritual idea. To be all-encom- 
passing love, God must be far more than substance 
or force; He is also the wisdom that organises all 
purposes, the guiding principle of all forms of life. 
As all physical types of motion are said to be 
modes within one cosmic energy, eternally con- 
served, so we may carry the thought farther and 
say that this primal energy is itself a mode of the 
life of God; whose attributes are also manifes- 
ted in the modes of the understanding and 
the will; "whose centre is eversrwhere and the 
circumference nowhere, " since all things exist in 
Him. 

In the image and likeness of this central Self, 
we exist, we live, and think. What we are as 
creatures of experience we must indeed learn from 
experience. But we are now endeavouring to 
discern the permanent reality within, to regard 
the finite self as groimded in the centrehood of 
God. Unless there were a persistent self endtiring 
throughout the changes that make up experience, 
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we shotdd be unable to cognise these changes and 
relate them to the central Self. 

The old idea of man as made out of the dust of 
the ground was associated with the physical form, 
and was thinkable so long as God was conceived 
as an absentee Being. Taking our clue from God 
as Spirit, invisible and omnipresent, we turn to 
man with a radically different idea, dwelling on the 
external verities rather than on temporal processes 
of creation. We start with the divine centre as 
eternal. We turn to the inmost centre of man as 
inmiortal. Grounded in this thought, we may 
look forth upon temporal things as growing ever 
afresh from one perennial source. Thus there 
is a respect in which man is already eternal, in 
the purposes of God, even before he is consciously 
immortal. As God clothes Himself with the 
garment of the universe, so in lesser degree we 
may say that man takes upon himself visible form 
through the activities of the Spirit within him. 
That which enables us to have experience, to 
respond to its presentations and think about life 
in systematic form, is this eternal Self of selves. 
First is the eternal Centre, then the finite centres, 
then the mentality and the experiences which 
give opportimities for each centre or self to be an 
individual. Then there is the instrument of con- 
sciousness, the brain, with its nervous system, 
and the organic life of the body. A further look 
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outward brings us to the bodily organism as a 
member of the natural world. Thus we pass 
from the inmost Centre to the most external 
manifestation; the Centre that is "nowhere" is 
within each of us, while the imiverse is spread 
around in space and time just as if you or I in 
observing it were literally the very heart of the 
great cosmos itself. 

Consider what it means to be clothed from 
within by the divine Life, to be constituted in the 
spiritual image of God. This means that the 
divine Self is reproduced in us in individual form, 
that God is made personal in you and me. The 
divine Self, we have seen, is not simple, as if char- 
acterised by a single quality, such as love; but 
is the ground of the various qualities or attributes, 
the essence of all that the cosmos reveals as a 
spiritual whole. Unable to say all that the 
supreme Self is, we realise that it must be the 
basis of the infinite wealth of personal life which 
finite selves reveal; for we may infer the richness 
of the source from the beauty of its expression. 
God is at least love and wisdom, the giver of peace 
and sustainer of all endeavour; His thought com- 
prehends all events both in the light of their 
origin and their meaning; His heart is the one 
heart in which we are members of a single family, 
though separated by individuality and experience. 

We are indeed unlike God in several respects, 
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for we deem Him "the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift" while we receive according to en- 
Kghtenment. Nevertheless, the same reasoning 
yields the clue — the thought of the self as suf- 
ficently comprehensive to contain the various 
qualities which it manifests, able to participate 
in the wonderful gift of life. God who knows the 
universe as a system, so reproduces His mind in 
us as to enable us to cognise the world as it 
passes before our consciousness. Each individ- 
ual looks out upon the same universe in the 
same mode of thought, yet each in a different 
world with his own eyes. I think about and re- 
joice in my world because founded in Him whose 
mind encompasses the world and holds me within 
it. The present event in my consciousness is also 
existent in the divine world of events. I know 
what is real and true because I live in God who 
possesses the universal whole which I know in 
part. At my heart the divine Life flows. Mir- 
rored in that eternal stream which I in part 
apprehend as my own, as I look in wonder and 
mute reflectiveness, I behold the great world 
represented. There, if I look long enough and 
faithfully, I shall see all that is spiritually essential. 
There, too, if I look attentively, I shall apprehend 
the difference between my finite selfhood and my 
ideal self fulfilling a purpose in the divine order. 
Life at large is a co-operative relationship be- 
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tween God, the realm of human consciousness, 
and the environing world common to all. If we 
mistake our merely self-assertive experiences for 
the true self, we fall into the notion that we are 
independent centres of life, and can have matters 
our own way. If we stop with finite conscious- 
ness, we miss the thought of divine communion. 
But, again, if we stop with the self we miss the 
world of social beings. Truly to find the centre 
is to know man in all these respects as the home 
of consciousness, the meeting-point with God. 

When we mistake self-assertion for true con- 
sciousness, we wander into side-issues, becoming so 
imprisoned that we are like another person ; hence 
the tribulations that disturb us as if a hostile power 
were at work from without. Not knowing that we 
are shut within our own self, we struggle and com- 
plain, finding fault with others, looking far for the 
cause. But if we have once learned the differ- 
ence between the whole and the partial self, we 
may acquire a method of returning to the centre. 

The contmst is readily seen in the case of ''the 
blues, " or any other mood in which our conscious- 
ness is confined to a small world, when we drop 
the head and draw into a shell as it were. In 
the attitude of joy we lift the head and look aloft 
into a large world. Knowing the contrast, we 
may send forth our thought as if becoming one 
with the imiverse, glad to be alive in this present 
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life with all its blessings. Observing the response 
when we thus aspire, we may leam to put ourselves 
into the attitude of receptivity. We need not 
trouble that we lose hold and wander far afield. 
The essential is to return every time we wander. 
The return shows by contrast that all through our 
tribulation there was a cross-current setting in 
against the inner tide in whose face the world is 
mirrored. To be centred is to move with the 
divine tide; to depart is to become a lesser self, 
howbeit we may sometimes think in our assumed 
independence that we are enlarging the self. 
Possessing an apparent independence, some of us 
wander as far as we can into the side-streams of 
consciousness. Thus we live long in the play of 
external life, in an artificial comedy or tragedy, 
mistaking external things for primary realities. 
Thus we worship the god of dress, money, or lux- 
ury, well-nigh forgetting the spiritual life. 

Meanwhile, if we have in any degree known the 
things of the Spirit, these beckon us to return. 
Or, if we have known nothing of the Spirit an 
inner struggle may go on, a struggle that is a 
complete mystery to us. Back of the struggle, 
if we could read it aright, would be foimd the 
divine Life steadily drawing us on towards the in- 
ner centre. For, however enticing the side-issues, 
the divine stream of love and wisdom never ceases 
to flow; we are ever borne along, whatever we do. 

X4 
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Usually we are so absorbed in our side-streams 
that when any one oflfers us wisdom we insist 
on the right to understand the situation as it 
appears in our insurgency. Hence we ask many 
questions which cannot be answered— while we 
are enveloped in the play, complaining at our lot, 
insisting that God has dealt unfairly with us. 
Such are most questions concerning justice, the 
atonement for sin, the nature of evil, and the 
degree of reality assignable to sense-experience. 
When at last we break free from the play, we 
may still behold the experience through which 
we have passed, as we might a landscape when we 
reach a mountain-summit. The experience which 
meant pain while we were enveloped by it will 
appear in such a different light that we may wonder 
how the same self could therein have wrought 
and suflFered. I do not refer to the changes which 
death brings but to the awakening which may come 
even in the flesh to those in whom the eternal type 
of consciousness is bom. Nor do I mean that 
this external life is sheer illusion, as if due to the 
veil of our own ignorance. The natural world 
really exists, it is no dream. But there are de- 
grees of reality from the lowest to the highest 
level. The lower or natural level cannot explain 
the spiritual. But when we understand spiritually 
we shall imderstand the natural, too. 

Clothed with the consciousness of peace, we 
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may adapt ourselves to the stream so that it 
shall flow harmoniously within us. Such re- 
sponse implies not only knowledge of the main 
stream of life and its side-issues, the reaUty and 
the play, but ability to act in adjustment with 
the influent life. Otir conflicts are due to the 
fact that we are carried along by life's stream 
while trying to maintain a direction of our own. 
Tom between two points of view, there seems to 
be no resource until the central insight shows the 
relationship of external experience to the inner 
centre. Then we transfer our attention from the 
process to the Power, from the frictions to the 
product. 

The struggle — so we sometimes insist — ^is the 
reaKty; it is mere fancy to allege that there can 
be peace, or that there is a centre of power which 
conmiands the situation. To have our way seems 
the only course worth while. Hence we experi- 
ment, now adopting material standards, now 
evaluating life as a merely finite possession. But 
forthwith we realise that only at the surface have 
we been troubled, while enveloped in the events 
of the day. The pain was indeed part of the 
reaKty of life, and even the least of the side-issues 
emerged from the central source; yet we now 
understand the pain through its fruits, we appre- 
hend the part in the light of the whole. The 
integrity of the self remained despite the struggle. 
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and with it everything that was most worth 
while. One would not then underestimate the 
realities of experience, but dwell suflBciently on 
the change to make sure the illuminating clue 
is revealed. By "reality" one here means life 
viewed in spiritual wholeness as a gift from God, 
and by "the play" any experience in which we 
are centred in the process. To live from the 
centre is to be aware of a superior light shining 
upon the pathway revealing what is essential and 
significant. 

The inner centre is the basis of poise regarded 
as a balance of energies acqtiired through modera- 
tion and the quest for inner peace. Again, it is 
discoverable through equanimity in meeting the 
vicissitudes of experience, through the philosophic 
temper, and the patient reflectiveness which con- 
cerns itself with ideals amidst disquieting con- 
ditions. Oiu- composure is also deepened by 
consciously pausing to attain interior stillness, 
not alone through the victories we are compelled 
to win by persistent eflfort. Control is more 
complex and demands not merely the composure 
which enables a person to think before acting 
but the knowledge which shows what to do, what 
is under our control, and what not. 

First in order in such knowledge is the truth 
already emphasised, that the spiritual life is in 
a sense "a gift," not to be controlled any more 
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than we would crush the heart of a child, or 
deaden our sensibilities through incessant analysis. 
Then, too, our own selfhood is in a way a gift 
which God will make complete through this round 
of experiences over which we have so little choice. 
Hence one wills to preserve the gifts of the Spirit 
in pristine purity, guided by the divine wis- 
dom, touched with tender compassion, imbued 
with gentleness, inspired by a contagious joy. 
Control properly begins with the regulation of 
the moods, passions, instincts, emotions, and the 
other adverse activities which impede either the 
incoming or the expression of the Spirit by their 
excesses and sensuous enticements. The keener 
our insight into these states the less power they 
have over us. In due course it is within our power 
to overcome all interior friction, worriment, 
anxiety, excitement — through the growth of that 
inner peace which the Spirit quickens in us. 
Control of these states means more energy for 
the mastery of thought, hence command of the 
brain. 

In contrast with the usual play of thoughts, so 
little in control, one apprehends a more illumi- 
nating consciousness, commenting as it were on 
the play of life. Again, when contemplating a 
certain course of action one submits it to this inner 
tribimal, as if laying it on an altar to be tried. If 
it be burned away, one sees that it was not of the 
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Spirit ; if it withstand the test, one deems it worthy 
of execution. Thought, instead of dictating its 
point of view, becomes the Spirit's agent, noting 
distinctions that grow finer and finer, until the 
choice of a single word may be of moment. Word 
by word the mind endeavours to keep harmonious 
pace with the Spirit. 

If you would become aware of this inner activ- 
ity of thought, simplify life and begin to acquire 
this central control. If you cannot at first appre- 
hend the great peace as an experience, if you do 
not apprehend God as love, try the approach 
already indicated by endeavouring to think from 
the idea of God as ground of all life, then work 
from the idea to the experience. This centre of 
yours is infinitely near the divine heart, you may 
receive and manifest love even though you do 
not feel its inflow. Think then of love as enter- 
ing your heart, eager to find expression, although 
frequently checked by yotu: attitude. Consider 
this situation long enough to realise its full signifi- 
cance, and thence find the way into greater 
responsiveness. Gradually you may turn every 
cross-current so that when tempted to express 
hate, anger, impatience, to be imcharitable or 
unforgiving, you will turn to the divine sources 
and manifest love instead. Thus you will be- 
come aware of the right attitudes of receptivity and 
expression where formerly you were sustained by 
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the divine love but did not know it. The central 
fact is that the divine love never ceases to be 
present within the heart, however great the 
absorption in one's mere self. 

Again, the soul's deepest struggles are clues. 
Ordinarily we judge by externalities, but a day 
comes when we begin to discern the heart. The 
person, for example, who is outwardly tmrespon- 
sive may be contending with a heavy load of 
problems, longing to be free but unable to come 
forth. The right word may touch the heart 
and give the needed quickening. Thus one grows 
in power to reach others in so far as one discerns 
corresponding processes within oneself. This 
sympathy is also fostered by throwing oflf the veil 
of conventionality, usually concealing the inner 
life, and showing more plainly where we stand. 
It is not of course necessary to publish every 
thought and sentiment, but when we acknowledge 
the real situation to ourselves, and perhaps to a 
confidential friend, we shall gain in power and 
insight. The more we live from the centre, seek- 
ing to give the best that comes, the more we shall 
grow in power to utter the truth that makes free. 
What this truth is we shall see more plainly in 
another chapter. 

The ideal of life from the centre may be stated 
as follows: God is present in the soul as life, life 
changes like a descending stream and presents 
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diflferent fronts to view. These phases relate to 
the sittiation at hand, the passing circumstances 
of daily life, viewed in accordance with the 
spiritual values. The surface of the stream, with 
its varying aspects, represents our consciousness 
of events and our passing thoughts from moment 
to moment. The divine Spirit imbues all and 
carries all forward. We do not know at what 
point the Spirit enters afresh, or with increased 
power; we know the resulting activity pointing 
through guidance to the opportunity of the hour. 

These distinctions are important because it is 
difficult to avoid deflecting the divine stream into 
our own uses. If we believe that the idea comes 
first and the power afterward, we are likely to 
poimce upon the incoming experience with a 
favourite idea, seeking to organise the influent 
life in a form which may in reality be too meagre 
for it. But, putting fiirst things first, if we re- 
collect that life comes before knowledge, that 
love stands above ideas, we may await the course 
which the divine life shall take, permitting love 
to take the lead. We may then begin to under- 
stand after we have lived, postponing conclusions 
until we have had decisive experiences. 

It may not be that God moves upon each of 
us with respect to every detail. It would seem 
more reasonable to hold that the divine guidance 
applies to the spiritually essential, leaving the 
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details for development along the way. Indeed, 
explicit guidance is vouchsafed in as slight a 
degree as possible, since so much depends upon 
the wisdom which we must leam from experience. 
He who is moving with the divine Spirit will be 
able to carry out the details to the uttermost. 

To-day, for example, I awaken from refreshing 
sleep into the joys of a new series of hours to be 
spent in the company of God. The early morning 
hour is a sacred one, and I try to return to the 
sources that I may once more feel the touch of 
the peace which knows no disturbance and no cessa- 
tion, the love which is without bounds and never 
faileth. My return is with the heart and readi- 
ness of the child, asking nothing that might imply 
the intrusion of my own will; for I seek the 
Spirit in its purity, "in the beauty of holiness." 
While at rest in the great presence I am not 
thinking of the problems of life, or seeking to 
grow in power for a specific end. My return is 
literally to the pristine sources, as if I were not to 
emerge into external activity imtil specially led 
to do so. What I seek above all is the guidance 
which should take the lead. To apprehend this 
wisdom is to be imbued with the consciousness 
of inner meanings ; for I know that if I respond to 
the central quickening I shall be able to discern 
the rest. Consequently, when seeking this central 
Life I endeavour to settle into reposeful oneness 
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with it, to envelop my selfhood in its quickening 
presence. 

Yet my return is not for my own sake alone. 
I trust that the day will bring me into close accord 
with my brothers and sisters. Accordingly, I 
seek to go forth into the day's activities with 
deepened consecration to the ideals of service, 
more kindly disposed and gentle, more charitable 
and sympathetic. I seek to go forth not as my 
mere self as if personally I had power to be spiri- 
tual, but as a child of God, an instrument of 
power. I am eager to spend my time in ways 
thg,t are worth while. Mayhap I shall be called 
on to utter words that will bring disruption, but 
if so I know that the strength to meet the test 
will come. Surely he who gives himself to the 
divine guidance will be led to touch the issues of 
life more deeply. He who resolves to live in the 
reality of life rather than in the play will hardly 
be able to serve two masters. 

When we have thus returned to the heart of 
surpassing love, resolved to live in and for the 
reality, how easy it is to slip back into the play, 
as if that were life and not its mere additions! 
No sooner do we pray to be more gentle and loving 
than the opportunity comes to be quite the oppo- 
site. Usually when we succumb we scarcely know 
the temptation as an alternative tmtil we find 
oiu'selves enveloped in the play. Something we 
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have gained at least if we know that the externality 
is a play, if we know the way back to life from 
the discord that is death and destruction. 

K you would be guided from the inner centre, 
pause and listen in quiet expectancy, returning 
to the inner stream of life. If you are checking this 
life at any point, condemning portions of your 
nature, first remove this hindrance. If displeased 
with yourself because you give voice to sarcasm, 
pettiness, pride, anger, and other tmdesirable 
emotions, find a way to express the same power 
in nobler forms. You will make great headway 
in overcoming interior disturbances when you 
cease to rebel against the course life is taking 
within and around you. This is no small attain- 
ment, since one often begins to feel dislike even 
before one has half observed. One is helped by 
the reflection that they are happiest who have an 
increasing range of likes and a decreasing range 
of dislikes. He who is prepared to move with the 
day's events, whatever they may be, will spare 
himself so much friction that he will be able to 
surmount the day's difficulties with composure. 
Rebellion and impatience belong together. He 
who is bent on controlling the emotions that im- 
pede the divine Life will scarcely have time to 
be impatient. 

If it is not events but people that trouble us, 
we will naturally ask. Why is it that our associates 
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irritate us? What is it in ourselves that is not 
tinder control? Surely these disturbances are in 
our power, too. To find the centre is to pene- 
trate beneath all these disturbances and to find 
God, whose presence is love and peace. Thus to 
find God is to be lifted above all pettiness, to be 
made large and whole ; to find Him is to be impelled 
outward into the love of service, with the joy that 
loves to give of itself. To find the centre is also 
to come to judgment, ignoring nothing, making 
no shallow claims, indulging in no procrastinations. 
It means to bring our thought to date, to square 
all moral accoimts, assessing them with reference 
to the milestones we have passed. It also means 
the calm outlook on the future, whatever it may 
bring, with readiness to meet all that is wise for 
us. To find it is to be brought closer to our 
fellows with the realisation that some have needs 
which we can meet. 

Finally, the discovery of the inner centre means 
deeper insight into individuality, the growth of 
courage, self-reliance; for although we learn that 
there is but one Efficiency, we realise that to live 
from the centre is to be no weakling, but to stand 
forth manfully. We have access to the highest 
sources of power at this centre. Nothing stands 
between us and the realisation of our highest 
ideals. There is no higher authority than that 
which is thus revealed. This is the centre where 
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all roads meet, where one becomes more of a man, 
a better member of the htiman family, and a 
stronger son of God. 

Yet always there is the one condition: he who 
enjoys these gifts in large measure first offers 
himself in humility and obedience, willing to be 
led. First there is calmness at the centre, qtiiet 
thoughtfulness, interior listening. To apprehend 
the great peace afresh, to rest in the Spirit — this is 
the beginning. Then there is the enfolding, sus- 
taining love which goes forth from the heart of 
God into the hearts of men. Again, there is the 
wisdom that accompanies and guides the divine 
love. Finally, there is the vigour, the power of 
accomplishment, and we behold the Spirit in full 
operation. On the human side there is the same 
order: first there is the receptivity, then the 
quickening affection, next the idea, and at last 
the active response of the entire being. 

The thought of the divine presence is never 
complete while we contemplate God as impersonal 
life, like the sunlight everywhere diffused. God 
is indeed manifest in the sunlight, in the energy 
that fructifies in the plant and attains the level 
of free motion in animal life, as we have acknow- 
ledged in another chapter. But through man God 
expresses life as love and wisdom. He becomes 
individuated, personal. Hence it is through the 
union of the human with the divine that the circle 
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is made complete. To find myself and to find 
God is thus in a way the same discovery, to love 
God is to love mankind. God is made complete 
through the manifestations of His love in personal 
form, man becomes complete through God; and 
in this conjunction man is united with the race. 
Thus the discovery of the inner centre involves 
the acceptance of our criterion, the surpassing 
presence of the Spirit as at once the test of our 
htunan experience and the clue to the power of 
God in Jesus. 

Let us therefore realise that thus to find God 
in the inmost centre is to be touched at all points of 
our being, made whole, ennobled. The trouble 
often has been that we were imprisoned in parts of 
our nature, cut off, separated in consciousness, 
absorbed in physical life, or swept by passion and 
emotion, and shut within the braiQ. The re- 
source, when we learn this fact, is to return to 
the thought of spiritual unity, that we may feel 
the quickening power of the divine love. The 
result of this discovery of our integrity will be a 
sense of freedom, expansion, growth, with joy 
and peace that we are again thoroughly alive. 

Above all I would emphasise the fact that to feel 
the presence of God is to be made alive, to move 
with the current of experience at the point where 
there is opportunity for a process of regeneration. 
The point where we have struggled most, con- 
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demned most, seen God in least degree, mayhap 
excluded the thought of Him altogether, is the 
point at which we should now see His life in fullest 
degree. Let the divine power enter there, become 
one with God even in your contests, and you shall 
indeed find His love and wisdom ; for you will then 
transmute condemnation into love, struggle into 
obedience, separateness into tmity. When you 
have left the seclusion of your inner world to join 
in work with your associates, carry the same 
consciousness, feel no separateness, be one in 
spirit with your brother and your sister. 

The meaning of all this is of course for the 
individual to work out, adapting himself to the 
activities at hand. But here is the principle that 
applies to all cases. Return to the Father's house 
of many mansions where there is room for all. 
The Master has been there before you and pre- 
pared the way. Why are you troubled? Why 
have fear? The Master has ascended the scale 
of life to the height of complete union with the 
Father. Now we know the way, now we know the 
truth, best of all, the life. Jesus came that he 
might lead us into life, that we might have fulness 
of life. His spirit shines as a light in every human 
soul, or will be fotmd shining there by all who 
observe in quietness and confidence, while the 
darkness of ignorance disperses, and the mists of 
illusion vanish. 



CHAPTER XI 



THE FULNESS OF LIFE 



WHEN we turn to the impressive scenes of 
scriptural times which stand out because of 
the great powers they typify, we are apt to ideaJise 
the past to the neglect of the men and the oppor- 
tunities of the present. It is easy to believe in 
the signs and wonders of a distant age, to hold 
that there was a time when man commimed with 
God directly. The golden age either dawned when 
life was simpler and men were innocent, or will 
come in the future when himian nature shall be 
greatly changed. We seem tmable to bring our- 
selves to the point where we see in the living present 
as much that is sacred, ineffable, and true as in those 
blessed times when the chosen oftes are said to have 
walked with God, implicitly obeying His will. 

It is not then in the spirit of laudation of the 
past that the reader is invited to consider a nimiber 
of scriptiu-al passages, but because we are aided 
in oiu- efforts to win the highest goal by placing 

ourselves in imagination in scenes which exemplify 

234 
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powers which we would acquire. The kingdom 
of God is here now in ftdness and glory, for those 
who have eyes. There is life and guidance for all 
who through a change of attitude make themselves 
ready to receive. It is the life that now is which 
is significant, however much importaace we assign 
to a revelation which gives the clue. What is 
needed is the quickening which shall enable us to 
read the message of life as it writes its wisdom in 
our experiences to-day. 

With these points in mind, let us turn to those 
scenes in Acts which were so memorable in the 
lives of the first followers of Christianity. We 
read that people were so filled with the Holy 
Spirit that they "began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance." 
Again, we read that "the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and soul, and not one 
of them said that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own; but they had all things 
common. . . . For neither was there among them 
any that lacked . . . and distribution was made 
unto each, according as any one had need." The 
apostles "spake the word of God with boldness." 
Wonders and signs followed, and the Holy Spirit 
was given through the laying on of hands. Then 
comes the deeply suggestive statement that even 
while "Peter spake these words, the Holy Spirit 
fell on all who heard the word." 
15 
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Whatever the speaking with tongues may have 
meant, we may interpret it as the unhampered 
expression of the great consciousness of the Spirit 
which stirred within that faithful multitude. That 
works of healing and other impressive consequences 
should occur we may take as matter of course. 
For the prime fact seems to have been that the 
gates of receptivity were wide open; the Spirit 
was admitted into the whole individual. Hence 
the usual restrictions and limitations were for- 
gotten. Each expressed himself according to his 
gifts. As the Spirit was one and included all, so 
men and women were one in interest and conduct. 

The apostles gave the clue by their fidelity, unity 
of purpose, and work; because their hearts were 
"right before God"; because they were *'full of 
grace " ; and because, as was said of Stephen, they 
"looked steadfastly up into heaven." Again, 
they led the way by obediently following the 
guidances which were made known at critical 
junctures, by going forth to meet sufifering or 
undergo imprisonment with the same faith that 
strengthened them when addressing the multitude. 

Consider how deep and compelling must have 
been the realisation of the Spirit's presence on the 
part of those who thus took the lead. Consider, 
too, the eagerness, the absorption in one interest 
which must have characterised those who listened, 
on whom the Holy Spirit fell because they really 
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heard. There must have been a iinity of thought, 
will, and deed seldom equalled. 

In what does the fulness of life consist? What 
does it mean to give ourselves in entire obedience 
to the Spirit? We know that Jesus took the 
little child as a symbol of heavenly receptivity, 
and that he chose as followers men from the 
common walks of life. But we are apt to forget 
that he was especially compassionate to those 
whom the world most sternly condemned. It is 
inctunbent on us to make new estimates of life 
and of htunan natiu-e if we are to realise what this 
plenitude means. We know, too, that the New 
Testament declares God to be love, that Jesus 
emphasised love above all else. But have we 
an idea of love such that we open wide the gate 
and let heavenly affection flow through us into 
the hearts of men? 

In these striking passages we find that the so- 
ciaJ emphasis is everywhere paramount. It is 
what the entire multitude of men and women 
respond to that is worthy of record. "And the 
multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and soul.'' "Day by day," it is recorded, "they 
continued steadfastly with one accord in the 
temple . . . they did take their food with gladness 
and singleness of heart, praising God." The 
disciples moved about among the various groups 
not as individuals with separate purposes but 
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as one man, disinterested, eager, responsive. If 
condemned, imprisoned, or stoned, they met 
persecution in quietness, forgiving their enemies. 
Hence their followers were more and more im- 
pressed, while they themselves were "filled 
with joy and the Holy Spirit." Their one interest 
was to carry to Jew and Gentile aUke the glad 
news of Jesus' teaching. 

As we read these impressive records we realise 
how remote, individual, subjective, and critical 
we have become since those times, how difiicult 
it would be for us to yield ourselves so that as one 
person we might be swayed by the teaching and 
influence of an apostle of the Spirit. We are 
doubtful about the signs that followed, or the 
rescuing of an apostle from prison when all the 
doors were locked. Paul's conversion is reduced 
to a psychological change of heart on the part of 
Saul, the persecutor. Is it possible for us to have 
any sort of experience corresponding to this real- 
isation of the Holy Spirit? Can we ever again 
yield ourselves to the fulness of the incoming life so 
that with one accord we shall respond with all that 
we possess? 

The prime difficulty seems to be that we have 
become exclusive, we have raised distinctions 
around the entire horizon of the Christian life. 
We think we must have the right modes of worship 
in appropriate places, led by duly appointed offi- 
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dais who zealously guard all the conventions, pre- 
serve and defend the letter of the faith. Within 
our social life we have set apart certain times 
for ecclesiastical observances, while the remainder 
is given to worldliness. Within htunan nature 
we have separated certain faculties, as if God 
had no access to the rest of our selfhood. Even 
this carefully distinguished spiritual nature of 
ours is covered with qualifications and bound by 
authority. 

When we turn to the utterances and deeds of 
Jesus, comparing them with the acts of other men, 
we find that he scatters distinctions while others 
rear them. Students of the Gospel have fotmd 
it difficult all through the ages to state what the 
Master meant, for any one could quote texts and 
lay claim to teachings in behalf of apparently well- 
founded views. The remarkable fact is that every 
man may prove his doctrine by appealing to Jesus, 
every sect can lay claim to him. Jesus mingles 
with all classes, addresses or includes them all; 
and turns from the healing of the sick to the 
forgiveness of sins as if there were no difference. 
Plainly, he intended his teaching to apply to all, 
and to bear fruit in the conduct of all, especially 
the downtrodden and rejected. 

Whatever the apparent ambiguities, the teach- 
ings of Jesus are clear-cut and incisive. The 
fulness of life is twofold. In heart, in attitude, 
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Jesus is outgoing, compassionate, loving to all; 
he forgives to the last limit; he gives without 
stint, sacrificing all, giving his own life for his 
cause. In the same spirit the disciples and 
apostles give and forgive, enduring persecution 
and denying themselves. This is as true of Paul, 
who is more intellectual in tjrpe, as of those in 
whom the emotions are in the ascendant. But 
there is a great difference between the Christian 
attitude towards a soul in need, and the doctrine 
which must make its way amidst a confusion of 
tongues. Jesus responds to those whose faith is 
strong, he enters the towns where faith prevails; 
and in every way proceeds according to principles. 
He neither forgives sins nor heals diseases at 
random, nor is he in his comings and goings led 
by the feeling of the moment. Always he utters 
the word given him to speak, doing the deeds 
given him to do, fulfilling the divine purpose 
which inspired his coming. The imiversality of 
his teachings is not, then, that of vagueness or 
mere generality, but that of the highest standard 
which corrects and fulfils other standards. The 
key-note is love, and the Spirit, not the letter, is 
everywhere the clue. Those who sympathetically 
responded to the life he gave, to the love radiated 
by his presence, carried out his teaching as a life; 
hence the impressive scenes in which the Spirit 
fell on all who heard. But from the day when the 
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teaching began to be interpreted by the letter the 
foundations were laid for the controversies and 
ambiguities which have perplexed the world. 

It is clearly out of the question to grasp the 
intellectual element of the Gospel aright tmless 
we divest our thought of many assumptions and 
interpretations which began with the time of St. 
Paul, and return to the Master, taking our clue 
from the divine love. That love is outgoing to all, 
recognises all men as brothers, thereby fulfilling 
itself in human attitudes and hearts. But it is 
guided by wisdom, it is manifest according to 
law, in orderly form. Hence while it is expressed 
in imutterable tenderness and compassion, a com- 
passion which everywhere implies democracy, 
brotherhood, it is always with recognition of the 
actual conditions of men, their hypocrisies and 
deceits, their false beliefs and sins. There is 
also constant recognition of the laws and condi- 
tions of htunan development, and the processes 
of regeneration, the pathway of the soul. 

The little child is taken as symbolical of 
heavenly receptivity because its ptuity and 
responsiveness of heart typify the inmost attitude 
of implicit acceptance, but the child is not made 
typical of life's fulness. Mary Magdalene may 
well be typical of this same imqualified responsive- 
ness ; since she yielded all in her sin, when touched 
by the Spirit she now as fully gives herself to the 
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new life. Yet this does not mean that the harlot 
is the true angel. There is hypocrisy to be de- 
tected, the false prophet must be exposed. There 
are any number of subtle temptations to be met. 
These, together with the persecutions to be en- 
coimtered, require the strength and courage of 
mature thought and will. 

The attitude of complete responsiveness consists 
of a number of elements corresponding to the 
manifoldness of human nature and the com- 
plexity of human life. First, there is the divine 
life in its universality, environing the hearts and 
minds of men. Within the compass of its wisdom 
all the needs, events, and goals of human life are 
so included that all are members one of another. 
But within that same wisdom the guidances that 
pertain to the individual are also included, hence 
the prayerful soul discovers the guidance which 
applies to the hour. Full responsiveness means 
that one feels a new sense of life, a consciousness 
of the living presence. Thus the Spirit becomes 
real and concrete for the individual, the individual 
realises its power for himself, the Gospel becomes 
a living revelation. 

Again this responsiveness brings a new con- 
sciousness of love, not in a merely general sense, 
but with reference to specific opportunities at hand. 
General it is in a sense, since it draws us closer to 
all our fellows. Yet just because we have yielded 
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ourselves thus fully to the Spirit, ready to express 
whatever is called out that may be for another's 
good, this love will assume different forms on 
diflFerent occasions, according to the individual 
needs. 

We often miss this point. We say that love is 
love, that there is nothing more to say. But the 
divine love as guided by wisdom is selective, 
precise, both purposive and d3mamic. A more 
interior or heavenly vision would reveal laws and 
connections of which we know nothing. Could 
we see these hidden powers we should know why 
apparent coincidences take place, why people are 
drawn together. The inmost providences would 
be seen applying to the essential needs of men in 
the long run, hence bestowing many an experi- 
ence which would seem remote from the divine 
love. To be willing to be God's agent in carrying 
the fulness of life to another would surely imply a 
readiness to say and do much that we would not 
ordinarily associate with the divine love; for we 
would be led to convey power which would touch 
and stir. 

Complete responsiveness to the divine life is 
sometimes taken to mean mere receptivity, self- 
abandonment, or acceptance. But simply to re- 
lax all control, remove all restraint, might be to 
drop in the scale, in radical disorder. The fulness 
of life in the spiritual sense is the opposite of this; 
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it is a lifting up, an aspiration that brings every 
part of one's being into right relation. It begins, 
it is true, with receptivity. But everything de- 
pends upon what we look for when we become 
receptive. Mere abandonment without an ideal 
avails but little. It might lead, not to spiritual 
ends, but to the riotous democracy advocated by 
many in our day who are followers of Whitman and 
various phases of feminism. 

To be sure, there is a great deal in us which 
needs to be relaxed, especially if we are oflBcious, 
autocratic, imperious. But self-abandoment is 
not an end in itself. What we need is not mere 
freedom but regeneration. The abimdant life 
does not mean mere sacrifice, although self- 
sacrifice is an element of it ; it means consistency, 
order, concentration, the realisation of the tjrpe. 
Therefore mere diffusion of power means nothing. 
The same is true of imqualified democracy, or 
mere equality between the sexes. 

The reasons commonly assigned for this un- 
qualified abandonment are that the will or the 
intellect interferes, that society has departed 
from nature, or that the masses of the people are 
neglected. But the moral should not be the 
negation of the intellect, the denial of the will, the 
mere espousal of the common tjrpes through a 
return to nature; the moral is, penetrate to the 
sources, that you may apprehend the Life which 
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puts every power in right relation. The intel- 
lect is not an interference when it becomes the 
instrument of the Spirit in the manner we have 
pleaded for in the preceding discussions. The 
will yields sufficiently when given to a definite 
guidance accepted as divine. Merely to return 
to nature is to relapse into a life of feeling, from 
which we must slowly react by working our way 
back into human life in its fulness. The one- 
sidedness of this sort of existence was shown the 
world once for all by Rousseau by his utter servi- 
tude to the passion of the moment, and his ficti- 
tious idealisation of the childhood of the race. 

Jesus teaches men the ideal of entire openness 
in one direction only, that is, the heavenly di- 
rection. He also exemplifies the ideal by giving 
with absolute freedom and love. Not even when 
brought to those whom society had most emphati- 
cally condemned does he withhold his life in any 
degree. Hence our imperfect speech is taxed to 
the utmost when, in words of wisdom, of peace, 
compassion, and sympathy, we endeavoiu* to do 
justice to his forthgoing love. Limited as we 
are, we can scarcely penetrate far enough into the 
realm of pure life to grasp even the idea of this 
full acceptance of men; for it would mean insight 
into the most interior life, the forgiveness which 
compasses every sin, the all-embracing providence 
of God. But, realising that the life comes first 
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and quickens the soul, subsequently to be followed 
by the assimilative responses of the whole person- 
ality, we may at least appreciate where we cannot 
comprehend. Thus dimly discerning the ideal, 
we see how different it is from the sort of teaching 
which often passes itself oflf for Christian in our 
day. 

But if we react against the alleged fulness of 
life which consists in unhmited expression of the 
passions, we take no less exception to the inter- 
pretation of the Gospel which has made of it a 
doctrine rather than a life. In their zeal to de- 
fend Christianity against the encroachments of 
falsities and sins many earnest followers have 
become stem and rigid in their formalism, es- 
sentially Calvinistic in temper. These are as 
one-sided in their way as the flexibly emotional 
people in theirs. It is perhaps harder for them 
to attain the fulness of life than for the emotional, 
just because of this essentially imyielding structure 
of doctrine, with its implied attitude of stem 
positiveness. 

The larger due once more comes into sight 
when we recollect that immortality is brought 
to light, as well as genuine life in the present, by 
this Gospel teaching. To rise to the magnitude 
of this idea, one is called upon not only to esti- 
mate the activities of the self in relation to the 
present life, but to bear in mind the eternal 
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values. Thus we turn to the True, the Beau- 
tiful, and the Good, not simply as we consid- 
ered them in Chapter IV. ; but from the highest 
spiritual side, in a life so dedicated to the Good 
that for the moment no other value seems to 
exist. The zealous Christian has often erred here. 
He has been quick to condemn the world, more 
ready still to disparage Greece and everjrthing 
for which it has stood in Christian history. In 
contrast, we are reminded once more that the 
purposes of God are rather larger than the petty 
plans attributed to God by men. So rich indeed 
are the ideals of the world that only by espousing 
now the Greek ideal, and now the Christian, now 
pursuing Beauty or Truth as an end, but again 
almost forgetting these, can we even approach the 
right working conception of the eternal values. 

Whatever one's interests or vocation on earth, 
however, whatever one's type, there is a message 
for every living soul in this eternal aspect of the 
ideal we are considering. We cannot be thinking 
of many other matters when endeavouring to 
realise what Jesus meant by bringing life and 
immortality to light. We are wholly lifted above 
mimdane ends for the moment. We are lifted 
into the spiritual world as the sphere of our truest 
selfhood — the self we shall become in entire fulness 
in contrast with the fragmentary, inconsistent 
life we so often lead amidst society to-day. We 
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become aware afresh that the inner life is by far 
the most real life, and our outer life little more 
than a preparation in comparison. What a vision 
is unfolded as we try to apprehend the power that 
went forth with the words which were spirit and 
were life ! 

Could we have stood in the Master's presence 
we should doubtless have been aware above all 
else of this surpassing life which would have 
awakened in us the consciousness of immortality, 
the desire to serve as the Master served, accom- 
plishing works which should convey this quicken- 
ing life to hungry and sorrowing souls. Out 
of this consciousness would also have come a 
regenerative impulse which would have made us 
aware first of our shortcomings, then of our possi- 
bilities. Out of it, too, would have come a crea- 
tive prompting, a sense of leadership in the case of 
those specially gifted. 

Thus from the thought of Jesus as giver of life, 
able to touch whom he will, summoning them into 
power, we turn to the thought of the Father as 
immanently active in the souls of men. On the 
one side, one thinks of the life-giving Spirit, 
abounding as the sunlight in the warmth and 
peace of a joyful day in late springtime; on the 
other, the definitely equipped and eager soul, able 
to do a work and perform it well. The divine 
Spirit gives the sufficiency, the power; while the 
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human self, made individual by possession of a 
heavenly purpose, gives the form, the concrete 
efficiency. On the one side man cannot be too 
open, receptive; on the other he cannot be too 
definite, constant in pursuit of the goal which 
above all others benefits the individual in question. 
Thus the fulness of life calls for a consistent 
endeavour which brings the whole personality 
into oneness. The central idea having taken hold 
of the mind, the intellectual life can carry it out 
in its plenitude. 

The difficult transition for most of us is from 
the thought of the individual self invested with 
divine power to the larger consciousness of the 
self as a social being. We are able to think of the 
self as an inner centre representing the divine 
Uf e in individual form ; we distinguish temperament 
and personality, pressing forward to the idea of 
the immortal individual. Further still, we grow 
in composure, in the power of paying attention to 
the changes taking place within us in contrast 
with the mental readjustments and physical 
responses. Finally, we are able to distinguish 
between the play of life, with its externalities 
and eccentricities, and the reality which expresses 
life's true worth, as indicated in the preceding 
chapter. But there we are Ukely to stop, unduly 
absorbed in the self, contemplating our relation- 
ship with the love of God. Surely the test of the 
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fulness of life is the love of man which follows the 
deepening consciousness at the centre. It seems 
fairly easy for people in a simple age thus to yield 
themselves to the social consciousness of the Holy 
Spirit's descent; but for us with all our interests, 
our inhibitions and complexities, the victory over 
self must indeed be a great one. 

In view of the possibility, however, that a man 
shall be so full of the Spirit that on all who hear 
his words the power of God shall descend, we need 
to realise afresh what man's true, full nature is. 
Imagine the Holy Spirit descending on such a 
man as the rays of the partly concealed sun are 
sometimes seen through a rift in the clouds on 
objects far below. But think of these rays as 
coming in rhythmic intervals, quickening the heart 
in pulse-beats of life, then taking form through 
the affections and the imderstanding. What is 
called revelation would then be the intellectual 
apprehension of these descending rhythms, while 
love would be the quickening power which goes 
forth to accomplish deeds of regeneration. On the 
part of those who receive there would in turn be a 
corresponding openness and response, although 
farther removed from the central source. Thus 
we may conceive of the divine life as mediated in 
gradual descent from person to person. 

This gives a different view of the spiritual life 
from that ordinarily held. It implies the idea 
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that man is an agent in a spiritual sense not often 
considered. It places emphasis on the divine 
efficiency, yet shows that no spirittially minded 
man attains his true estate imtil he turns directly 
to the heavenly sources, not merely to Jesus as 
he appeared when he walked on earth not yet 
glorified. Hitherto the faithful one has been a 
disciple, he now becomes an apostle, seer, leader. 
He takes his clue not from what the Master was 
seen doing, or from words Jesus uttered, but from 
that which is directly given him to do. 

How may we in this far-off time do our part 
towards attaining this stewardship? By first 
learning as a fact of inner experience that the 
Spirit is mediated to us according to our recep- 
tivity. Simply to recognise the possibility is an 
important step, for it involves new estimates and 
points of emphasis. He who attains this con- 
sciousness in considerable degree is heaven-taught, 
knows by inner revelation that the soul is capable 
of receiving divine power. The work done in 
him which proves this power may at first be a 
great surprise, since he may never have deemed 
it possible thus to receive the divine light by direct 
descent. 

When returning in thought, therefore, to those 

impressive scenes of old in which the Holy Spirit 

is said to have fallen on all who heard, let us with 

those faithful devotees endeavour to give our- 
16 
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selves in entire fulness to the Spirit as made mani- 
fest in the living present. If we have any infirmity, 
any condition that blocks our spiritual progress, 
we may specially look for a response in that 
quarter. We may well expect many signs to 
follow, even the speaking with tongues — ^with the 
words of the Spirit. The Spirit ministers to the 
whole individual, it comes to sustain, to guide, and 
to quicken. The Spirit ministers to the social 
whole, too, and it may again fall on all who hear 
when there shall be an equivalent community of 
interest, an equal zeal for one's neighbour, and 
for the values of Christian love and service. 



CHAPTER XII 

WHAT IS TRUTH? 

WHAT would Jesus have answered, had he 
responded to the great question put by his 
famous judge? Is it possible to enter sufficiently 
into his spirit to answer in sympathetic terms? 
His answer would have come in words of life far 
exceeding in power any which our feeble lips might 
utter. Yet with the record of his life and teaching 
before us, we may undertake to construct at least 
the form which his spirit might have imbued, had 
he made reply. We need not be concerned with 
the disputes which have sundered men according 
to their espousal of diverse creeds and systems 
of authority. For it is rather a question of the 
practical consequences in our life, provided we 
have insight into the living gospel. 

To ask this searching question is to impose a 
limitation such that we have already departed 
from the abounding life into a mere phase of it. 
The universal life, descending into us from on 

high, is the truth, at the same time the revelation 
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of the way, the perfect attitude of responsiveness, 
and the guidance which points to the efficiency 
of spiritual service. It is impossible to sunder the 
truth from the Christ. You shall not know what 
the truth is apart from this whole of which the 
intellectual principle is an abstraction. Acknow- 
ledge this eflBciency, put no barrier between your 
activity and this the incoming tide, and if you live 
by the Spirit you shall know the truth or law 
which first of all is love. Every line of power is 
traceable to a single source, every provision de- 
pends on the same will. Complete acknowledg- 
ment means to credit little to the finite self, to 
yield all without thinking of the reward, how- 
beit the human will that manifests obedience shall 
receive all that the heart could desire. Yet to 
start thus with the centre whence all power and 
wisdom spring, really to find heaven in tmity with 
the Father's love, is to become aware that this 
love involves both the eternal and the temporal 
order, both the individual and society. Hence 
there is no stopping-place in the inner life of man. 
The truth concerning the f otmdation of our human 
selfhood in the image and likeness of God is at 
the same time the truth that sets us free from 
every error, from the separateness which keeps 
us from unity with nature and with our fellow-man. 
It is impossible to know the law without appre- 
hending the love. 
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Truth is not first a human judgment, looking 
outward to nature, and referring upward to God; 
but is an imbuing life entering into man by the 
heart and later revealing its substance through 
insight, and the clarification of the pathway of 
experience. To regard it in this way would be 
to find that truth is a progressive revelation making 
its content known like a running commentary 
advancing only so far as we have met conten- 
tion and won the victory. For as the Master's 
love is followed by the sword, not peace alone, so 
his truth undergoes controversy. The advance is 
not in straight lines, but in spirals or by zigzags 
amidst the sharp turns of which the glorious vistas 
of heaven are sometimes lost. Each man should 
be able to read the commentary, because having 
walked in the way he is obedient to its imparta- 
tions. Other men's reports of truth would then 
be acceptable only so far as confirmed by this 
interior revelation: Would this mean the Llta- 
tion of the individual so that agreement would be 
farther oflf than ever? No, because all men walk 
the same xmiversal way of life, and the first obliga- 
tion imposed on each is obedient listening, so that 
truth may declare its import and its law. Just 
as each of us now apprehends and knows for him- 
self the truth that two and two make four, using 
this principle of addition freely without subservi- 
ence to book or authority, so we should be able 
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to grasp moral and spiritual truth, relating it to 
every item of experience, and freely advancing 
along our way. 

Does this approach to the nature of truth omit 
the most important consideration, do you say? 
Must one first recognise Jesus as the special son 
of God in appropriate doctrinal terms? Even if 
we grant this, what is the universal consciousness 
which shall ensue? The Holy Spirit is universal, 
while the individual expression of it is one instance 
merely. We are imdertaJdng to penetrate far 
enough to find the Spirit as the one encompassing 
heart which knows no separateness. In the life 
and teaching of the Master, however you regard 
him, the Spirit is still one. So is it when the con- 
sciousness of its presence falls on all who hear, 
giving them a deepened sense of brotherhood. It 
is one so long as heavenly love abides, and leads 
the way. It might be one even in the thoughts 
of men, as each goes forth to be himself in fullest 
measure. 

The universal meaning of the incarnation 
would appear to be this, that God manifests His 
life in individuals; and each man is true to the 
incarnation when in attitude and heart, in will 
and thought, he recognises the supremacy of the 
Spirit. To acknowledge the way and walk in it 
means far more than to believe in the Master as 
the historical redeemer. For one shall turn in 
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humility and constancy to the ever-presented 
guidance of the Spirit. The acknowledgment of 
Jesus as personal saviour is a step, not the culmi- 
nation. The culmination is a work of years, as 
the human self goes forth to more faithful expres- 
sion. 

To apprehend this greatest of marvels as a 
life is later to be prepared to know what is truth 
in the universal language of the Spirit. To Pilate 
one might then say: "Behold, God lives with 
men in the Master here as never in all the ages 
of prophets and of men of low degree. With his 
coming the kingdom of heaven is wholly at hand. 
He comes not to reign as kings and other rulers 
command. He comes not externally to command 
at all, and cares naught for earthly power. Those 
who anticipated the coming of the Messiah recog- 
nise him not, although suspecting that his mission 
strikes at the root of their authority. But we 
know him, for we have seen his mighty works, we 
have heard his words of power ; and as we stood in 
his gentle presence, full of compassion and tender- 
ness, we felt his surpassing love. If you demand 
first to know the law before you have felt the 
quickening of the love, you ask what is impossible. 
His truth sets men free, but not tmtil they have 
known him and begim to follow him in the way 
which for him is the cross, and for some of us the 
path of persecution." 
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Furthermore, the truth of the incarnation is 
seen in the readjustment of details. When God 
is made concrete through man this divine self- 
manifestation means the imbuing of little things 
with heavenly love and wisdom. We know in this 
age as never before that really to apprehend the 
Spirit and be faithful is to realise the Spirit in 
each item and event. For we now know that the 
true tmiversal is the filled imiversal, not an 
abstraction. That is why our age is at once 
scientific, social, and practical. See this law with 
respect to the cosmos and human society, and you 
will realise that it is no less true for the individual 
and for philosophy. 

Again, there is an impressive confirmation in our 
age of the great emphasis placed by the Master 
on life. The truth about man, as one thus appre- 
hends it, is not found in any proposition which 
centres the interest apart from the actual processes 
of daily experience. To permit the Spirit to 
descend upon us is not to absent ourselves from 
the flux of concretely given events. The triimiph 
of modem consciousness is that it is able to find 
traces of the divine even in the most common- 
place, and to discern the immanence of the divine 
love where hatred and strife abide. Never shall 
the victory be complete until the whole of life be 
included. This is the supreme message of the 
Christ, this coming of the divine life which draws 
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us as one person into accord. The true universal 
is not only concrete but lives and creates along the 
way. In this sense at least, truth is still in the 
making and we are not fully aware of it until we 
pass through the experience in which it is made 
known. 

As there is an inner light which guides us along 
the way, so there is in our passing experience a 
truth which we may discern if we consult life 
rather than theory. This is the meaning of the 
soul's travail which we are so often compelled to 
wrestle for, depending on faith until we can plainly 
see. The struggle would be less intense if we had 
a method of procedure, if we realised that every 
moment of experience is grounded in the life of 
God and cannot be otherwise understood. 

For most of us it is easier to think of the far-off 
divine ideal, immutable in the mind of God, the 
truth that shall be true of us sometime, than of 
this immanent meaning of experience. It is 
inspiring to reflect on perfection, and we help 
others most by dwelling on the ideal element in 
them, refusing to identify them with the crude 
processes and imperfections of their daily life. 
Yet there are times when the truth about one's 
present standing is the central consideration. 
Jesus, even with his abotmding compassion, ex- 
poses self-righteousness and h3rpocrisy in all its 
forms, calls a blind-guide a blind-guide, warns his 
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best-informed followers that they may be deceived 
by false Christs. The truth that sets men free 
applies to the total situation, clears the air by 
compelling man to face himself, at the same time 
holding out the most splendid promises to those 
who are thus ready to be absolutely sincere. 

Nevertheless, the truth which best applies 
even to the darkest of present situations, and to 
the most external phase of life, is the spiritual 
truth of man's permanent being. Some effort is 
required to see the force of this conclusion, owing 
to the fact that we have drawn manifold distinc- 
tions arotmd our nature, as if the powers of good- 
ness had access to but few. 

The Christian world has not always seen this 
distinction. It has dwelt on the hard truth, the 
stem law of righteousness, hence has emphasised 
the dogmas which limit and exclude; it has dwelt 
on the dark fact of sin, the wickedness of human 
nature. The return to the day when the Spirit 
fell on all who heard is a return to the love rather 
than the law, to the essential goodness of man 
whose imperfections the Christ makes whole. 

Consider the implications of this great idealistic 
truth, confirming the Gospel of old. I know what 
is real around and about me because God already 
possesses my selfhood and my objects of thought 
and will in their fulness. The slightest moment 
of sense-experience is a gift from the mind of God, 
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if I cognise it truly and see it whole. I cannot 
will even in behalf of my selfish interests except 
through possession of a purpose whereby God is 
carrying my life forward to unselfish completion. 
Thus to see all things and events in God is the 
only way truly to see them. The sentient experi- 
ence gives me the objects in the reality of feeling, 
hence conmion-sense is right in clinging to experi- 
ence as directly apprehended, obstinately refusing 
to put up with abstractions. Hence it is that 
every now and then history witnesses reactions 
in favour of empiricism and a pragmatic view of 
truth. But what I feel, what it is that stirs 
within experience and makes it real, thought 
alone can tell me; therefore in the end idealism 
is right. You must go to the highest sources, see 
your experience grounded in the life and purpose 
of God, in order to apprehend it as real or true at 
all. Hence spiritual truth is in the last analysis 
the most practical. 

This means that while participation in actual 
life is essential, while we must look there for 
incentives, for love, we are not exempt from that 
other situation which requires effort, namely, the 
demand that we shall think. We commonly re- 
gard the victory of the will as the more difficult, 
and perhaps it is. Yet many there are whose 
lives in large measure conform to the promptings 
of the heart who have not yet conquered the 
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inertia of the tinderstanding. The foregoing dis- 
cussion gives a new incentive, for it shows that 
when we think we participate in the mind of God, 
and every idea is grounded in His wisdom. This 
lifts reason out of the narrow limits of merely- 
cerebral effort. 

Truth, I have said, is not merely a himian 
judgment. This would be crediting the self 
with too much power, and the difficulty would be 
to emerge from the confines of finite self-con- 
sciousness. Truth comes first by life, and what 
may still be true we never can know until we have 
lived. Thus accepted as a gift, it develops within 
our consciousness as fast as we express it. Effort 
is required for the same reason that exertion is de- 
maaded at aay point: we make a thing our own 
only by putting ourselves into it. Yet if the 
above considerations are sound, we should assimi- 
late sjmthetically before we begin to analyse. 
Too often we begin the other way. We say. 
Show us the prints of the nails in foot and hand, 
give us the objective evidence, and we will believe. 
Yet the study of history and of the himian mind 
should have shown that nature proceeds in the 
other order. Discovering the world, we later 
find things in it, then persons, finally ourselves, 
first as bodies and long afterward as souls. Fully 
to analyse we must fully possess. The whole com- 
mands and creates the part, not the part the whole. 
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The moral is, begin by observing far more 
extensively, await occasions, listen, follow, in 
the outer world as well as in the inner. Go to 
the sources for yourself, live many-sidedly ; for 
otherwise your thought will be meagre and your 
truth incomplete. But another moral as surely 
follows. Turn back from intellectual evaluation 
to life, lest you become crystallised and formal. 
For truth is a statement or explicit relation con- 
cerning life. It is really true if your statement 
conform to real experience when further compari- 
sons are made. Truth expresses the law of 
being, that is, the order or system. It is exact, 
satisfactory, if it correctly represent the vital 
order, our supreme interest. Hence we know its 
import by seeing what lies beyond it. Our chief 
interest is not the report of experience, not even 
the formulated purpose or ideal ; but the life which 
gives truth its being and inspires us to perennial 
accomplishment. 

It should not be regarded as a hardship that 
when we go in quest of truth we deviate into side- 
issues, now revering the head above the heart, 
and now jdelding too much to the persuasions of 
emotion, personal influence, or an institution. 
The way of truth is long because of its infinite 
richness. There may not be such a thing as truth 
regarded as an end in itself. But well for me if I 
sometimes pursue truth for its own sake, defending 
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the rights of reason to the uttermost, steadily 
refusing to lower my standards in behalf of mtm- 
dane things. For once let me be thoroughly 
loyal to truth and you shall find me pushing my 
way past all discouragement and all doubt, past 
mere argument to that eternal region where heart 
and head are one. Truth needs all these side- 
lights and controversies, it needs persons and 
institutions, austere devotion and infinite dis- 
crimination. Its master is like the great btdlder 
who rears the cathedral wliich shall last for ages. 
In the end, artist, seer, poet, and truth-seeker 
conspire to attain the same goal. 

Where love of tmiversal truth prevails there is 
naturally less interest in special terms than in 
the common spirit which has the same message 
to reveal through all. We respect the special 
formulas, since as I have insisted, truth is con- 
crete, and the true tmiversal is filled. Hence 
there is no fact without significance for us, no 
person whose insight is not esteemed. But in 
the mind of each specialist who reveres tmiversal 
truth all facts and laws converge to constitute 
the greater truth, just as the artist who really 
creates beautiful forms surpasses his art and makes 
a contribution to truth and goodness. There is 
no truth apart from particular forms and facts, 
any more than there can be a genuine statue 
without stone, carved in lines of beauty. But 
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there Is also no truth without the self that ob- 
serves, analyses, and compares, rising from item 
to item, from events to laws, and from laws to 
knowledge of the whole. The self in turn is 
grounded in the God who possesses the whole, 
who inspires artist and scholar alike to work 
for the same high end. Well may the Spirit 
fall on us in reverence and humiUty when we 
realise that in rearing the structures of the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good, we are working 
together with God to create the ideal cosmos. 

How shall we attain this standard in actual 
conduct? By first realising the truth of our 
human situation in the twofold manner for 
which I have pleaded. There is for me at any 
given moment two supreme considerations, the 
fact that my life is eternally f otmded in the being 
of God, that I am a co-worker with Him in the 
labours of the ages ; and the fact that just now a 
vital process is going on which enables me to 
advance toward my ideal. The truth about me 
is ideal, it relates me to the imiversal and is at the 
same time compacted with the experiences of the 
hour. I am known in God's cosmos for what I 
would be, judged by my inmost attitude. It is 
my purpose which gives reality and imity to my 
life. All else is secondary and instrumental in 
this fair field of nature wherein I exercise the 
powers of my soul. 
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K I know myself in these fundamental terms I 
shotild be able to judge my fellow men righteously. 
Hence instead of taking my clue from appearances, 
I should pause to apprehend the inmost quality 
of the one whom I would aid or with whom I 
would labour, I should endeavour to know the 
grade or type of spiritual life seeking to express 
itself in its purity through the individual in ques- 
tion. For I may rightfully asstmie of my fellows 
as of myself that each is struggling to let the Spirit 
find full access and attain complete expression, 
but that in each there are impeding conditions 
and centres of friction. The struggle may not 
be a conscious one, my brother may not know that 
the Spirit is nigh, but may be wholly absorbed 
in the evolutionary process. My part, however, 
is to be loyal to the ideal element, faithfully believ- 
ing that my fellow-man wishes to be universal. 

If I truly discern the heart I am likely to imder- 
stand the impeding conditions no less truly. I am 
guided first by the spiritual quality behind, and 
by appeal to this I inspire my brother to press 
forward to victory. But I hold myself open to 
speak whatever is called forth from me concerning 
the frictions and impeding conditions, telUng 
him frankly if need be precisely what I think. 
The word of power that brings him to judgment 
may be just as needful to him as the sympathy 
and love which win his heart. 
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Is this not the method of the Christ? Re- 
peatedly we find the Master turning from towns 
and from people that are not ready, condemning 
the dishonesty which checks and the hardness of 
heart which impedes, yet responsively meeting 
each one who is ready according to his faith, his 
longing, or desire. He chooses his followers 
because of inner fitness, he associates with men 
and women because of their need, whatever the 
company he keeps, and when he pardons, heals, 
or utters the freeing word, it is with respect to 
the inmost condition. He refrains from condem- 
nation and from self-defence on the occasions 
when the world might ordinarily most expect 
adverse judgment or defence, and to those who 
have "loved much" he speaks with a compassion 
and responsiveness nowhere else expressed. Here 
we have revealed a system, a consistency which 
involves no compromise with outward things, but 
spreads surprise right and left. How high a 
standard it sets for those who would be loyal to 
the truth of the heart! It everjrwhere implies 
fidelity to the whole, ignores no facts, acknow- 
ledges the present imperfections of human nature ; 
but always with that utter consecration to the 
ideal which calls consistency out of conflict, man- 
hood out of temptation, the soul out of defeat. 

What a vision is this which reveals all the 

darkness yet transfigures everything into light! 
17 
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Rather different is it from most of our methods, 
doctrines, systems, and schemes for salvation or 
reform. It brings us to our senses at last, and 
shows the magnitude of the opportimity which 
life affords. 



CHAPTER XIII 



SOCIAL CO-OPERATION 



IN what sense may we as children of a new time 
take that remarkable twelfth chapter of 
Romans in which St. Paul bids his readers "not 
to be fashioned according to this world/* but to 
be so transformed by "the renewing of the mind" 
as to "prove what is the good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God, " and yet wherein he counsels 
them to take their practical clue from the structure 
of the "htunan organism?" Can we find a prin- 
ciple in the apostle's teaching which will guide us 
through the complications of the modem move- 
ment towards eflfidency? Let us answer by first 
considering the meaning of eflSdency in the 
modem sense, then turn to this chapter for the 
unifying clue. 

Ordinarily, we employ the term "efficiency" 
with reference to the husbanding of physical 
resources, the saving of time and money; we at 
once think of the "time-planner," and of the 
rich employer whose wealth will be increased when 
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each artisan shall be trained to use all imple- 
ments to the greatest economical advantage. Yet 
elBficiency in the commercial sense is the barest 
beginning. There remain the vocations, such as 
teaching, writing, the household arts, the sciences, 
the fine arts, and any nimiber of occupations in 
which it is the quality of the work done that avails, 
not its supposed value in money. Eflfidency in 
the human sense means doing the sort of work for 
which one is best fitted; and doing it well, with 
wisdom in the use of human power, with consid- 
erateness for others, hence with charity. Every 
man by endeavouring thus to become efficient ac- 
cepts limitations, specialises, works with and sup- 
plements other workers, leaders, or thinkers. A 
man becomes efficient by becoming more conscious, 
by using his mental equipment with greater con- 
trol, more repose. The next conscious advance 
is towards co-operation between efficient in- 
dividuals and groups. ' 

Thus efficiency reaches beyond one's own wel- 
fare and success even when the individual is on 
the alert to obtain the conditions that secure 
personal well-being. Ostensibly founded on a 
competitive basis, it forthwith enlarges into the 
social field, with regard for the interests of all 
concerned. Thus co-operation proves to be 
efficiency carried to a higher level, it implies the 

' I have elaborated this view in Human Efficiency, chaps, i.-iv. 
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working together of partners or members in an 
organism, each one contributing his share for the 
benefit of all, and in ttim aided by his existence 
in this mutual world. It once more becomes 
impossible to imderstand or estimate the individual 
apart from society. 

Nevertheless, it is doubtful if we ever see the 
relationship between the individual and society 
in its true light until we overestimate either the 
one or the other. So many theories come into 
view when we look at life in a socially objective 
sense, that the rights of the inner world not only 
appear to be lost sight of, but endless confusion 
enters into the plans for social amelioration, and 
moral reform. Then, too, people do not agree 
in regard to the place of art or the pursuit of 
truth. Some would at once shape all activities 
in behalf of the social good, before giving the crea- 
tive spirit an opportunity to show what it can 
accomplish. Others insist that just as there is 
no art for art's sake, so there is no truth as an end 
in itself; but all men should from the beginning 
explicitly serve the cause of religion. 

With this wealth of considerations in view, in 
an age deeply concerned with social issues, one 
can do little more than to outline a way of thinking 
which enables us to find the essentially spiritual 
principle amidst this contest between the in- 
dividual and society. From the present point 
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of view there is in human nattire and in the divine 
purpose a pluralism of incentives or promptings. 
As we have repeatedly noted in the foregoing 
discussions, human nature does not spring from 
a single root, nor is the universe so limited that 
all interests must ultimately be absorbed into 
one. There are several ends eternally worth 
while, such as Beauty, Truth, the Good; and 
several ways of reaching each end. If all these 
shall serve the Good at last it will be because 
goodness is so varied that it requires the co- 
operation of activities so widely unlike that their 
devotees scarcely realise the connection. The 
individual will always be of supreme worth, and 
self-expression will be relatively speaking an end 
in itself. All things will work together towards 
unity, and yet the many will not be sacrificed to 
the one. 

The ideal in social terms is organic unity. The 
need is not for a collectivism of all types, but for 
a fellowship of individuals in which there is entire 
willingness to recognise personal differences and 
gifts. We are "members one of another" in a 
ntmiber of respects, strong here, weak there, 
standing in need of co-operation not merely that 
the whole may be served, but so that each man 
by contributing his share shall realise his true 
nattire as an individual. Thus in a measure we 
transcend both the individual and the social 
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whole. Determined, with the great apostle, to 
''know no head but Christ," we are lovers of an 
eternal ideal, hence in a measure free from tempo- 
ral considerations. Yet as thus spiritually free 
we realise that we cannot give the best of which 
we are capable save through service in this sodal 
world of space and time. If we ptirsue the True 
as an end, if we endeavour to produce for the 
sake of Beauty, if we give and serve for "love's 
sake only, " it is still with the realisation that we 
serve both ideal ends and persons. If we adopt a 
social program tending to make the lot of man 
better on this earth, it is with the realisation that 
all earthly attainments are secondary to the 
eternal values. 

While the modem conception of society as an 
organism did not exist when Paul addressed the 
Romans, we may adopt the apostle's teaching 
as an ideal for our guidance. It plainly involves 
the view that there are several roots to our nature, 
and various ends that are worth while ; for it turns 
upon the conviction that we have different gifts. 
Then the practical inference follows: If we have 
the power to prophesy, "let us prophesy according 
to the proportion of otir faith; or ministry, let us 
give ourselves to our ministry; or he that teacheth, 
to his teaching ... he that giveth, let him give 
with liberality"; and so on through the other 
interests and professions. Again, in the chapter 
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preceding Patd's great discourse on love we have 
a more explicit statement of the same principles. 
"Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit. And there are diversities of ministrations, 
and the same Lord. And there are diversities 
of workings, but the same God, who worketh all 
things in aU." That is, God is the efficiency in 
whom these gifts are founded, from whom the 
power comes. Then follows the practical infer- 
ence once more. "But to each one is given the 
manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal. For 
to one is given through the Spirit the word of 
wisdom; and to another the word of knowledge, 
according to the same Spirit." The enumeration 
is far from complete, and it does not include all 
the gifts which we deem most important. But 
the significant consideration is that "all these 
worketh the one and the same Spirit, dividing to 
each one severally even as he will." 

Again, the physical organism with its members 
is taken as the clue, and one is asked to consider 
the state of affairs if one member should claim to 
be independent, or if a single function such as 
seeing or hearing should prevail. "God hath set 
the members each one of them . . . even as it 
pleased him . . . giving more abundant honour to 
that part which lacketh; that there should be no 
schism in the body; but that the members should 
have the same care one for another. And whether 
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one member suffereth, all the members suffer with 
it; or one member is honoured, all the members 
rejoice with it." It is with profoimd significance 
that the imsurpassed chapter on love foUows this 
statement of the social principle, as if when all is 
said the essential without which aU this were 
nought is love — the fulfilling of the law, suffering 
without limit, enduring everything, never seeking 
its own, yet never failing. However limited and 
local the apostle's references may have been, we 
know that the principles are universal, and that 
our problem is to secure their realisation. 

When we turn to the actual state of affairs in 
human society, we are reminded that in many 
respects we seem very far from being "members 
one of another." Indeed, it is easy to fall into 
the notion that we are independent, self-sujfficient. 
The self -preserving instinct is strong within us. 
It is not without reason that Hobbes and others 
insist that man is primarily and originally self- 
seeking, that man joins with his feUows merely 
because it is to his advantage to do so. Nietzsche 
goes so far as to condemn the whole Christian 
structure by which we have reared our beliefs 
in methods of gentleness and self-sacrifice. In 
general, the lovers of universal freedom the world 
over appear to be pursuing an ideal which leads 
to self-sufficiency. Is it not incumbent on us to 
be a law tmto ourselves? What is law if not an 
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external restraint imposed upon us until we shall 
become able to maintain the self as an independent 
being? Surely, it is the privilege of each man to 
think and prove for himself, to go to the supreme 
sources without mediator. 

Yet we know with what a storm of criticism men 
like Hobbes are greeted when they insist that man 
was originally and is primarily a war-making 
individual seeking his own interests. In the 
end, we see the more clearly that man is by nature 
social, despite the fact that men combined very 
early for the sake of self-protection. Under 
varying conditions men have always had reason 
to band together, to secure their food in common, 
to fight together and govern themselves in con- 
jimction. There are many respects in which 
this combining was for selfish reasons, and in 
many periods of human history the selfish rule 
of the few has been paramotmt. But this should 
not blind our eyes to the fact that social tendencies 
are far more fimdamental. Aristotle long ago 
assured us of this. In our day the truth is im- 
assailable. External and historical considerations 
show it, psychology verifies it; and science in 
general proves it. Despite the power of the few 
who have assumed to rule mankind, there has 
been an advance in the realisation of essentially 
social ideals. The evidence is overwhelming 
when we take into accotmt the point at which the 
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race began, when we recollect how each of us 
began existence in this world. 

Bom helpless babes, and long dependent on a 
few people for sustenance, shelter, and life, our 
dependence does not decrease with the years but 
extends to vast numbers of people. The primary 
instinct is not to pursue our own ends, or even to 
combine that we may secure our own welfare while 
appai^ntly serving others; the gregarious instinct 
is original, central, decisive. If after a time we 
take advantage of our neighbours that we may 
achieve personal ends, it is with adaptations and 
concessions right and left, and always within 
limits which we cannot transcend. On Robinson 
Crusoe's desert isle we might indeed revert to the 
stage of non-moral existence, bearing with us 
merely the memory of what it meant to be htmian. 
But consider how many and profotmd the rela- 
tionships would be discovered to be were one 
sufficiently gifted to trace every relation to its 
source. For not even language is our own, and 
we are indeed fortunate if in the course of a rich 
lifetime we can add a few happy phrases to our 
borrowed reconstructions of the speech which 
others have taught us to employ. Our feelings 
are indeed ours, but the more we keep them to 
ourselves the less we understand them. 

We are reactive beings, to be sure, and in a 
sense each makes an individual contribution. 
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But who taught us to discover that we had a self 
if not the dear mother, the kind father, and the 
good nurse, whom we first became aware of as 
moving things, then as somehow different from 
one another, finally as other than ourselves — 
the self which we at length set over against other 
selves and which we cognise only by contrast? 
The self creates nothing originally. It finds its 
being amidst this wondrous round we call "life," 
it is the recipient of perpetual and multiform 
gifts, rendering the best account it can of an 
experience which imfolds like a panorama whose 
mechanism is unknown. The emphasis is never 
on the self with its gifts or contributions, but on 
the world, chiefly the htmian world, with what it 
bestows, its tender services, its infinite care, on 
all that makes life continuously possible. If we 
choose we may perhaps remain an oyster. But 
to be a man is to be social, and although we may 
respond to this law unwittingly it is always with 
the adaptations and the penalties without which 
we should be unable to survive at all. Stu'ely, 
it is time to pause in the great onrush towards 
individualism to ask ourselves what manner of 
life we should lead in view of our nature, our 
heritage, education, possibilities, and indebted- 
ness, to say nothing for the moment of other 
obligations. 

It is tmquestionably a fact that there are many 
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gifts yet one general human life in which they are 
exercised. Observe a company of people in the 
country during the summer, for instance. Some 
naturally take to gardening, others fell trees and 
prepare wood for fuel, while others exhibit skill 
in management. Within doors, both men and 
women as readily take up parts of the work which 
they can do well. Where there is freedom and 
spontaneity, each finds his place, and there are 
types enough to meet the several demands. Then 
when the time comes to linger around the board, 
to sit by the open fire and discuss some theme of 
consequence, these same people as quickly divide 
into groups, or reveal points of view, according 
to their type, training, or profession. If no 
autocrat interferes, and if no over-practical 
person intervenes with the insistence that the 
daily tasks shall be put through with a rush, the 
conversation assumes a fruitful form, and is 
highly instructive. The description is incomplete 
unless we note that each one contributes his part 
during the day by doing minor things at least 
which he does not like to do. If no insistent 
member should ever break in upon the scene it 
would not be true to life. But, granted all these 
conditions, we have an earnest of the ideal state, 
one in which each is contributory, in which no 
one is unduly coercive, and where all share the 
results of the day's toil. Given more complex 
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conditions in the city, each of these people will 
still further reveal native bent, talent, or genius. 
Thus we shall have the necessary trades and 
professions, the arts and sciences, manual and 
brain-workers, and those skilled in executive 
matters. 

Deep within the consciousness of every htunan 
being who has attained years of thoughtfulness 
and is orderly, you will find a desire to adopt one 
of these vocations, or contribute something to 
the arts and sciences — ^allowing for the fact that 
inertia is also a potent htmian factor. Question 
the men of affairs you meet, and you wiU find any 
number of them who are free to confess that they 
do not care for business in itself, but would prefer 
to be engaged in one of the activities that are 
permanently satisfjdng.. Meanwhile, having fami- 
lies to support and actually engaged in a line of 
trade, there is nothing to do save to continue. 
These practical necessities might have been 
differently fulfilled had there been an early adjust- 
ment between eternal and temporal interests. 
With more recognition given to ideal interests, 
each should be able to contribute what he can 
best do. This would mean that the vocations 
would decrease in number, since many now make 
their living as parasitical users of others' wealth, 
or by persuading people to buy what they have 
no need of, while untold thousands wait on these 
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purchasers of luxury. In any social order the 
homely things would of course require attention. 
But such a group as I have pictured shows how 
readily and happily men and women meet the 
necessities of the day when there is no compulsion. 
It is not then that we dislike work or the routine 
that so often becomes irksome under forced 
conditions; it is coercion, servitude, inability to 
realise the complete self, that galls the human 
spirit. Work passes ofif well, and there is time 
for ideal interests, when the consciousness is 
such as I have indicated. What complicates the 
situation is the introduction of any number of 
activities that might be dispensed with were 
people awake to and absorbed in their native 
tasks. 

It is the ideal element added to the common 
duties that makes our natural existence supremely 
worth while. It is as much a part of human 
nature to take the lead in these ideal matters as 
to select the homely tasks. Hence, we repeat, 
htmian work is both qualitative and quantitative. 
There is work that does not at all depend on time, 
energy, or the niaterials used; while other work 
must be done under precise conditions and may 
be estimated in dollars and cents. The work of 
the composer, the landscape painter, the thinker, 
teacher, or writer, is so far removed in type from 
that of the carpenter, the farmer, or the merchant. 
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that it is diflficult for members of one group to 
tmderstand those of another. Hence the only 
way thus far has seemed to judge all work by 
external standards, and let the brain-workers 
adjust themselves to the situation as best they 
may. Yet in all types of work there is or should 
be the ideal value, and in time it should be possible 
for all types to work together for essentially ideal 
ends, whatever the mundane necessities. ' 

If there were general recognition of these mat- 
ters, our habitual attitude would be somewhat 
like this: Reflecting that men are by nature of 
diverse types, and that each should be working 
with a will at that which he can do efficiently, 
while also pursuing ideals, we would not be working 
to reform the world; but we would be developing 
side by side, each according to type, ready and 
eager to make an organic contribution. Sparing 
ourselves the thankless task of trying to redeem 
those who do not wish to be patterned after our- 
selves, ceasing to complain and to give way to 
adverse criticism, we would endeavour to fulfil our 
appropriate functions effectively. Inhibiting all 
bitterness and oflBdousness, we would strengthen 
our co-operative endeavours by mingling more 
sympathetically with our fellows, observing them 
to learn what they are fitted to do, and assisting 
them to achieve their types. Next, we would 

* See Human Efficiency ^ chap. vii. 
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probably seek to attain consistency between the 
systems that prevail in the home, the school, the 
State-house, the university, and the church. It 
would then be possible to help the sons and 
daughters of men to begin in early youth to 
achieve the type, granting to each the privilege 
of being what the inmost self ideally seeks to be. 
With consistency in these matters, we might at 
last control the over-masterful commercial world, 
and make genuine headway in conquering human 
selfishness. The world of business once conquered, 
we could strike at the remaining luxuries, eccen- 
tricities, and the lassitude of those not even at 
that late day awake to their true privilege. 

All this is a way of sajdng that nattire itself 
is organised on the co-operative basis. The case 
of the physical organism is merely the most 
obvious example. The human mind illustrates 
the principle as well, with its perceptions, voli- 
tions, emotions, and ideas; its feelings of pleas- 
tire and pain, memory-images, strivings after ends ; 
its subconscious after-effects, creative processes, 
rational constructions, and moral evolutions. 
Our tendencies, desires, and moods, together with 
the conflicts between otir lower and higher natures 
are so many and so diverse that we sometimes 
despair of attaining consistency. Yet, although 
many, the members of otu: mind belong to one 
self 9 and the problem is the assignment of work 
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to each so that all shall co-operate in the life 
of reason. Co-operation between the psychical 
members is what we mean by ''self-control.'* 
Co-operation at the centre of the individual's 
life insures the moral order. The more complete 
at the centre the more complete is the life of the 
individual, and the more likelihood that he will 
fill his appropriate place as a member of the 
family. The family, we agree, is the ideal basis 
for enlargement into the state and nation. In 
vain do we endeavour to attain the right recon- 
struction tmless we begin with nature and the 
self. 

Thus considering the inter-relatedness of the 
mental, moral, and social worlds, one would 
nattirally pursue one's meditation as follows: 
''Here I am a human being, a member of a family 
into whose hospitality I was bom as an innocent 
and dependent guest. I had no choice in these 
beginnings, I have little choice and power now. 
But I am overwhelmed by the thought of the 
multitude who daily labour to give me sustenance, 
to shelter and clothe me, to sustain my mental 
life, and make it possible for me to enjoy the 
advantages that minister to all sides of my nattu^. 
Truly, I have reason to be grateful down to the 
fotmdation. The whole world is mine through 
the generosity of my brothers. I am botmd to 
these by numberless links, sorrows, joys, oppor- 
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tunities, and moral relationships. Slight indeed 
is the part I can repay. I am perstiaded, however, 
that I can be of service, now that I have in some 
degree learned my dependence, and have begun to 
be touched by gratitude. Let me then do my 
part, adding more from year to year. Let it 
never be said that I work for duty's sake alone, 
but because in the mere joy of existence I seek to 
brighten the lives of my fellows, contributing my 
share to the world's work. If all should endeavour 
thus to serve, the kingdom of heaven would come 
indeed." 

There is a sense in which the individual becomes 
more separate as evolution proceeds, until finally 
we come to the genius who appears to think the 
world exists for him. Thus Goethe has one love 
affair after another, at the expense of young 
maidens; and forthwith proceeds to produce anew 
story or poem. Time was when the king or the 
general seemed to hold that the world was an 
arena wherein to exercise his own powers. Yet 
the more we leam about great men the more 
dependent we find them. Oftentimes it is the 
multitude who labour that the great man may be 
great to whom the reward is really due. In our 
social age it is becoming more difficult for any man 
however talented to rise above his age — ^the age 
of wide-spread distribution of knowledge and 
power. The great man in any age is not one who 
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creates wonderf td works of genius out of his head ; 
but one who is uncommonly open to what the 
masses feel, who interprets his age. In our day 
increasing ntmibers of thoughtful people are able 
to do their own interpreting. 

It is no longer necessary, then, to prove that 
no man is separate. We now turn nattually and 
readily to the conception of an organism as the 
ideal of what society should be. Critics have 
indeed pointed out that the illustration is in- 
complete, since we are by no means botmd to- 
gether in a biological manner like the members 
of our body. Yet each of us is limited in such a 
way as to suggest that each has his function, that 
each is an organ of life. Now, the province of an 
organ is to serve the whole without intruding its 
own function upon the activities of others. Cer- 
tain organs are necessarily more important than 
others, there must be a head, and a source of 
supply ; while the others work under the guidance 
of the head, canying forward the processes of 
assimilation and production. Hence the concept 
of the organism if carried out to the full involves 
a scale of values, adaptation of means to ends, a 
prevailing purpose, and a common life which 
unites all the members. There can be no dead 
level in an organism, hence no respect in which 
one function is as good as any other. There is in- 
evitably a greater and a lesser good, and the lower 
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must be subordinate or the higher will not be 
realised. We are apt to forget these qualifications 
when we employ this concept, as if society were 
somehow less highly differentiated than a physical 
being. As matter of fact, all that the biological 
concept suggests is required and far more. Cer- 
tain ftmctions in htunan society are bound to be 
more important to the end. Some men must 
have more power and take the lead. Other 
ftmctions are sure to be for ever secondary. 
Moreover, men differ in capacity, in the actual 
area of the brain to be cultivated; hence no ideal 
is applicable which asstunes that they can all 
think and work alike, or earn the same reward. 
Therefore, men and women naturally fall into a 
scale, according to types and powers. It is the 
glory of some ever to labour at the common tasks. 
Some never aspire to ascend beyond these. In 
the end, however, they may suffer less; for with 
the greater power comes the greater capacity to 
endure sacrifice, to make heroic struggles and win 
herculean victories. 

Does this reasoning mean that the welfare of 
the whole is so far supreme that no man can 
realise himself save by fulfilling one of the well- 
known ftmctions that keep the organism intact? 
Must we ever be thinking of service, duty, and 
subordination through obedience? Say rather 
that if a man desire to engage in a special work, 
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say in the sciences, this interest will be found 
contributory, so that there will be no clash be- 
tween individual and social interests. His explicit 
motive may be the pursuit of scientific truth, 
and he may be so far absorbed as to forget that 
everything exists for the sake of practical good. 
But forthwith while working in his laboratory 
he may make a great discovery of value to medical 
science or to some other practical science. Plainly, 
his scientific absorption is justified. Hence there 
would appear to be reason for including the widest 
nimiber of motives possible, allowing room for 
experiments and novelties without end, and for 
pioneers without nimiber. No thought of ours 
can as yet compass all the ends for which mankind 
exists, and no conception is large enough to sum- 
marise even the ends already known in such a way 
as to prove that they pertain to a single organism. 
The best that can be said is that society as an 
organism is growing. What it shall yield no one 
can tell. Each age calls for a new classification, 
each restates the eternal values. No one knows 
what you or I can do until we have tried, nor 
shall we truly know untU the experiment is com- 
pleted. 

It is necessary to endure a certain strain be- 
tween the individual and society, just as we adapt 
ourselves to the tension between progressives 
and conservatives. Every party must be off-set 
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by another, every tendency must be at some 
point counteracted, every voice occasionally over- 
ruled. Society exists for all the people, yet no 
government by the multitude has ever proved a 
success. The aristocrats will appear whatever 
precaution is taken. An abuse corrected here 
may reappear there. Yet on the whole there is 
progress, by degrees so slight that even when 
we consider long periods of history it is difficult 
to discover actual headway. For everything 
gained that is new an equivalent is given, and for 
the most part all that we can confidently state 
at times is that changes have ensued. In a 
measure we are equally well off tmder any dis- 
coverable condition, that is, imtil we attain years 
of discretion and correct external abuses by 
modifying our own attitude. 

Society is a pluralism of forces and types so rich 
in diversities that we marvel that it can hold 
together. The first implication is that there is 
room for all, and that diversity even to the 
danger point is a good. The second implication 
is, that this diversity being a fact, each group owes 
it to the whole to contribute its organic part in a 
splendid manner. If the tension between the 
individual and society, between groups and 
groups, did not exist, it might be impossible to 
attain the greatest good. If, as Emerson as- 
sures us, "society is a conspiracy against every 
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one of its members/' we must see that society 
does not outwit us. 

At heart, there is probably no warfare between 
what I would do and what is demanded of me; 
since all gifts are from the same Spirit, and one 
Life actuates us all. Therefore I need not be 
troubled because I profoundly wish to indulge 
in this chosen work which takes me temporarily 
aside. Nature accords me the right to believe 
in myself, and society will find a place for my 
gift when it is wrought. Let me work with a 
will, accomplishing my end as well as it can be 
attained, and I shall not only contribute this 
particular product but give of my own life to those 
who catch my enthusiasm or consecration. It 
conditions change and I find myself transported 
to another clime, let me adapt myself to the new 
conditions and continue as if nothing had hap- 
pened. I need not greatly trouble over the wrongs 
of the world if I am doing my part to contribute 
what I can. Nor need I be distressed that people 
care so little for the eternal values. 

Very far we have travelled in our study of these 
questions from the commercial efifidency which 
seeks to obtain a few more foot-pounds of energy 
from the labourer, and from all schemes for social 
reform which involve a reconstruction of society 
for the benefit of a single class. In so far as 
either tendency leads to the extreme, we need 
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an ideal of social co-operation so formlilated as 
to include the spiritual values. To understand 
the principles underljdng the vocations, arts, and 
sciences, is to pass beyond private grievances to 
essentially human considerations. No social re- 
construction can be satisfactory which does not 
include all types and essential needs in a genuinely 
human spirit, with due regard for brotherhood. 

To be sure, the class leader may be needed to 
win recognition for the special interests of his 
group. Extremes beget extremes, and the more 
autocratic a group becomes the more vigorous 
will be the reaction. Hence a French revolution 
is required to put an end to an ancient regime. 
Hence a reconstruction is in process in our day 
because of the enormous power of the trusts. 
Meanwhile, you and I who endeavour to take a 
broad view of our social situation are chiefly 
concerned with the principles which will insure 
human welfare tmder normal conditions. What- 
ever plan must first be tried before the present 
changes shall be complete, we are convinced that 
social co-operation is the end for which we should 
strive. One need not spring from a class of 
workers who have been wronged to understand 
the real situation. As brain-workers we may 
be as profoimdly aware of the vital issues as the 
manual labourer who has been oppressed by 
capitalism. The intellectual worker is not likely 
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to have a grievance because, tinderstanding the 
forces at work, he does not expect a change until, 
through social evolution, it can wisely come about, 
in view of all the influences that enter into our 
social existence. 

The true brain-worker knows that we are 
spiritual beings, hence that the social regeneration 
which the divine Spirit has in process for us can- 
not be for a merely external end. He knows 
that in deepest truth we are "members one of 
another" in the republic of the Spirit. Next to 
the thought of God as the great All-Father, no 
idea is more important than this; for it implies 
a philosophy of the brotherhood of man, it caUs 
for love of the neighbour. Hence one's conception 
of social co-operation begins from within and 
from above. It begins from within, since all 
growth or development is from a centre; and the 
individual must come to judgment, be touched 
by love for his fellows, before he can discern his 
proper place in the social whole. It begins from 
above, since the social order is foimded in the 
divine order, the efficient causes are spiritual; 
and it is the creative Spirit that is leading us 
through the social issues by which we are beset 
into the larger social order yet to be. What we 
need above all is steady, persistent, convincing 
emphasis on this, the divine aspect of the social 
process, that we may never attribute causal 
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efficiency to environmental factors alone, and that 
we may ever co-operate with what we believe to 
be the divine tendencies in the society of which 
we form part. Granted this inner vision, granted 
a conception of the surpassing presence of God, we 
may indeed discover traces without number of the 
divine activity in those common things of life 
which otherwise would seem sheer obstacles. Our 
part is to cling to the ideals of justice and free- 
dom despite all semblances to the contrary, while 
steadily working to better the conditions of our 
fellows by taking our clue from the spiritual ideal. 



CHAPTER XIV 



THE PRESENCE OF GOD 



LOOKING back over the grotind which we 
have traversed in this volume, let us sum- 
marise certain of the principles which have come 
into view, with reference to the divine presence as a 
criterion. In order to interpret the various types of 
faith it is necessary, first, to have sure knowledge 
of one system or type of faith, a system which 
one knows well enough to realise where one stands. 
For example, one may well undertake to grasp 
Christianity in something like thoroughness of 
detail before turning to the study of another 
religion. This would mean from the present point 
of view the endeavour to know the original Christ- 
ianity of the Gospels, prior to the various theo- 
logical interpretations which have been read into 
it, also insight into the inner or spiritual meaning 
of the Bible. Too many in our day espouse an 
imported faith without realising that they never 
have truly grasped their own. To know another 

religion, one should carry within one's conscious- 

284 
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ness an essentially spiritual standard, that one 
may look beyond the letter to the Indwelling 
Spirit as the sotirce of all religions. 

In the second place, it is important to have a 
method of thought, that one may start with 
clearly ascertained facts and proceed to general 
principles. By this one means not the usual sort 
of thinking, but thought "with the spirit," from 
the inner centre; thought guided by spiritual 
insight and tested by reference to inner experience, 
and the reaUsation of the divine presence. Thus 
one may think in terms of truly ftmdamental 
principles, gathering evidences of divine guidance 
and divine purposes. Third, knowledge of human 
nature in psychological terms is imperative, that 
is, knowledge of the types of inner experience, the 
natiu-e of the subconscious, the part played by 
belief, emotion, and the will. In Chapter VI 
we have seen that much depends on one's theory 
of the inner nature of man. The fourth need is for 
knowledge of the experiences through which people 
pass on their way to tmiversal faith, such experi- 
ences as conversion, and the deep inner changes 
which show that there is "a pathway of the soul. " 
This knowledge will help us to discern the stage of 
development attained by those whom we can serve, 
the degree of enlightenment, and the type of 
thought. The test in all these matters is of course 
one's own insight into the inmost realities of the 
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spiritual life, an insight which depends on present 
openness to the inner light ; not on the memory of 
past experiences or on others' records of their 
insights. 

Fifth, knowledge of the forms of thought in 
which spiritual teachings are clothed, such as 
creeds, theological beliefs, the letter of the Bible, 
and philosophical systems; for if we would lead 
men into the Spirit we must understand the limi- 
tations and values of the letter. This knowledge 
will naturally be associated with the psychological 
principles mentioned above. One will connect 
Calvinism, for example, with a certain type of 
mind, noting the rigidities and dogmatisms of the 
personal equation. A wholly different type will 
be associated with a practical interpretation of 
Christianity, with warm-hearted love for all 
mankind. 

Finally, there is need of a practical working faith 
by which to test in daily conduct the principles 
that prove most acceptable. This is the most 
important consideration, since the best evidence 
that can be given of the divine presence must be 
substantiated by experience. The sermon on the 
moimt involves such a faith. If one is endeavour- 
ing to live by the teaching that whatever we have 
need of is already provided by the Father, and 
that one's part consists in fidelity from day to day, 
each week and month will yield prof otmd evidences 
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of the spirittial law. The simple teaching of the 
Friends concerning the inward light, with its 
deliverances or guidances ready at hand in time of 
need, implies such a faith as we mean. 

Equipped with these principles, one will no 
longer accept supposably spiritual teachings merely 
because they "appeal" to the sentiments, because 
one "likes" the person who expotmds them, or 
because they confirm ideas already believed. If 
already in possession of a system which meets all 
theoretical and practical needs, one will endeavour 
to make it more explicit by singling out its car- 
dinal principles and studying their relationships. 
If universal, one's principles will be f otmd verifiable 
by reference to the literature of the ages, therefore 
not dependent on any one mode of statement. 
Thus, like the statement that two and two make 
four, they will stand for an ideal science everywhere 
accessible to man. In so far as one imderstands 
such principles, they may be thought or applied 
in any connection, and be put to the test by 
reference to the inner consciousness for which we 
have pleaded. Thus each devotee of the Spirit 
will tend to become "a church in himself," bearing 
within the soul a " dictate " or standard concerning 
the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. 

Moreover, this empirical or practical method as 
we have considered it involves a social corrective. 
Instead of approaching life with a theoretical 
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scheme which apparently predetermines whatever 
one shall find, one approaches social questions by 
"doing," by putting things in motion, working 
at that which is at hand, working with others; 
then comparing notes, endeavouring to learn the 
right principles through study of actual conditions. 
The basis of such co-operation is unity of spirit, 
mutual love for the same ends growing out of 
mutual tasks; recognition of diverse views, gifts, 
types, individuals; and readiness to contribute 
that which one can do best, with the realisation 
that it has necessary limits yet is no less essential. 
This basis further implies the ideal of a life well 
founded on the earth, with constant regard for the 
rational conditions of human existence, yet with 
an eternal or spiritual end in sight as the highest 
incentive. Each one should then do his own work 
well, making a fine art of it, and thus endeavour 
to fulfil the normal functions of natural life; yet 
each should live and labour as an essentially social 
being, never permitting private ends to intervene, 
or to intrude upon the genuine fellowship of the 
Spirit. Otherwise stated, salvation will be at- 
tained through the ideal which Professor Royce 
has so strongly pleaded for in terms of "loyalty to 
the commtuiity . " ^ Love to the neighbour will 
thus be a sign of the genuineness of love to the 
Lord. 

' See The Problem of Christianity, New York, 1913. 
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There are two clues, then, which lead us in the 
direction of a universal spiritual science, the intel- 
lectual and the social. The intellectual makes clear 
the principles, supplies a criterion, while the social 
guides the way to the true type of conduct. To 
entertain this ideal of a science is not by any means 
to tmderestimate the individuals who have led the 
way until the dawning of our social century. 
The time may come when, following the social clue, 
we shall find a new element in the Bible regarded 
as not merely "the word of God" in the intellect- 
ual sense but as the record in essence of the entire 
spiritual history of man, culminating in the ideal 
of brotherhood. It will then be a question of the 
entire spiritual universe as revealed by the great- 
est of books. We will turn from the recorded 
word to the spiritual world immediately environ- 
ing us to-day, and find in the living Spirit the 
source of the great imiverse thus made manifest. 
The whole system of things, and particularly the 
human race, may then seem to us to be the incar- 
nation of God. We shall then revere the prophets 
of the Spirit as we already esteem the pioneer 
scholars in the field of science. The greater the 
scholar, the more steadily he maintains the uni- 
versality of the truth to which he has called 
attention, regarding himself as the humblest instru- 
ment of the wisdom which all may verify. The 
greater the prophet the more truly he stands for 
19 
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the universal union of the finite spirit with the 
Supreme Spirit. The prophet may indeed so 
far reveal the way, the truth, and the life that he 
can in all sincerity declare himself the incarnation 
of the Father. But when the last word has been 
uttered in behalf of the prophet the main interest 
is the imiversal reality thus manifested. The 
" wav " is all that is claimed for it if all mav indeed 
walk in it, taking up their crosses to follow the 
Master; ''.the truth" is true in case all by equal 
fidelity may know it; and ''the hfe" is complete 
for those who obey the injunction to be perfect 
even as their Father in heaven is perfect. 

The ideal for each is to start with experience 
as we find it, including the lowest and the highest 
elements, then interpret experience in the light of 
principles which actual analysis reveals. If we 
appear to have assigned too much value to in- 
dividual experience, to the self with its whims and 
eccentricities, and the needs of individual salva- 
tion, we must make allowance for these personal 
equations. But the same should be true of any 
custom, or doctrine which we have acquired 
through inheritance, education, or the acceptance 
of authority. It is as important to know when 
the self hinders as when it aids. Escape from it 
we cannot. No one should expect to make head- 
way in the tuiiversal world who has not ftmda- 
mentally reckoned with it. 
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Authority is accepted by you because you believe 
in yourself or your experience, however eager you 
may be to make light of the personal equation. 
Although handed down through the ages, your 
creed as believed by you Is so neariy your own 
creation that you cannot understand it apart from 
personal reactions. Even in the case of the 
most unthinking person the creed fits the believer 
and is adopted on grounds that could be made 
explicit. Our part as students of human nature 
and philosophic truth is to make these personal 
factors plain. Only by becoming aware of our 
presuppositions can we tmderstand the intellectual 
structure which we bear about within us. There 
were tacit judgments by which we accepted as 
real and true what we now believe, and all our 
beliefs have had a natural history. That history 
is as important for us to know, on the one hand, 
as the processes of thought, on the other, by which 
we now scrutinise and reconstruct. For better 
or worse the nature of things makes itself known 
in our consciousness. What we wish to know is 
this imiversal nature as all men cognise it, despite 
their varying notions and moods. Hence you 
and I may be regarded as any self contemplating 
inner experience in the manner in which this 
experience conceivably exists for the entire race. 

This objectivity of thought, it may be said, is 
possible with regard to such matters as chemistry 
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and the other special sciences deal with. The 
scientific man must of course divest himself of 
all peculiar opinions and learn to know nature as it 
exists for all. Likewise with all branches of rational 
thought, the main interest is the discovery of the 
nature of things. This is especially true in the 
ethical realm, for of what value is an ethical prin- 
ciple imless disinterested? But that which inter- 
feres with scientific acquisition, namely, inner 
feeling, personal sentiment, is especially dear to 
religion. Science cares little or nothing for the 
individual, but is concerned with types, groups, 
laws, systematic classifications; whereas in the 
spiritual life individual experience counts for 
everjrthing, and religion is naught without emo- 
tion. In fact the long warfare between religion 
and science shows how far removed the spiritual 
life is from the sphere to which rational analysis 
applies. 

In striking contrast with the uncritical point of 
view is the modem assumption that religion can 
be made rational, adapted to the mature mind. 
In the face of all doubts with regard to the ability 
of science to deal with the phenomena of the spirit- 
ual life, the students of science have steadily 
carried the scientific method into the religious 
realm, so that it has merely become a question of 
the line of approach. The greater the number of 
points of view the more reason for employing the 
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method found so fniitful in other fields, namely, 
the comparative method. 

Time was when even in regard to the myths of 
the world a sharp distinction was drawn between 
the classic mjrths of Greece and Rome, and the 
Vedas, on the one hand; and those of savage 
peoples, on the other. It was stoutly insisted 
that there could be no connection between the 
myths of tmcivilised lands and those of the Indo- 
European peoples. But students of comparative 
mythology broke down this distinction by examin- 
ing the myths of various peoples to see what light 
they might throw on those of Italy, for example. 
The result was the discovery that hxmian nature 
is the same in its myth-making as in all other 
respects the world over, that is, the same mjrths 
have widely prevailed. 

The same results were obtained when scholars 
with equal freedom from prejudice investigated 
the religious customs and beliefs of the world. 
It used to be supposed that the tribes and nations 
were without religion imless perchance they had 
come in contact with Christian missionaries. But 
the views concerning primitive peoples that once 
held sway have given place to the conclusion that 
in all times and among all peoples the htmian 
spirit has expressed itself in religious forms. 
Scholars who have taken pains to live among 
savages, one with them in customs and interests 
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for the time being, have discovered native expres- 
sions of the religious spirit, and given accotints of 
their investigations that have put out of date the 
former assumptions in regard to the exclusiveness 
of religion. Religion is a part of hxmian life and 
may be expected anjrwhere. If it asstmied crude 
forms among primitive peoples, the same is true 
of civilised peoples. Religion is still backward in 
giving rational accotmt of itself. 

What philosophy now imdertakes to do is to 
begin with hxunan natiu^e and experience as every- 
where fotmd, treating the religious life together 
with its manifold expressions as part of life in 
general. There is a religious nature of things, 
just as there is a moral or an aesthetic nature. 
The religious interest is one of the forms of reaction 
in the presence of the cosmos for which htmian 
life is everywhere notable. Inasmuch as this 
interest is part of life as a whole, what is needed is 
a general view of human experience in the light of 
which this specific interest may be understood. 
Thus we were led in Chapter IV to a general view 
of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good, assigning 
to religion the highest of these eternal Ideas. 

The change in emphasis from theological doc- 
trine to religious experience is one of the pro- 
foimdest changes of our day. Formerly it was 
supposed that certain great doctrines were handed 
down intact, and that these produced the spiritual 
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life of man. In the case of individuals, the resulting 
experiential processes of regeneration and the like 
were supposed to come about because the individual 
had accepted the right doctrine. This assxunption 
is still made, to be sure, in our day. The child, 
for example, is supposed to be instructed in all 
respects so that he may later enjoy the full benefits 
of right belief. Hence the idea is put before 
experience, creed is reverenced above immediacy of 
life. Indeed this order of things prevails in so 
authoritative a manner that many young people 
have no opportunity either to experience or to 
think for themselves before the supposably correct 
ideas are instilled into their minds. But his- 
torically speaking, men must have had spiritual 
experiences long before they had moral codes, 
creeds, sacred books, and ecclesiastical institutions. 
By the time the priests began to collect the unwrit- 
ten laws and arrange them in a code, and formulate 
the traditional teachings in authoritative modes, 
religious belief was already ancient and had begun 
to be crystallised. The priests have held sway 
through insistence upon the letter. The struggle 
back to the Spirit has been a long one. 

The external forms may of course be studied in 
a helpful manner. Thus in our day we have such 
aids to draw upon as archaeology, ethnology, 
sociology, and comparative philology. Each of 
these sciences throws light on the religious nature 
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of man, and in accordance with their data the stu- 
dent may gradually approach the heart of the 
subject. Then there is the history of religion in 
China, India, Persia, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, 
and other lands. The study of religions by the 
comparative method begins at this point. Theo- 
logy of course bears profotmd testimony to the 
existence of religion, and one should not despise it 
merely because it has so often been allied with 
traditional authority and with crystallised modes 
of thought. It is a question in each case of the 
religious life without which these special sciences 
would never have come to be. The danger lies in 
mistaking the crystallisations for the vital pro- 
cesses which left these traces in passing on from 
stage to stage. 

The radical difference between a theological 
and a scientific interpretation is this: Theology 
ordinarily asstunes that there is both natural and 
supernatural reUgion, the latter being authorita- 
tively revealed, while the former is due to "man's 
unaided thought." The philosopher points out 
that all religion is part of man's reaction in the 
presence of impressive phenomena. In the so- 
called natiu'al religions he finds the same principles 
which characterise those called supernatural. In 
fine, one phase of human life demands a spiritual 
origin or basis as truly as any other. It is impos- 
sible to account for the simplest facts of self- 
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consciousness without examining as deeply into 
life as one must in order to accotmt for revelation. 
Hence the old distinction between the natural 
and the supernatural utterly breaks down. It is 
all supernatural, if you please; for unless we have 
more than nature to start with we cannot explain 
nature in any rational sense of the word. Or, it is 
all nature, and the ultimate question is, What is 
the nature of things? 

The assumption that so-called natural religion, 
science, and philosophy, are due to man's "unaided 
reason," while "supernatural religion" is due to 
revelation, would be like the statement that God 
was Father of the Hebrews only, while all other 
men had earthly parents. There is no "unaided 
reason," no imaided moment in human life or 
thought. Unless God existed as universal Father, 
men would never have come to believe in Him, 
to seek His presence in prayer or worship. Unless 
men already possessed the Spirit within them, they 
could not find it in cosmos or Bible. Possessing 
the Spirit, men do indeed "feel after Him if haply 
they might find Him," the universal Father of 
the race. The special teaching thus utterly loses its 
significance unless universalised. Yet, as we have 
seen throughout this book, "unless one carry a cri- 
terion of the divine presence down from the heights 
one has no way of avoiding the asstunption that one 
thing is as good as another on the plains below. 
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Let us see, then, if we can find a type of imagery 
devoid of objection, and suggesting the univer- 
sality of the presence of God as the cause of 
thought, Ufe, philosophy, and religion. 

One of the most deeply impressive sights in 
certain of the smaller European cities, such as 
Cologne, is the dominance over all buildings and 
monxunents of a great cathedral. In size, height, 
and majestic proportions, the cathedral not only 
rises above all else, but is the centre of a multitude 
of structures, giving its name to a multitude of 
activities and industries, and organising the 
municipality into a noble type of imity. One can 
scarcely approach the cathedral city or the cathe- 
dral itself without an absorbing sentiment of 
reverence. Once in the great square from which 
the impressive structure rises, one is constrained 
to pause in reflective admiration to gain a sense of 
the majestic whole before drawing near to study it 
in detail. Thousands have worshipped within its 
walls, revered by them as sacred, other thousands 
come and go during the days and weeks extending 
into the centuries. Out of respect for these 
earnest worshippers, if for no other reason, one 
pauses yet again to make sure that one's attitude 
is right. Once within the hallowed walls, one 
is lifted in sympathetic imagination by the com- 
mon spirit of those who have knelt in silence there, 
or participated in the many services which its 
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aisles and transepts have witnessed. The pre- 
sence of a single penitent bowed in prayer, or at- 
tendance at one or two services, would not evoke 
such reverential sentiments as these. But to feel 
the touch, as it were, of the general spirit which 
has accumulated throughout the decades is to be 
lifted above mere time and space in contemplation 
of eternal ideals. It is not a time for controversy, 
or for reflection upon the unenlightened ideas that 
have fotmd expression there. One thinks rather 
of the patient labour of successive generations of 
men who planned and reared the massive structure, 
carving each of its statues, designing its stained- 
glass windows, and painting the pictures it con- 
tains, not merely as works of art, but far more as 
works of worship. One is carried back to the 
early centuries of the Christian era, then on down 
through the ages of struggle, darkness, and dawn- 
ing enlightenment, to the history of this particular 
building. Thus the cathedral itself, by its wealth 
of suggestions, enables the mind to disengage itself 
from mere details and survey vast stretches of 
time. The very structure is a witness to man's 
belief in the existence of the eternal order. By 
its aid one triumphs over the pettiness and the 
separateness which have hindered men from enter- 
ing into full appreciation of the everlasting realities 
of the heavenly kingdom. Seated within the 
cathedral, after one has wandered about the aisles 
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for a time, one is able to gather many impressions 
into a rational whole, rising above the partictdars 
to the universal idea which includes them. Hereby 
the visible in a profitable way typifies the invisible 
and enables the mind to grasp spiritual wholes 
with great definiteness. 

In a similar manner one might well approach the 
supreme subject of the presence of God. Not that 
one should work the mind up to a pitch, and pursue 
the great idea in an ecstasy of compelling emotion. 
Not that God is remote from the common marts of 
life, or that the tourist's attitude in approaching 
an ecclesiastical city precisely exemplifies our 
ideal. For one is eager to know the God of calm- 
ness who is discoverable in the clear light of day, 
without mystery or special persuasions, after 
doubt has enjoyed full opporttmity to exercise its 
sway, and suffering has revealed its many mean- 
ings. The subject of the divine presence is not 
only worthy of all that is in man, it tmifies long 
reaches of thought and impressive phases of varied 
experience extending far back into early life. 
Just now one is intent on doing the subject justice, 
bringing the eagerness of the traveller who is yield- 
ing himself to the tourist's life to the full, and 
studying the cathedral in the light of all that he 
knows about art and religion, combined with the 
measured reflection which quiet repose in the 
cathedral inspires. Whatever one may say by 
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way of precise definition and analysis, there is a 
sense in which the subject appeals deeply to the 
experience of those who have stood in the presence 
of the majesty of God, and who therefore know 
what the signs mean when one refers to the un- 
utterable peace. 

It is well, then, to take off one's shoes in Oriental 
reverence, acknowledging the surpassing beauty 
and the encompassing love. He who is unaware 
of the spiritual wholeness of the great idea can 
scarcely hope to appreciate the details in their true 
light. Men and women have laboured to formu- 
late a definition and failed, just as individual 
worshippers in the cathedral have remained within 
the narrow confines of experience. Ordinarily the 
theologian insists that the great religious ideas are 
debased by attempted definitions. Yet one may 
rise above all these failures in a compelling mo- 
ment of thought, realising that while no conception 
of the divine nature is adequate, each idea of Him 
contains a measure of truth, each is intended to 
express this surpassing whole to which one turns 
in hxunble acknowledgment. Thus to ennoble 
the attitude and elevate the heart is not, as the 
skeptic might insist, to create the Deity whom 
one is about to worship; but to attain the recep- 
tivity, the htmiility, and filial response needed to do 
justice to the great idea in any of its phases. 

At other times the mind is rightfully engaged 
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with lesser matters, with inquiries into the nature 
of human powers or the reactions of htmian con- 
duct. Each of these is in its way a survey of the 
whole, even when the conclusion seems inevitable 
that God is man's idea, changing with the growth 
of theological conceptions. Yet each is in a simi- 
lar sense disappointing, so that one frequently 
exclaims, ''The Being whom I mean is far beyond 
all this." Thus when conscience has revealed its 
authority, intuition its centralising insight, faith 
its vision of possibilities, love its ideals of conduct, 
peace its surpassing depths, and reason its mar- 
vellous constructions, one is still dissatisfied. 
The difficulty is that the mind cannot at one time 
summarise the subject-matter sufficiently to pro- 
duce a conception of all that makes its appeal in 
the reflecting mind, to the adoring and serving 
heart. Hence one turns to experience, to the 
endeavour vividly to realise the living divine 
presence, with the hope that it may complete 
what thought has imperfectly begun. It seems 
as justifiable to prepare the mind for the tmusual 
coming of this realisation as to make sure, in other 
connections, that reason is accomplishing its task 
with utmost thoroughness. 

Two considerations greatly aid the mind in this 
regard: the fact that the experience of the divine 
presence is universal, and the no less profound fact 
that this presence is an interpretation, a rational 
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construction. That is to say, the divine presence 
is not limited to particular times and places, certain 
types of men, or authoritative channels of com- 
munication ; but is signalised by the aspirations of 
men throughout the ages, corresponds to a need 
of hxunan nature. Again, human thought has 
been doing its part in all these ages to articulate 
the universal presence. The heart and mind have 
worked at a common task, and various types of 
men have added their temperamental visions. 
The fruits of these efforts are within our possession, 
and we may assimilate and add to them. They 
imply an awakening of spiritual consciousness in 
the soul of man which is attributable to nothing 
less than the activity of God Himself, compelling 
belief as it were, regenerating the life, bestowing 
new objects upon the mind. The same sources of 
power and conviction are open to us. What we 
need is an illtuninating clue which shall give us 
confidence, and lead beyond the narrowing limita- 
tions of our thought. 

There is a witness of the Spirit which makes its 
content known to us even though we have no clear 
idea of the way in which its gifts are bestowed. 
It does not appear to be merely immediate, like an 
independent or objective reality just outside oiu* 
selfhood; but is united with our life through the 
agency of conscience, the promptings of the heart, 
the creative power of reason. It is not simply 
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mediate, as if we arrived at the barely formal idea 
of the existence of God through philosophic 
reflection. Apparently we know this witness only 
through thought, in terms of the idea, by inter- 
pretation of experience; yet without a compelling 
experience which seems to transcend all relatedness 
would we ever possess the facts which give content 
for thought? Is it not necessary always to assign 
the prior place to the heart or inmost centre 
through which the human spirit is quickened, that 
we may have a suflBcient cause for the subsequent 
thoughts about the existence of God? 

To you God's presence may be a supernal love 
commingled with a life of service, suffusing the 
days and weeks with a sweet peace never to be 
analysed, and seemingly foreign to all rational 
thought. To another it may be a scarcely im- 
aginable feeling which rare souls of wonderful 
endowment apprehend in supreme moments, a 
feeling never coming within the compass of the 
life of ordinary mortals. Again, God may seem 
discoverable only in and through the daily life of 
common humanity, in no way subject to special 
endowments. There is no objection to any of 
these references to the divine presence so long as 
we remember that the Spirit is individuated in 
every htunan soul, and that each has a right to 
characterise the ineffable presence as he will. 

The witness of God's presence is precisely this 
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ascending purpose of yours by which you strive 
towards Him, now doubting, now obeying, again 
clarifying your thought; and insistently pene- 
trating behind appearances to discern the heart of 
life. Do not sunder His witness from these, your 
most vital and intimate strivings, as if He were for- 
eign or objective to these ; find Him amidst the very 
processes which touch your soul most deeply. For 
the conviction that compels, the heart that adores 
yet in humility confesses its weakness, the pur- 
pose that gives unity, the individuality that stands 
forth with power, the genius that masters — ^what 
are these if not the very channels by which God 
finds access to you, the instruments by which His 
work is achieved? Through these He is made one 
with you in ways which you cannot discern because 
absorbed in the work at hand. When these func- 
tion you are performing your task, finding your 
proper place in the world. It is only in retrospect 
that one can discern the implications of the divine 
presence, on the one hand ; and those of the htmian 
spirit with its social affiliations, on the other. 

Far be it from me, therefore, to say what the 
presence of God shall mean to another. Each 
must approach as he would draw near the great 
cathedral, in the humility which his own con- 
sciousness inspires. The psalmists and prophets, 
the apostles and the Master have told us in their 
way what the great presence means. The poets 

ao 
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have sung and the philosophers have interpreted 
the presence in their fashion. There is a wealth 
of imagery and thought to draw upon. Again, 
there are the dues afforded by the most conse- 
crated souls we have known, the greatest hours of 
worship. One may gather hints and ideas from 
aU these sources, and develop them into a general 
view of the divine life. Or one may begin at once 
with the study of one's own inner experience, 
turning to the Bible, the poets, and philosophers, 
in search of dues to the right interpretation. 
What one means to say above all else is that there 
is a fundamental difference between mere externals 
or mere ideas, creeds, institutions, and modes of 
worship ; and that itmiost region where the soul is 
intimately united with God, a region which in a 
sense is ineffable and peculiar to the individual. 
What the poet has said concerning truth applies 
even more to the divine love, as the source of this 
deepest element of human life. 

Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whatever you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where truth abides in fulness; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, dear perception— which is truth. 
A baflfling and perverting carnal mesh 
Binds it, and makes all error; and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
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Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. Watch narrowly 
The demonstration of a truth, its birth, 
And you trace back the eflSiuence to its spring 
And source within us; where broods radiance vast, 
To be elicited ray by ray, as chance 
Shall favor. 

This heavenly source of life and wisdom within 
the soul of which the poet sings is surely the first 
consideration in our whole study of the divine 
presence. The Spirit must be known by the in- 
dividual to be known at all, and there will always 
be a sense in which the individual's experience will 
be incommunicable. The spiritual life grows from 
the centre and depends on the degree of inward 
enlightenment. True prayer is of the heart, God 
is worshipped from the heart if worshipped "in 
spirit and truth"; and it is he whose heart is 
touched who most faithfully loves his fellow-men. 
The love that is indeed of God goes forth to prove 
its origin and its worth by the longing to share its 
joys and beauties. The truth that is discerned in 
the inmost centre is the truth that brings freedom, 
the xmiversal truth which all may know. The self 
one truly learns to know within is the same self 
that is learned by contact with the external and 
social worlds. 

Whether we employ the terminology of the 
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Hindoo who adores all men as one Being or Self, 
or worship side by side with the most devout 
believer in the Deity of Christ, the spiritual result 
is ever the same. Each one with a voice touched 
with reverence bespeaks the same Father. What- 
ever the distinctions drawn or omitted, each dis- 
tinguishes the quality of the ineflFable Essence from 
ordinary thought and life. Thus both may clasp 
hands in the cathedral of the Spirit in brotherly 
love and fellowship. Since all men are one Self, 
"and That art thou," says the Hindoo, all men 
should be treated as yourself: you should not 
injure or wrong any one, since in thus committing 
an injury you would be doing wrong to yourself. 
All are "members one of another," says the 
Christian, and "thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. " The ways meet in our cathedral. As 
we turn from the cathedral, let them never fall 
apart. 
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